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AMERICAN SINGER 
HAS ENTHUSIASTIC 
LONDON AUDIENCE 


Anna Case’s Recital Makes a 
Fine Impression Joseph 
Hislop’s Successful Debut 
in Opera—Heifetz’s “Atti- 
tude” Displeases at Second 
Recital—London Symphony 
Orchestra Plays for En- 


dowment Fund 


By EDWIN EVANS. 
London, May 21, 1920. 


HE American wave continues, and 

so long as it can cast up on our 
shores such personalities as Anna Case, 
we are certainly not going to complain. 
Bearing in mind that nothing was known 
of her over here except by hearsay, the 
audience she drew to Queen’s Hall was 
a remarkably good one. Though it did 
not fill the building, it justified her 
choice, for it would certainly have over- 
flowed any of the smaller halls. She 
made an immediate impression as much 
by her winsome charm as by her singing 
of her opening number, Monteverde’s 
“Lasciatemi Morire,”’ which I have seldom 
heard so perfectly given. Her program 
was, however, very varied, and not all 
its sections were equally welcome. It 
contained a number of really good songs, 
that is to say, songs which are of in- 
terest to cultured musicians. These she 
sang with an admirably finished style 
which elicited unstinted admiration. A 
recital of such songs would have brought 
her such unanimous approval as would 
have established her reputation in one 
day as firmly here as it is acknowledged 
to be in America. But she made two 
mistakes. One was to include in her 
selection some songs, chiefly American, 
of a type which we accept only at the 
Ballad Concerts, or, as a concession, at 
the tail end of a vocal recital, when only 
those stay who like them. The other was 
to challenge comparison with coloratura 
singers in such music as that of Bellini, 
which has no interest for us, unless it 
is supremely well sung, which it was 
not in this instance. When she takes 
her voice beyond the region which is 
natural to her, and in which it has ex- 
ceptional charm, it shows signs of over- 
training, and the high notes become hard. 
It is no reproach to a singer not to be 
able to excel in a line which has little 
to do with true art, and consists merely 
of vocal stunts. Such an artist as Anna 
Case unquestionably is can afford to 
dispense entirely with devices for show- 
ing off. Not only does she not need 
them, but, as the reports of her recital 
showed, they do her harm. I read all 
the papers the following morning and 
found them full of praise for the better 
part of her program, and unanimous in 
their regret that it was not all of that 
type. Had it been an unmixed recital 
of art-song, the praise would have been 
unreserved. 

Following so soon upon the Heifetz 
episode, I am beginning to wonder 
Whether the blame for these incidents 
does not rest chiefly with those who 
tater to the great American public. 
Heifetz seems to me to be always show- 
Ing off. He did it even in Bach’s Cha- 
conne the other day, at his second re- 
cital, The playing was perfect. All 
the difficulties were surmounted with 
such ease that they were practically non- 
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Noted Conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Who Has Success 


Completed His Sixteenth Year as Head of This 
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existent. The tone was clear though 
not very rich, and the phrasing as well 
rounded as can be imagined. But all 
the time the impression was that he 
was showing us how cleanly he could 
play this difficult music, without being 
much interested in the music itself and 
what it purported to convey. 

Now, the big untutored public of all 
countries alike can see nothing further 
in music than just this proficiency. But 
musical taste demands much more, and 
Heifetz, in his American successes, has 
not been made to feel this. One is 
driven to the conclusion that your stand- 
ard is a lower one than that of our 
best musical circles, but I am convinced 
that this is unjust. My theory is that 
you attach more importance than we do 
to material success as reflected in mere 
numbers, and that the more enlightened 
musical opinion of America, being, as 
everywhere else, represented by a mi- 
nority, does not receive the same con- 
sideration as it does in countries where 
the dollar is not the standard. In other 
words, you encourage artists to make 
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concessions to the crowd, and your 
criticism does not punish them for it as 
ours does, because popular success is 
held to counterbalance the opinion of 
those who really know. Over here there 
is a sharp division. We have artists, 
and not incompetent ones either, who 
address themselves to the crowd, and 
are rewarded accordingly, but criticism 
has little to say about them. If, how- 
ever, one of our best musicians were to 
put his conscience in his pocket and 
aim at cheap effects, he would soon feel 
a wintry blast in his press notices, and 
the better part of the musical set would 
desert him as a body. Of course, he 
could console himself with the crowd, 
and with his banking account. But one 
cannot have the best of both worlds, 
the artistic and the mercenary. The 
most striking impression created by the 
American invasion is that the frontier 
between those two worlds is less real to 
you than it is to us, and that your at- 
titude reconciles performers to stepping 
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JUILLIARD FUND 
MILLIONS TO BE 
AVAILABLE SOON 


Prominent Men Are Asked to 
Select Beneficiaries of $5,- 
000,000 Foundation Estab- 
lished Last July by Million- 
aire’s Bequest—Worthy 
Students, Composers, Opera 
and Symphonie Organiza- 
tions May Receive Aid 


HAT the A. D. Juilliard $5,000,000 
foundation for music would very 
soon begin functioning was practically 
assured this week through trustworthy 
statements which reached the offices of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. It has been learned 
that several of the most prominent na- 
tional figures in music had been asked by 
the incorporators of the foundation to 
help in the distribution of the funds and 
in the selection of worthy recipients. 
Frederic Juilliard, nephew of the 
founder, Charles H. Sabin, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., and Mr. Davi- 
son, president of the Central Trust Co., 
are the three men who, by the will of 
Mr. Juilliard, make up the founders of 
the will, with any men whom they choose 
to assist them. Neither Mr. Juilliard 
nor Mr. Sabin could be reached last week 
to make any statement, and Mr. Davi- 
son, from his office, said nothing defi- 
nite could be announced as yet. From 
the office of John M. Perry, attorney for 
the foundation, it was stated that a 
charter had been granted to the foun- 
dation during the month, and that the 
incorporators were Frederic Juilliard, 
Mr. Sabin and Mr. Davison, and that 
the foundation would probably begin 
work shortly. 
The Juilliard Musical Foundation was 


established last July by the will of A. D. 
Juilliard, who left the bulk of his for- 


, tune, estimated at between $5,000,000 


d $20,000,000, to this cause. Mr. Juil- 
igmd, who had been a patron of music 
is city, had been identified with the 
olitan Opera House. The purpose 
foundation, as announced at the 
on of his will, by the executors, 
follows: 


General Scope of Foundation 


e general scope of the Juilliard 
usical Foundation, as stated in the will, 
is to aid all worthy students of music in 
securing complete and adequate musical 
education, either at appropriate institu- 
tions now in existence or hereafter to be 
created, or from appropriate instructors 
in this country or abroad; to arrange for 
and to give without profit to it musical 
entertainments, concerts and recitais of 
a character appropriate for the educa- 
tion and entertainment of the general 
public in the musical arts and to aid the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in the city 
of New York for the purpose of assist- 
ing it in the production of operas. 
Ample discretion is vested in the trustees 
to provide that the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation shall have the necessary 
powers to carry out the expressed wishes 
and general scheme as expressed by the 
testator. 

It is provided that the Juilliard Musi- 
cal Foundation must be established dur- 
ing the lives of Frederic A. Juilliard and 
Robert Westaway, and if for any reason 
the foundation is not formed, the resi- 
due of the estate shall be given to the 
American Museum of Natural History 
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LONDON STIRREDBY DEBUTS 
OF ANNA CASE AND HISLOP 
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over it, whereas ours quickens their con- 
science a bit. 

The course of the opera season for 
the past week has been steady rather 
than exciting. The only addition to the 
répertoire since I last wrote was “Don 
Pasquale,” the performance of which was 
rather uneven. Graziella Pareto makes 
a very charming Norina, but Paterna 
has not got the right kind of diction 
for those rapid passages which are 
characteristic of opera buffa. A new 
tenor, Marcello Govoni, sang the serenade 
in the last act quite delightfully, but it 
took him until then to settle down to his 
surroundings. Badini sang well as 
Malatesta. . 


Hislop’s Début Stirs 


The outstanding event was the Lon- 
don début of Joseph Hislop, a young 
Scotchman, who, after dabbling in some 
less interesting occupations, took to sing- 
ing, and brings with him an enviable 
record from Stockholm. He proved a 
valuable acquisition. Although it is 
obvious that his training must have been 
arduous to show such results, he sings 
with such ease as to make a completely 
natural effect, which gains much from 
youth and freshness. The tone quality 
would be best described as having an 
Italian basis rounded off with a touch 
of Northern atmospheric softmess, so 
that he has the advantages of power 
without its hardness. His first appear- 
ance was in “La Bohéme,” and made a 
great stir. 

The London Symphony Orchestra gave 
a concert this week in support of its 
Endowment Fund. It was conducted by 
Albert Coates, who is now definitely 
associated with the orchestra and is to 
conduct it in ten concerts next season, 
besides directing the six of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. The program was 
an interesting one concluding with Scria- 
bin’s “Prometheus,” but it would have 
been gratifying to see more support in 
view of the object of the concert. This 
orchestra operates on the sharing-out 
principle, and the business of concert- 
giving has become so costly that as a rule 
the share to which individual players are 
entitled works out at next to nothing. 
In the circumstances, they have every 
inducement to rely upon the hackneyed 
répertoire, which they know by heart, 
so that they can dispense with rehear- 
sals, and which seldom requires the en- 
gagement of extra instruments. The 
object of the Endowment Fund is to 
shelter them from this invidious tempta- 
tion, encourage them to be enterprising 
in their programs, and enable them to 
engage an _ occasional soloist. The 
Queen’s Hall ought to have been filled 
twice over in such a laudable cause, but 
it just wasn’t, and that’s that. 

The death of Donald Baylis will be 
a severe blow to the Beecham Opera 
Company. If one may compare opera to 
a ship, he was in charge of the engine 
room, and got every ounce of driving- 
power out of the organization. He was 
one of the hardest workers I have ever 
known, and absolutely refused to enter- 
tain the suggestion of rest, even after 
the period during which he had to divide 
the twenty-four hours between his mili- 
tary duties and the Beecham interests.. 
There can be little doubt that this con- 
suming energy shortened his life, but it 
was his temperamental inclination to 
overwork that caused it, more than the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 
He was a genial man with many friends. 
Subtle questions of aesthetic did not 
trouble him greatly. If they had, prob- 
ably there would have been much less 
accomplished, for it was his main 
speciality to get things done, somehow, 
on time. The one thing not to be thought 
of was postponement. That attitude in 
itself was somewhat of an innovation in 
the operatic world. 

The Carnegie Trust has selected six 
more works for publication. Two of 
them are by, young composers whose 
careers were cut short by death. Lear- 
mont Drysdale and Ernest Farrar. 
Three others are by well-known musi- 
cians whose works should certainly have 
had no difficulty in reaching publication 
through ordinary business channels, if 
our publishers were alive to their own 
best interests. The sixth work, an or- 
chestral rhapsody entitled “The Magic 
Harp” is, according to the report, “an 
imaginative and poetic work, full of re- 
fined and delicate color, skilfully orches- 


trated and effective, by a new composer 
who gives promise of a distinguished 
career,” viz: Miss I. Boyle, an Irish lady. 
This discovery of the adjudicators has 
aroused much curiosity, which is, no 
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Joseph Hislop, the Young Scotch Tenor, 
Who Made His London Début in “La 
Bohéme” 


doubt, destined to be. gratified at an 
early date. 

The London String Quartet, which is 
visiting you next autumn, has embarked 
upon another series of ten Saturday 
Popular Concerts, following its usual 
plan, which is to include one English 
work in each program, the first being 
Dr. Walford Davies Suites for string 
quartet on the subject of “Peter Pan.” 
The final concert this season of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society was not very 
eventful. I could not stay to the end, 
but according to one of my colleagues, 
the most exciting feature about it was 
that Landon Ronald got through Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C in the record time 
of thirty-five minutes. I wonder how it 
was done! 

The recitals which call for mention 
are, first, that of Mme. D’Alvarez, whose 
reappearance was greeted with enthusi- 
astic warmth and a record attendance, 
notwithstanding that the fine weather 
had caused the other concert halls, that 
Saturday, to be almost deserted. It was 
a great tribute to her popularity. Then 
there was Myra Hess, one of our finest 
pianists, who played as beautifully as 
ever at her recital during this week and, 
finally, Leo Liverns, a pianist-composer, 
who is making great strides in both 
capacities. 





SCHELLING BACK TO PIANO 





Pianist-Composer Returns to Profession 
After Long Army Service 


PaRis, June 5.—Ernest Schelling, 
American pianist and composer, has come 
here to doff the uniform of an officer and 
return to his career as virtuoso. Fol- 
lowing his demobilization Schelling will 
seclude himself in one of his homes in 
Switzerland, where he intends to spend 
some months limbering up his fingers on 
dummy keyboards. 

When he feels in trim once more, after 
five years spend at soldiering, he will 
make a concert tour of the United States 
probably next spring. Since the armistice 
Schelling has served as Assistant Mili- 
tary Attaché with the American Lega- 
tion at Berne. Before taking up his 
piano studies again he intends to spend 
a few weeks with Ignace Paderewski at 
the latter’s villa in Montreux. 





London Acclaims Werrenrath 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
London states that Reinald Werrenrath, 
the first of a group of American singers 
to appear in London, had an enthus‘astic 
welcome from a large audience in 
Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of June 3, 
also that the critics spoke very favor- 
ably of his singing. 


National Economic League Wants 
Department of Education With 
Cabinet Officer at Head 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.— 
What is considered a decided step 
in the direction of bringing to pass 
Mr. Freund’s idea of a department 
of education with a cabinet officer 
at its head is seen in the action of 
the National Economic League. 
Ninety per cent of the members of 
a special committee of the league, 
appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and reporting on the 
subject, advocate this plan as one 


of the best means of promoting 


education in the United States. 
One of the purposes of such a de- 
partment, a statement issued here 
by the league says, would be to 
visit, advise and report upon the 
education systems of the country, 
so as to promote unity in effort 
and ideals and efficiency in opera- 
tion. The committee is composed 
of leading and well-known educa- 
tors from all parts of the country, 
among whom are David Starr Jor- 
dan, chancellor-emeritus of Leland 
Stanford University, and Paul H. 
Hanus, professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. A. T. M. 


Senator Smoot Indorses Movement for 
National Conservatory of Music 


JOHN C. FREUND, President, The Musical 

Alliance, New York City. 

My dear Sir: 

Mrs. Susa Young Gates of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, sent me a copy of your letter 
of April 23, 1920, with extracts from the 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of May 5, 
1920. I have read your letter to Mrs. 
Gates together with the extracts refer- 
red to, and I take pleasure in advising 
you of my sympathy for the expansion 
of our educational system and have giv- 
en some thought to the establishment 
of a National Conservatory of Music. I 
have come to the conclusion that a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music would have 
a most wonderful influence upon the 
people of our country and the benefits 
flowing from it would be felt in every 
city and hamlet. 

With very best wishes, I remain 

REED SMOOT. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 

C., June 1, 1920. 





Watertown Club Approves Campaign 


My dear Mr. Freund: 

At the recent business meeting of the 
Morning Musicales, Inc., it was voted to 
send a letter to you indorsing and ap- 
proving the movement for an establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts and a 
National Conservatory of Music. There 
is no question of the need. 

(Mrs. W. F.) GERTRUDE W. ROGERS. 
Federation Secretary. 
Watertown, N. Y., June 1, 1920. 





Leopold Bruenner, Director Municipal 
Music, St. Paul, Minn.: 


“Heartily indorse movement to give 
recognition to the cultural value of the 
arts, especially music, by the creation of 
a portfolio of education. The consumma- 
tion of this movement would denote a 
giant stride forward in our national 
progress. 





McCormack Meets With Ovation in San 
Francisco 
(By Telegraph to MusIcAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 6.—John Mc- 
Cormack filled the Exposition Auditor- 
ium this afternoon with the first concert 
of his world tour. Not only was every 
seat occupied but all the available stand- 
ing room as well. The applause was so 
tremendous that the encores exceeded in 
number those of the regular ee. 

. M. B. 





LAUNCH SERIES OF — 
POPULAR CONCERTS 


ON COLUMBIA GREEN 





Edwin Franko Goldman’; 
“Symphony Orchestra in 


Brass” Inaugurates Third 


Year of Free Open-Air Con. 
certs—Work of Band Com 
mands Warm Regard — 
Great Throng Applauds In: 
tial 
Continue for Twelve Week 


DWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN’S Co: 
cert Band began last Monday eve: 
ing its third year of free open-air co. 
certs on the greensward of Columbi 
University, thus opening the summ« 


musical activities of New York. Clea 
skies prevailed and ideal conditions d: 
lighted the great throng that occupi 
the reserved places and spread itse! 
over the lawns behind the gymnasiu: 
building, while others lined the neig! 
boring streets. 

The concerts are given for twely: 
weeks, on alternate nights, at Colum 
bia, certain of the off evenings being d: 
voted to the various city parks. Vi 
tually the same artistic policies preva! 
as in former seasons. The band is com- 
posed of excellent material and has been 
molded by its alert and musically sensi 
tive conductor into a very pliant and r 
sponsive instrument. It was in its bes! 
condition Monday night, and, as usual, 
played the higher types of music wit! 
fine precision, finish of detail and effects 
of shading. It sounds at times more like 
a mellow symphony orchestra than a 
band. In general Mr. Goldman is for 
tunate in his band arrangement of or- 
chestral works and the transcriptions 
give no offense to finer tastes. 

He knows, likewise, how to combine 
deftly the dignified and lighter qualities 
of music. The opening program was 
characteristic. It included a march }\ 
Svendsen, the “Mignon” Overture, piece: 
by Bach, Victor Herbert and Henry Hai 
ley, MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” the 
introduction to the third act of Wagner’: 
“Lohengrin” and Rossini’s “Inflamm: 
tus,” the latter played as a cornet solo 
by Ernest S. Williams. 

There was abundant’ enthusiasm. 
notably for the music of Bach, Wavr- 
ner, MacDowell, Rossini and Herbert. 
A number of encores were given. The 
crowd included numbers of prominent 
musicians. In all the occasion was a: 
auspicious inaugural. mn. ¥. P. 





Yale School of Music Makes Awards 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 5.—At th: 
commencement exercises of the Ya‘ 
School of Music on June 3, President 
Hadley announced the following prize 
winners: Louise Lockwood, of Seymou’. 
Conn., the Samuel S. Sanford felloy 
ship, entitling the holder to two years 
of European study; William Quincy Po: 
ter, of New Haven, the Steinert prize of 
$100 for the best original composition | 
one of the higher musical forms; Ann: 
Luiza White, of Short Beach, was also 
a winner of one of the Lockwood priz: 
in singing. The Jepson memorial pri 
for 1919 was awarded to Jessie Harri:' 
Newgeon of New Haven. 





Puccini Brings Triplets to Florence 


FLORENCE, May 28.—Puccini_ 0! 
ducted here in person the first local pe! 
formance of “Il Trittico,”’ as the Italia: 
call the triptych of three opera: 
“Tabarro,” “Suor 
“Gianni Schicchi.” He will go to Lo 
don shortly to conduct the triptych the 
with the same leading artists. 





JULLIARD FUND 
MILLIONS TO BE 
AVAILABLE SOON 


[Continued from page 1] 


and St. John’s Guild of the city of New 
York in equal shares. The trustees of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation are to 
be the president of the Central Trust 
Co. of New York, the president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Fred- 
eric A. Juilliard and such other persons 





as these three shall select to assist the 
in the management of the foundation. 
Frederic Juilliard, speaking to a re} 
resentative of MusICAL AMERICA, sho! 
ly after the announcement of the Fou 
dation, said that the trustees, if they 
wished, could give special attention 
American music with the fund, and a: 
intimated that the fund might ass! 
the Metropolitan company in the produ 
tion of classics. A similar stateme! 
was made by Robert Westaway. an ¢ 
ecutor of the will, who said the fu! 
would be directed from New York 2! 
would probably be limited in scope ! 
tionally to a reasonable extent. 
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Principals at the North Shore Festival, Held Recently at Northwestern University. Upper Left, Reading from Left to Right—Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Carl D. Kinsey, J. 


Campbell-McInnes, Paul Althouse, Cyrena Van Gordon, Frederick Stock, Osbourne McConathy; Upper Right, Reading from Left to Right—H. B. Wyeth, Presi- 
dent Chicago North Shore Festival Association; Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager of the Festival; Margaret Romaine, Edward Johnson, Charles Lurvey; Lower 
Left, Reading from Left to Right—Dean Peter C. Lutkin, Rafaello Diaz, Emma Noe, Fred Patton, Frances Ingram, Frederick Stock, Carl D. Kinsey; Lower Right, 
from Left to Right—Paul Althouse, Merle Alcock, Florence Hinkle and Robert C. Long 


HICAGO, June 3.—Surpassing the eleven previous annual performances, in the brilliancy of its soloists, the twelfth North Shore Festival was given at Northwestern 
University with great success. Of the individual triumphs, the major share went to Titta Ruffo, baritone of the Chicago Opera Company; Margaret Romaine, soprano 
Besides this, there was a lengthy list of assisting soloists appearing in the choral 


of the Metropolitan forces, and Edward Johnson, tenor with the Chicago Association. 
works, conducted by Doctor Lutkin, founder and organizer of the festivals. 


Among them was Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Paul Althouse, Frances Ingram, Emma 


Noe, Cyrena Van Gordon, John B. Miller, Rafaelo Diaz, J. Campbell McInnes, Burton Thatcher, Fred Patton and Robert C. Long. To add to the excellence of the occasion 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, led by Stock, was recruited to supply the accompaniments,:and also to present some admirable new works, among which was Borowki’s 


“Passionate Springtime.” 





THRONGS FLOCK TO GREGORIAN CONGRESS 





Masses and Lectures Mark 
Three-Day Festival of 
Church Music 


Following its auspicious opening on 
June 1 at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
International Gregorian Congress con- 
tinued Wednesday and Thursday with 


religious rites and musical demonstra- 
tions attended by throngs. 

On Wednesday, a Solemn Requiem 
Mass for the men who died in the war 
was held in the morning, the Proper of 
the Mass being sung by a choir from St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. The or- 
dinary of the Mass was given by the con- 
fregation which consisted in great part 
ol seminarians, religious orders, colleges, 
academies and schools, and as they had 
Seen previously trained, the mass was 
carried with considerable unity. 

During the afternoon a lecture was 
Presented by the Very Reverend Dr. T. 
E. Shields on the Liturgy in the Educa- 
“on of Children, followed by a demon- 
‘tration of school music presented by the 
children of Our Lady of Lourdes school 
and the Annunciation school. The event 
Proved a luminous exhibition of the Jus- 
tice Ward system of teaching school chil- 
dren, and the numbers presented were 
‘one with unusually mature musician- 
ship and expression. In the evening an 
*pen forum devoted to the discussion of 
church and ritual question was held. 

' ] he final services of the congress was 
“con Thursday morning, the Feast 
°t Corpus Christi, which was celebrated 

y « Solemn Pontifical Mass, Procession 
‘n’ Benediction, a ceremony not often 
ic here. The singing by St. Mary’s 
inary of Baltimore, presenting the 
er of the Mass, was among the best 
‘he entire congress. 


During the three days’ session Dom 
Mocquereau led the mass singing, while 
Dom Gatard devoted himself to the in- 
dividual choirs. 


PARIS TRIO PRESENTS 
ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 








MacDowell, Foote and Fairchild Works 
Offered by Miss Brazeau, Tracol 
and Schidenhelm 


Paris, May 21.—It was in a worthy 
cause that the American pianist, Marie 
Therese Brazeau enlisted her services 
and those of two assisting French art- 
ists, the violinist, André Tracol, concert 
master of the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, and the cellist, René 
Schidenhelm, which worthy endeavors, 
we are happy to state, were befittingly 
assisted meg appreciated by the French- 
American public of Paris. For on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 19, Miss Brazeau 
gave a concert in the Salle Erard, de- 
voted exclusively to American chamber 
music. On the program were Arthur 
Foote’s Second Trio, Op. 65, MacDowell’s 
“Keltic” Sonata and Blair Fairchild’s ex- 
quisite Trio, Op. 24, all trusted and tried 
works. An effective refutation was the 
program of the frequent European accu- 
sation of our inertia in musical creative- 
ness. .Take, for instance, the delicately 
spiritual and atmospheric trio of Fair- 
child. Here color, grace and originality 
are combined in one. Fairchild undoubt- 
edly is what is termed a strictly modern 
writer, with the additional estimable but 
all too frequently neglected asset of giv- 
ing the highest consideration to form. 
The evening’s violinist who had scratched 
—with much musicianship, to be sure- 
his way through the performance, ulti- 
mately found his salvation in the insinu- 
ating second movement of this trio. For 


America, however, it becomes nothing 
less than a duty to recognize this tal- 
ented American composer who is so un- 
stintingly accepted and appreciated here 
in France. To Miss Brazeau, on the other 
hand, is due the fullest appreciation for 
having contributed her personality and 
fine musicianship to a task so welcome to 
Americans and also to many French, 
judging from the appreciative demeanor 
of the imposing French contingent of 
the enthusiastic audience. 
O. P. JACOB. 





Musicians’ Union Refuses Offer of Man- 
agers 

The Musicians’ Union of New York 
last week refused an offer from the man- 
agers as a settlement in their present 
demand for raises in price scales. The 
Managers’ Association this time offered 
the musicians an increase of 20 per cent 
for musicians in musical houses, while 
those in dramatic houses are to be given 
25 per cent more. Besides this, the man- 
agers agreed to give $2 for the first hour 
of rehearsal and fifty cents for every ad- 
ditional fifteen minutes or fraction there- 
of. As the musicians’ union is seeking 
advances amounting to some 50 per cent, 
the offer was refused. As the present 
contract between musicians and man- 
agers expires June 30, it is expected 
some action will be taken shortly. 





Mme. Caillé Arrives in America 


Mme. Caillé, who has won fame abroad 
as an exponent of Breton folk songs, ar- 
rived in New York from France last 
week for an indefinite stay. She plans 
to give a number of lecture-recitals, both 
publicly and under private auspices, il- 
lustrating the folk-lore of Brittany and 
of other French provinces as_ well. 
Though she makes her home in Paris 
Mme. Caillé belongs to a distinguished 
Breton family and was born in Nantes. 
Her folk-song répertoire is said to be 
exhaustive. 


VIENNA NEEDS STUDENTS 





Austrian Teachers’ Association Sends 
Appeal to Americans 


American musicians and music stu- 
dents have been appealed to in a mes- 
sage received by MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week from the National Association of 
Viennese music-pedagogues, headed by 
Paul Pichier, chief editor of the Musik- 
pidagogische Zeitschrift. 

Attention was called in the appeal to 
the former status of Vienna in the 
musical world. Vienna is in danger of 
losing this position altogether, it is 
stated, unless its many teachers are en- 
abled to pursue their vocation. Hence 
America is appealed to, not only to allow 
but also to facilitate the coming of her 
students to Vienna. Negotiations are 
already under way with the American 
Minister in Vienna to facilitate ease of 
travel, it is stated. 





Joan Manén Coming to U. S. for Tour 
Under Mrs. Sawyer’s Direction 


A cable was received June 5 by Mrs. 
Antonio Sawyer, the New York manager, 
from Joan Manén, which assures the 
coming of the great Spanish violinist, 
next season for his first American tour. 
As will be recalled Mrs. Sawyer had 
negotiated with Mr. Manén shortly be- 
fore the war, but the tour was postponed 
because of the inability of Mr. Manén to 
leave Spain. He will arrive in America 
in the fall according to present advices. 





Marcella Craft Again Under M. H. Han- 
son’s Management 


It was announced from the offices of 
M. H. Hanson, in New York this week, 
that Marcella Craft, the soprano, has 
again come under Mr. Hanson’s manage- 
ment. Mr. Hanson introduced Miss 
Craft to American audiences and she 
had been under his management until 
two years ago. 
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Los Angeles School Children 
Won to Love of Good Music 





High and Grammar Schools Alike Organize Their Own Orches- 
tras—Studying Harmony and Counterpoint—Watching a 


‘Real Orchestra” Rehearse 








By ADOLPH TANDLER 
Conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 


Seven years ago, realizing that the 
average business man in the West was 
not very much interested in symphonic 
music, I tried to interest the young peo- 
ple. To my good fortune I found the 
greatest help in the person of Dr. Sheels, 
superintendent of all the high schools in 
Los Angeles, who indorsed at once my 
plan for winning over the young people. 
To-day every high school in Los Angeles 
has not only its own band, but also an 
orchestra and classes for harmony and 
counterpoint. Even every grammar 
school to-day has an orchestra, no mat- 
ter how small. The enthusiasm of the 
young people is quite wonderful, and it 
is most gratifying to see what success 
they have attained. 

Mrs. W. H. Strong, a composer her- 
self, and vice-president of the Los An- 
geles Symphony, initiated a prize, con- 
sisting of an annual scholarship, for the 
highest mark in the musical memory 
contest, in which 6000 school children 
participated. The Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave ‘lectures on in- 
struments and a concert in nearly every 
high school. As a special rate for the 
students a season ticket of eight sym- 
phony concerts was only $1, and over 
1000 high school students took advantage 
of it. 

In all the past seasons every member 
of a school crchestra was allowed to at- 
tend one or two rehearsals of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On my annual visits 
to the high schools I made it always a 
point to explain to the pupils not only 
the apparently pleasant sides, but also 
the hard struggle involved in becoming 
a conscientious, successful musician; 
and I expressed my hope that they, as 
the future of this country, should sup- 
port symphony orchestras as a_ public 
educational uplifting institution, when 


they will have power to carry the mes- 
sage of good music to the masses. 

The board of directors of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra gave free con- 
certs to the employees of the different 
manufacturing concerns in Los Angeles, 
which proved to be so successful that 
they will be doubled next season. The 
wonderful climate in California enabled 
us, also, to give free open air concerts 
on Christmas Day and on Easter Sunday 





Adolph Tandler, Conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony 


morning, which were attended by over 
10,000 people. I only hope that the dif- 
ferent chambers of commerce and the 
city itself will not only aseper’, but 
greatly enlarge this _public-spirited 
movement, as a wonderful well-paying 
investment on their part for the benefit 
of the whole community, and so last but 
not least the way for the coming musical 
geniuses of America will be paved. 








How Oberhoffer, Despite Handicaps 
Guided Minneapolis Forces to Fame 








CHICAGO, May 26.—Had Emil Ober- 
hoffer not chosen to become an orches- 
tral conductor, he might easily have de- 
veloped his proficiency as a piano or vio- 
lin virtuoso. Had he decided to leave 
the musical field altogether, he could 
have made a real success on the stage, 
thanks to an unusually vivid personal- 
ity, a bent for mimicry, and a happy fac- 
ulty for analyzing character. 

Not that he himself is authority for 
all these hypothetical vocational inclina- 
tions; if he were telling the story he 
probably would suggest that nature in- 
tended him primarily as a tiller of the 
soil, for it is in that capacity that he 


spends happy months every summer on 
his farm at Orchard Lake, Minn. How- 
ever that may be, Fate arranged it all 
quite differently, with the result that he 
is the man who organized, developed, 
made famous, and still guides the ar- 
tistic destinies of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, one of the great or- 
chestral bodies of the United States. 
It was some sixteen (or was it seven- 
teen?) years ago that he first estab- 
lished what has since become a remark- 
able institytion. In those days it was 
far more difficult than now to persuade 
people that a symphony orchestra _ is 
something more than a source of recrea- 
tion for the heavily cultivated. There 
was but little local tradition to build 
upon; there were no local standards by 
which to effect measurement. The 
structure had to be built from the very 
foundation. In St. Paul and Minnea- 
polis people knew Emil Oberhoffer well 
as a gifted musician, who had been ac- 


tive for several years as choirmaster 
and organist in different Twin City 
churches. He had also demonstrated abil- 
ity as a conductor and lecturer on musi- 
cal topics in connection with perform- 
ances of oratorio and opera. What they 
could not know was that he was, and had 
always been, a sincere and very thor- 
ough student of the means whereby mu- 
sical eminence was to be reached, and 
i, he kept steadily before him a high 
ideal. 

Born in Munich, he was the son of a 
musician, particularly distinguished for 
the composition of scholarly ecclesiasti- 
cal music. Although a very young man 
when he first came to the United States, 
Emil Oberhoffer arrived with an equip- 
ment that has stood him in good stead 
through all the exigencies of a notable 
musical career. Besides his native 
tongue, he spoke both French and Ital- 
ian fluently, and he had had the kind of 
literary environment and background in- 
dispensable to broad musical accomplish- 
ment. Ecclesiastical music he knew well. 
A strong taste for the theater, and the 
atmosphere, artistically speaking, of his 
native city, made him keenly familiar 
with, and critical of, operatic technique. 
And his whole early training tended to 
acquaint him with many departments of 
musical literature. 

When the chance finally came, he was 
ready for it. He met it not only with 
the technical skill necessary, but with 
the ardent fire of an ambition never sat- 
isfied; an ideal never realized. He faced 
it, also, with the patience that was nec- 
essary to carry him through the early, 
and sometimes heartbreaking, years of 
his orchestra’s history. It was no easy 
matter to convince the public of its de- 
sirability, and it was still harder to 


convert it to the point of lending suffi- 
cient financial support. Nor was it a 
simple - matter, those early seasons, to 
find capable musicians. But those diffi- 
culties, after all, are the common diffi- 
culties of all builders. Perhaps they 
were the more acute in his case because 
of geographical location, which made ac- 
cess to metropolitan sources of supply al- 
most impossible. The later history of 
the organization is an open book to those 
Americans who follow the fortunes of 
music. Mr. Oberhoffer has raised the 
Minneapolis Symphony to the front 
rank; he aspires to make it better each 
year. 

Every season finds him ready with a 
surprising and gratifying supply of new 
compositions to intersperse with the in- 
dispensable classics, for he has a _ pe- 
culiarly receptive attitude toward sin- 
cere aspirants for musical fame, just as 
he has a broadly catholic taste in music 
itself. He is equally at home with the 
best of French modernists, and with the 
Russians. Brahms is his idol; yet he 
knows the place of a Victor Herbert in 
a lighter program. And he is no more 
ready to bestow loving, painstaking at- 
tention on Beethoven or Mozart than to 
the composition of an unknown American 
composer, should he deem it worthy of 
a hearing. A charming conversation- 
alist, he owes this faculty partly to a 
wide variety of interests, and partly to 
an alert sense of humor. Very likely 
that is the reason why complacency and 
self-satisfaction have never marred his 
broad mental and artistic outlook; why 
he is never content with any measure of 
achievement that is in sight; and why 
he is able to inspire with zeal and loy- 
alty, his musicians, to whom he would 
be the first to give credit for his own 
success. M. A. McL. 


CUNNINGHAM AGAIN SINGS 








American Baritone Appears With Suc- 
cess After Absence From Stage 


Reports from Hamilton, Canada, de- 
scribe the recent return to the concert 
stage of Claude Cunningham, the dis- 
tinguished American baritone, who has 
not been heard publicly for several sea- 
sons. So enthusiastic are the reviews of 
Mr. Cunningham’s singing that one 
reaches the gratifying conclusion that 
he has fully recovered his health and 
vocal powers. In “It Is Enough,” from 
“Elijah,” the baritone, according to 
local reports, sang with “rare beauty and 
richness of voice” |§Ward-Stephen’s 
“Christ in: Flanders” and Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death” afforded 
additional proof of the sterling inter- 
pretative qualities that have always 
characterized the noted baritone’s art. 

The concert which marked Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s return to the public was given 
by the Centenary Choir under the di- 
rection of W. H. Hewlett. 





Jacobinoff Again to Conduct Orchestra 
of University of California 


As a result of his success last season, 
Sascha Jacobinoff, the violinist, left for 
Berkeley, Cal., on June 11 where he 
will again take up his work as conductor 
of the orchestra of the University of 
California. He will also give a series of 
ten recitals during the summer featur- 
ing different programs at each concert. 
Mr. Jacobinoff will fill several engage- 
ments en route, appearing in Denver and 
San Francisco. He plans to return to 
New York early in September. His re- 
cent tour which included appearances in 
St. John and Fredericton, N. B., was 
highly successful. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns Off for England 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, the young so- 
pranos, whose programs of duet num- 
bers have won them a wide following, 
sailed for England last week on the 
Royal George. They will spend the sum- 
mer in rest and travel and concertize in 





the fall, as they have already had a 


successful London season. In future 
they will devote their time entirely to 
concerts under the direction of Daniel 
Mayer. 





Tex., Forces Unite for 
Music Week 


SAN ANGELO, TEx., June 3.—The 
Music Week which was recently held, 
was a success in every sense of the word. 
Special musical programs were given in 
all the churches, community sings, glee 
and choral concerts in various parts of 
town, and on Thursday night, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink packed the Lyric 
Theater. The week was brought to a 
close with a memory contest by the pub- 
lic school children. 


San Angelo, 


PREPARE HOME FOR 
QUAKER CITY’S MUSic 


To Renovate Academy 4 f | 
Music for Next Season— 
Bok Tells of Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7.—The Academ, 
of Music will be renovated but not “mod. 
ernized” to fit it for housing more ¢om-. 
fortably and efficiently the local orc)es. 
tral and opera seasons. 

The famous foyer, with its remark. 
able art gallery of stage and misip 
celebrities, will be put in shape fo; 
smaller concerts, dances, lectures nq 
conferences. The city will thus gain , 
new and most desirable hall for man, 
events in which seating capacity is 
the sole desideratum, but in which a 
tain intimacy is important. 

The main auditorium, with a seati; 
capacity of about 3000, will unce: 
various improvements. One will be to 
add a considerable number of seats to 
the auditorium. This will be efiected by 
turning the stage into the picture frame 
type instead of the present “apron”’ type. 
The Academy is one of the very few 
theaters in the world which has kep: 
throughout the years its old-fashioned 
stage. In some of the McCormack, 
Schumann-Heink and other big concerts 
it was stated that several hundred per. 
sons were seated on the stage. Behind 
scenes, nfany important changes are to 
be made in order to fit tne stage for 
operatic performances. In the decade or 
so since the opera season was given 
there numerous changes in stagecraft 
have been developed and provisions have 
to be made for meeting their require- 
ments. The dressing rooms will be en- 
larged in number and will be improved. 

Two expert architectural engineers 
are now examining the building to de- 
termine the feasibility of the numerous 
changes to which conservative Phila- 
delphia, in one of its most traditiona 
institutions, must yield. Edward Bok, 
the prime mover in the plan to take over 
the Academy for at least five years, in 
making announcement of the architects’ 
presence, stated that nothing will be done 
to mar the interior beauty and dignity 
of the structure and that every care wil! 
be taken to retain the marvelous acoustics 
of the auditorium. 

Bok said, “is a 





“The foyer,” Mr. 
splendid hall in itself, beautifully pro 
portioned, and can be made soundprool. 
Events can go on there at the same time 
that other affairs are being given in the 
main auditorium. 

“The Academy,” Mr. Bok declared, 
enthusiastically, “is going to be brought 
back to its old-time glory, and be mad 
the center of Philadelphia’s musical art, 
social and civic activities. It has five 
very busy and notable years ahead of it. 

By this it is judged that the house will 
also be leased for political meetings, big 
mass meetings called for community pur- 
poses, important dances, such as _ the 
charity and other balls, ete. It will als 
be used for certain types of theatrical 
entertainment at times when such use 
will not interfere with the operations 0! 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and _ the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. bok 
announces that Harry T. Jordan, for 
many years manager of Keith’s Million 
Dollar Theater in this city, and for the 
past several seasons in full charge of a! 
the manifold Keith interests in the zone 
centering in Philadelphia, has been 4* 
sociated with the committee in charge 
of the enterprise, as an expert advise! 
on theatrical attractions and various 
technical details of management. Mr 
Jordan, who for years has been an !- 
portant factor in the many big theatrica' 
benefits given for altruistic purposes |" 
this city, will be a member of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Bok is not yet ready to disclos¢ 
the names of the full personnel of the 
committee or the names of the officers 
of the new Academy of Music Comp:n): 
now preparing for incorporation. le. 
however, paid a word of tribute to ti 
fact that not one man asked to © 
operate refused, and said that he /1ad 
never in his public career seen sU° 
unanimity in a civie spirited enterpr!s®: 

Conferences have already been he’ 
with the city officials, including Dire’t0" 
Cortelyou of the Department of Pu! 


Safety; Fire Marshal George Clark nd vs 


Edwin Clark, chief of the Burea ° 
Building Inspection, in anticipatio! 
the changes to be made in the —™ 

W. R. ™ 
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‘| Rabaud to Succeed Faure 


as Director 


of the Conservatoire, Is Paris Rumor 


Re al 


T)ARIS, April 29—In the important 

- news now current is the credible 

‘mor that Gabriel Fauré is to give up 

1e direction of the Conservatoire and 
will be replaced by Henri Rabaud. 

). L. Inghelbrecht, whose rare ex- 
cellence as conductor and composer | 
have already had occasion to praise 
several years ago, organized an excel- 
lent choral association called the Choral 
Association of Paris. This is a difficult 
task in Paris, where organizations of 
this kind are rare and where the associa- 
tion for choral singing founded by Jean 
}q’Estournelles de Constant is the only 
one pursuing a like object. The A. C. P., 
which shines by the quality of its voices, 
the homogeneity and musical character 
‘of its interpretations joined its efforts 
recently with those of the Ignace Pleyel! 
Orchestra. The concert which these two 
societies gave under the direction of a 
single leader was dedicated to modern 
French music and included several first 
hearings. There is no longer anything 
to say of “The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian,’ which remains, perhaps, the com- 
'pletest and certainly the most permeated 
iwith poetry of all of Debussy’s works. 
i Jeanne Laval interpreted the solo part 
‘with an art which places her far above 
many renowned singers. The “Danse 
des Devadasis” on the contrary is not 
the most characteristic work of Florent 
Schmitt, and one recognizes with diffi- 
culty the powerful author of the 
“Psaume,” the “Tragedy of Salome‘ and 
of the Quintet. The two choruses of 
Louis Aubert, “April” and “Pare d’Au- 
tomne,” the first resonant with the mur- 
murs of springtime, the other pene- 
trated with melancholy, pleased by the 
finish of their vocal writing, their in- 
genious disposition and their seductive 
color. The grace and the fervor of 
“Daphnis et Chloe” by Maurice Ravel 
need no longer be described. 

But the “Song of Songs” of D. E. Ing- 
helbrecht, not previously performed, 
seemed to me to possess pre-eminent im- 
portance. The work reveals lofty con- 
ception and simplicity of facture, so- 
riety of means and a justice of speech, 
Which denotes an extremely interesting 
rientation. 

The “Festival of Joy” organized by 
he Association of People’s Festivals, at 
he Trocadero, was given with the co- 
peration of another choral society, re- 
ruited exclusively from among. the 
vorkers. It was an excellent début for 
his association which intends among 
ther things “to obtain a larger public 
or the great master works.” The Ninth 
ymphony of Beethoven and fragments 
rom the “‘Mastersinger” made up the 
rogram. Albert Doyen, who conducted 
he enthusiastic singers, deservés much 
raise for so finished and so devoted a 
erformance. The audience was as im- 
ressive as the works themselves, re- 
pectful; silent, moved and enthusiastic, 
julte what the most demanding person 
ould desire. 

The Paris Orchestra conducted by the 
lanists, Georges de Lausnay and M. 
rancis Casadesus, is undertaking in the 
ame hall the duty of educating the 
asses artistically. Well known mas- 
‘rworks and new compositions are side 
Y Side on its programs and receive care- 
ul performances. At the second ses- 
lon, the public appreciated the merits 
an unpublished symphony poem by 
‘Charles Morac called “Berceau” after 
€ poem of Albert Samain. Among the 
umberless recitals of which the an- 
Suncements cover the walls of Paris, I 
ish specially to mention the one given 
Alexandre Koubitzky, an exceptional 
terpreter of “Chants et Danses da la 
‘ort’ by Moussorgsky. He sang, be- 
des the popular Greek songs of Maurice 
‘vel, the popular Rumanian songs of 
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Stan Golestan, some melodies. of 
Beethoven, some songs by the “five” of 
the Russian ‘‘Koutchka”’ inspired by the 
orient. All of these were done with ex- 
ceptionally poetic art. 

At the Salle des Agriculteurs, some old 
Italian masters collected in the national 


edition of Gabriele d’Annunzio were 
brought to light by Mmes. Engel- 
Bathori, Romanitza, M. Benvenuti. 


Among them the suite by Zipoli, sere- 
nades by Bassani, some pastoral and 
dramatic songs reappeared in all their 
pristine freshness and with a gracious 
air, which later works do not always pos- 
Sess. 


Ancient Works Presented 


One of the most artistic performances 
of the week was given in a private resi- 
dence and numbered among its inter- 
preters some amateurs who might easily 
have passed for professionals. 

The Countess Rene de Bearn offered 
the hospitality of the theater which she 
had engaged to a group of musical and 
artistic people who assemble under the 
name of Petite Scene. This society, 
first of all, for its own enjoyment, ex- 
cavated certain old works of our dram- 
atic repertoire, especially some exquisite 
comedies of the eighteenth century. This 
time it devoted its program to three 
works, which included musical numbers, 
and of which the direction was confided 
very fortunately to Felix Rangel. 

“TIdyl of Peace” by Lully, certain arias 
of Gluck, the “Two Hunters and the Milk 
Maiden,” by Dunni, were presented. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
each with its distinctive characteristics, 
enjoyed their success, an unequal suc- 
cess it was true. The Cantata of Lully, 
in spite of its nobility, hardly represents 
the genius of the author of “Atys.” In 
“Isabel and Gertrude,” the contribution 
of Gluck makes one forget that of 
Blaise, but the little airs of Dunni, of 
the “Two Hunters and the Milk Maiden” 
exceeded the charm of the other works. 
It is necessary to say that this pastoral 
was interpreted with delightful talent 


+} Composer About to Resign, Is Current Report—Inghelbrecht Chorus Joins Pleyel Orchestra, 
in Concert Dedicated to Modern French Music—New Inghelbrecht Work Proves Most 
Lofty of Several Premiéres—“Festival of Joy” Held in Trocadero—Concerts Devoted to 
Ancient Works—Tax on Pianos May Be Withdrawn 
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by the amateurs who made up the com- 
pany. 

At the l’Ecole Normale de musique de 
Paris directed by Auguste Mangeot by 
the methods of which I have already 
spoken, Alfred Cortot will begin his 
course devoted to the romantic period. 
It will last from June 7 to June 30. 
Among the works which will be taken up 
are Schubert’s Sonata in A Minor, Fan- 
tasia C Major, 12 Landler, Impromptu in 
B Flat; Weber’s Sonata in A _ Flat 
Major, Rondo in E Flat, “Invitation to 
the Dance’’; Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Serieuses, Rondo Cappricioso, 6 Songs 
without words; Chopin’s 8 Preludes, 6 
Etudes, 2 Sonatas B Flat Minor and 
B Minor), Polonaise in A Flat, Bar- 
carolle, Nocturne in C Sharp Minor, 
Waltz in A Flat, Mazurkas and Taran- 
telle; Schumann’s Etudes symphoniques, 
Carnival (op 9) “Scenes from Child- 
hood,” Kreisleriana, Fantasia; Listz’s 
Sonata Paganini “Etudes” (Campenella, 
variations), Transcental Studies (Ma- 
zeppa, “Feux Follets”), Polonaise in E, 
Rhapsodies Nos. 2, 11, 12, Fantasia on 
the name of B. A. C. H., Two “Legends.” 

The tax on pianos which provoked so 
much feeling among teachers is going 
to be modified in the interest of instruc- 
tors and pianists. Mr. Lalou, head of 
the General Budget of the City of Paris 
of the Municipal Council is going to pro- 
pose to exempt instruments “used nor- 
mally for practice by members of the 
profession.” It is very probable that 
his colleagues will adopt his point of 
view and that justice will be done. 

At the Opera, several eagerly awaited 
re-entries have taken place, among them 
those of Mlle. Cheval, Mme. Yvonne 
Gall, Mme. Kousnetzoff, Journet, Mura- 
tore and Couzinou. 

At the Gaité-Lyrique, the “Geisha” 
has been revived with Mme. Marguerite 
Carre and Max Dearly. It was followed 
on May 7 by “Veronique.” 

It is announced that Camille Saint- 
Saéns will shortly leave France for 
Greece, ‘where he will spend a month in 
Athens. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


GIORNI SAILS FOR EUROPE 


Pianist-Composer’s New Works Will Be 
Produced 

Aurelio Giorni, the young Italian pian- 
ist and composer, was among the pas- 
sengers on the Rotterdam, sailing for 
Europe on June 10. Mr. Giorni will go 
direct to Italy, to spend most of the 
summer at a villa outside Florence with 
his parents, and returning to the United 
States in September, when both in solo 
recitals and as pianist with the Els- 
huco Trio, where his work has been so 
greatly admired, a busy season is al- 
ready booked for him. 

Mr. Giorni’s string quartet and trio 
will both be heard in Rome this summer. 
Joseph Bonnet, the famous French or- 
ganist, who recently heard some of the 
young composer’s remarkable fugal work 
written during the past winter, has asked 
him to compose a canon for the organ, 
with a view to including it on his forth- 
coming programs. 


La Forge, Carver and Miss Harwood 
Heard in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., June 5.—Music- 
lovers were present en masse at the 
Academy of Music on the evening: of 
May 29 to hear the young Lynchburg 
coloratura soprano, Waverly Harwood, 
pupil of Frank La Forge, and before this 
a student under Annie C. Clark of the 
Randolph Macon Woman’s_ College 
faculty of this city. She was assisted 
by Charles Carver, basso, and Mr. La 
Forge, the latter playing the accom- 
paniments and a piano group with his 
usual finesse. The program contained 
groups of solos by each of the three 
artists, and a duet by the two singers at 
its conclusion. Miss Harwood was given 
a cordial welcome from the beginning, 
and her lovely voice immediately won 
her audience. Mr. Carver was also en- 
thusiastically applauded. The program 
contained many compositions of Mr. La 
Forge. G. B. M. 





Nicola Zerola Sings Verdi’s “Otello” 
with Italian Lyric Federation 


Verdi’s “Otello” was given a_note- 
worthy performance by the Italian Lyric 
Federation on the evening of May 29, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
title réle, in the hands of Nicola‘ Zerola, 
was well portrayed, and his rich, fine 
voice greatly admired by the large audi- 
ence. Elena Kirmes was Desdemona, 
Ada Paggi, Emilia, and Augusto On- 
dogne, Jago. The orchestra was admir- 
able, under the conductorship of Adriano 
Ariani. a. Fh. 








Damrosch Forces Heard at Paris Opera 











Walter Damrosch, Conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, and His Players Photographed in Front of the Opéra in 


Paris Upon Their Arrival from the United States for the First Concert of Their European Tour. 


On the Conduc- 


tor’s Right Is Mary Flagler, Daughter of Harry Harkness Flagler, President of the Symphony Society of New York, 
and on His Left His Daughter, Anita Blaine Damrosch 
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Dramatic Teacher Believes 
Few Operatic Artists Know 
First Essentials of Acting— 
Their Limited Capacity for 
Expressing Emotion — The 
“Naturalness” of Acting 
and How it Improves the 
Voice 


5 yen el opera im this country, if de- 
prived of its throng-drawing stars, 
and if bereft of its moneyed supporters, 
could not thrive on its own merits, is 
the belief of Enrica Clay Dillon, a teach- 
er of dramatic art, and a specialist 
in opera. And the reason, she says, is 
because the exponents of opera to-day 
have neglected truth and nature in the 
interpretations of their work. 

“What opera consists of to-day,” she 
says, “as far as the interpreters are 
concerned, is of howling, mostly, howling 
more or less beautiful, but howling 
nevertheless. But as drama, as a story, 
the opera has been neglected. In most 
instances to-day, opera for the artists 
represents an opportunity when they, in 
song, may preen themselves before the 
public, but the idea of co-operation, 
joining with the rest of the cast for 
artistic dramatic work, does not often 
occur to them. ; 

“It is up to the opera singer to-day to 
look further into the dramatic side of 
her work, to pay further attention to the 
acting,'so that the story of the opera 
may ‘get across.’ After all, the words 
in opera count little—the greater part 
of the audience does not understand 
them—hence the acting must tell the 
story. ; 

“Of course, when I tell this to most 
artists they say that acting only means 
being natural. This is perfectly true— 
but what is being natural. Most opera 
singers confuse nature with habit, two 
opposite things. For instance, it is 
natural for some people to slouch, to 
be ungraceful—but this is not nature, 
it is habit. Then, too, most of us are so 
hemmed in by education and convention 
that the natural movements are unknown 
to us; we have restrained ourselves so 





Prominent New York vocal 
teacher (baritone) desires con- 
nection with school, seminary 
or conservatory within one or 
two hours’ commuting distance 
from New York. 

Experienced singing instructor 
in all its branches. Full or part 
time. 

Summer or entire year. Per- 
manent if desired. 


Address Box D, Musical America, 
New York 








Experienced church singer (bari- 
tone) desires position in church 
quartet, soloist or choir director. 


Available from Sept., 1920. 
Address Box H, 


*‘Musical America,"’ New York 











Violinist, giving up concertising, will sell Antonius 
Stradivarius, Nicholas Lupot, Antonius Gragnani, 
Violins. Wonderful instruments, positively genuine. 
Address ‘‘Going West,’’ c/o Musical America. 





A denominational colle in the South is in need 
of a voice teacher (man); salary on a percentage 
basis with guarantee of $2000. Exceptional train- 
ing and highest standard of character required. An 
assistant in piano and pipe-organ also desired, salary 
$1200. Address Box ‘‘P,’’ c/o Musical America. 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Entire Library Classic and Modern Choral 
Works (womens’ voices) for sale. Reason- 
able. Write Box 327, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


For rent July and August, large studio near Fifth 
Avenue. Grand plano, rece room Sotephene and 
service. Anderson, 62 est 45th t., New 
York. Phone Vanderbilt 6243. 


STUDIO TO 8S 
On 72d Street near Broadway—two days weekly— 
two grand pianos. Address ‘‘8,”"’ care Musical Amer- 
ica or phone 6156 Columbus. 


Pianist desirous of Southern or Western locality, 
either-conservatory or college. University graduate 
and authorized exponent Progressive Series. Testi- 
monials. Address Box ©. D., c/o Musical America. 











Photo by Marcia Stein 


Enrica Clay Dillon, Teacher of Dramatic 
Art, and a Specialist in Opera 


long as to have forgotten what being 
natural is. If we really could be natural, 
could express our emotions by the natural 
gestes and movements, we would be truly 
great actors, but we must discover what 
these natural gestes are. It was my 
master, Motino, who really dedicated 
himself to the art of discovering the 
‘natural’ motions reflecting our feelings, 
and these he brought into his system of 
dramatic studies. 

“Although he ranked with Salvini as 
the great Italian actor of his day, 
Motino left his own field for that of the 
musical stage. There he found that the 
art of acting was little cultivated among 
opera singers, and that opera as a stage 
art was at a low level. Then he started 
to experiment, seeking out the origin, 
the meanings, of gestures, and how 
they were related to our emotions. 

“He went to the painters, sculptors, 
actors; he explored the country among 
the simple peasantry; he went into the 
cafés of Italy—in all classes of life, 
seeking out the forms in which people 


generally unknown. 

“In his researches he found that the 
gestes of most operatic artists was con- 
fined to some thirteen or fourteen motions 
of the arms, body or feet, which they 
repeated over and over again, to express 
the most varied kinds of emotions. Let 
the onlooker, during an operatic ex- 
cursion, as I have done, note the artist. 
He will see that an aria is generally 
punctuated by the same few motions 
repeated again and again, and outside 
of the voice the motion is utterly barren 
of meaning. 


Death of ‘Valentine’ 


“Take, for instance, a definite example 
of this lack of dramatic idea in, say, 
Valentine’s killing in ‘Faust.’ Generally 
you will see Valentine, after being 
stabbed, throwing his arms outward, and 
after much gyration with them, fall 
down dead. This is quite unlike the case 
in life, where when a person receives a 
wound with steel, he clutches the 
wound itself, trying, as it were, to hold 
life in, to stop the wound. Yet few art- 
ists ever do this. In the statue of the 
Dying Gladiator, for instance, you will 
see this; the sculptor has modeled him 
clutching the wound, trying to imprison 
the departing life. 

“Another point to be emphasized, is 
restraint. When I speak of acting it 
does not necessarily comprise exertion, or 
much bodily motion, for restraint in 
gestes is even more suggestive. A 
movement of the face, or the arm; a look 
—all may convey tremendous meaning. 
The great thing to be remembered in act- 
ing, also, is that one is working upon 
his audience; the emotion is to be drawn 
from them. The actor must restrain his 
emotions; his gestes must suggest them; 
but it is his audience which must respond 
emotionally. 

“There is a false notion that acting 
will hurt the voice; this I absolutely 
deny. Has his finesse in acting hurt 
Scotti’s voice? So far is it from hurting 
the voice that I have seen greater 
emotional depth enter a singer’s work 
after she realizes the value of true 
geste. For when one attempts ‘to in- 
terpret certain emotions by their proper 
and natural motions, the effect reacts 
so as to make the singer actually ap- 
preciate that sentiment.” F. R. G. 





MUSICAL PACE CONTINUES 
BRISK IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Ysaye and Elman Give Second Concert 
—Verdi “Requiem” Sung at Stan- 
ford on Memorial Day 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 31.—The 
second recital of Ysaye and Elman failed 
to draw the audience which it merited, 
only about 2,000 persons attending. The 
appearance of these two artists was a 
rare treat, and it is to be regretted that 
more of San Francisco did not appreci- 
ate it. 

The Loring Club, conducted by Wal- 
lace A. Sabin, gave the final concert’ of 
the season on Saturday evening. It was 
one of the best ever given by this club, 
which is one of the leading musical fac- 
tors not only of the city, but of the entire 
Pacific Coast. A string orchestra gave 


valuable support to the chorus. Harriet 
Bennett was the soloist and created a 
favorable impression with her singing of 
the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” a 
group of songs by Agathe Grondahl and 
the “Serenata Moriaca” by Alvarez. 

Verdi’s “Requiem” with a chorus of 
125 and an orchestra of 30 men from 
the San Francisco Symphony was per- 
formed at Stanford University as a mem- 
orial service on Decoration Day. It was 
under the direction of Warren D. Allen 
with Mrs. Howard A. Tennyson, soprano; 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto; Hugh J. 
Williams, tenor, and Marsden Argall, 
bass, soloists. Myrtle Shafer presided 
at the organ. 

Ulderico Mareelli is presenting a series 
of national programs at the Tivoli Thea- 
ter. Last week was devoted to the music 
of Russia. The Tivoli quartet, consist- 
ing of Georges Simonet, tenor; Marion 
Vecki, baritone; Henry L. Perry, first 
bass, and William F. Meyers, second bass, 
sang excellently. 

Once a year the musical clubs of 


San Francisco descend from the musical 


heights and present the annual “Jinks” to 


members and guests. On last Thursday 
evening the colonial ballroom of the St. 
Francis Hotel was filled to capacity, and 
one of the best programs ever presented 
was heard. 

The Minetti Orchestra is attracting 
much favorable mention, and has already 
furnished a number of graduates into the 
San Francisco Orchestra. Giulio Min- 
etti is the conductor, and a concert on 
Friday evening demonstrated that both 
conductor and orchestra have won a place 
in the musical life of San Francisco. An- 
tonio de Vally, tenor, sang several solos 
finely, while his ensemble class gave a 
fine presentation of Gounod’s “Gallia.” 
Christine Howells, a member of the or- 
chestra, played two flute solos admirably. 

On Thursday evening the “California 
Singers” gave one of their interesting 
“Opera Pop Concerts” under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Schiller. The principal 
numbers were from “Faust,” and the 
soloists were Claire Harrington, so- 
prano; Louise Darrow, contralto; Frank 
Mueller, tenor; Marion Vecki, baritone, 
and James E. Driscoll, bass. The chorus 
and orchestra, as well as the soloists, did 
good work. 

On Tuesday evening the monthly meet- 
ing of the San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association was held at the studios of 
John Manning. Domenico Brescia, who 
presided, had arranged an excellent pro- 
gram by Antonio de Grassi, violin; Alma 
Winchester, soprano; Ashley Pettis, pi- 
epist, and Frederick Maurer, accompan- 
ist. 

H. B. Pasmore presented Maud Stelling 
Stevens, soprano, and Douglas Allan, 
baritone, in an interesting studio recital 
last week. 

Tina Lerner gave a splendid program 
at the young peoples’ concert under the 
direction of the City Federation of Wo- 
men’s Club on Friday afternoon. 

Elizabeth Simpson presented Winnifred 
Williams and Ethel Long Martin in a 
joint piano recital last week. 

Mabel Mansfeldt presented Laura Wil- 
kie McNulty in a piano recital at the 


_body of which to be proud. 


Concert With Four Soloists 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 4.—Tha’ 
Crescent Hill Musical Club is the jy, 
chorus in Louisville was the opini ) ,; 
those who heard the concert they = 
at the auditorium of the Boys’ 
School last Thursday evening. Ma 
of fifty voices and under the direct 
Mrs. William J. Horn, it is a m 





The chorus was assisted by EF. 
Metz, soprano; Mrs. P. C. Knopf, ¢op. 
tralto; William Horn, tenor, and WV ,);., 
Shackleton, bass, with Marguerite 
mann as the efficient pianist. 

The offerings were the Goring-T! 
“Swan and Skylark,” which was 
sented in an exquisite manner, a ; 
mixed group of songs which ine ide; 
Greig’s “Landsighting,” MacDovw> |). 
“Hymn of the Pilgrims,” Schum:ny’ 
“Gypsy Life,” Offenbach’s “Oh, | 
Night” and Gounod’s “Faust Waltz 
large audience was very enthusiasi:. 

H. Pp 





Four New Saenger Songs Winning \\ id, 
Popularity 


Wide popularity is being accorde 
Gustav Saenger’s four new interesting 
songs published by Carl Fischer, |yri¢ 
by Frederick H. Martens. “Scotch Pas. 
torale,” “Marie,” “A Soldier Parting’ 
and “A Memory” are the titles of thes 
songs. The “Scotch Pastorale” is , 
vocal setting of the composer’s wel! 
known violin solo of the same nanie of 
which the Victor Talking Machine ( on. 
pany has just released a charming ree. 
ord by Mischa Elman. The song is be- 
ing sung with great success by Rosalie 
Miller and Mabel Riegelmann. “4 
Memory” is already in the répertoires of 
—— Lund and Christine Langen- 

an. 





Another Addition to Peabody Staff 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 5.—The many 
requests for enrolment in the voca! de- 
partment of the Summer School of the 
Peabody Conservatory, has made it nec- 
essary to appoint an additional instruc- 
tor. Manager Frederick R. Huber has 
selected Oscar H. Lehmann, the tenor, 
for the post. Mr. Lehmann will assist 
Adelin Fermin, head of the vocal depart- 
ment. Mr. Lehmann is a musical product 
of the Peabody. The Peabody Sunimer 
School will open July 5 and be in ses- 
sion for six weeks, the dates coinciding 
with those of the Johns Hopkins Summer 
School, so students of the one institu- 
tion may take supplementary studies at 
the other. 





SELINA, ALA—The Junior Music 
Study Club held its annual recital on 
May 21 at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
A representative audience greeted each 
number with enthusiasm, the High 
School Orchestra, Gertrude Early, ¢o! 
ductor, being particularly well receiv 
On May 25 a concert was given in “a! 
lowville, Ala., by four Selina musicians, 
Mrs. W. W. Harper, soprano; Mrs. 4. 
Rothschild, violinist; Marie Smith, *0- 
prano; Mrs. L. K. McVoy, accompanist 
The hall was filled to overflowing, an 
the audience was enthusiastic in its © 
pression of pleasure. A number of >e¢ 
lina people attended the recita’. 





SALINA, KAN.—Hazel Silver, soprano 
of Chicago, sang at a private musica‘: | 
Salina at the home of Mrs. E. A. Hille’, 
with David Nyvall, Jr., of the Wesley! 
College of Musie, accompanying, May ~”. 
Miss Silver is a Kansas girl, a forme! 
Wesleyan student and is visiting 
home before going to New York. \!'s 
Silver will work with Frank LaForge. 


Yvette / 
Guilbert 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Several good people have written to 
me with regard to my strictures concern- 
ing the auditions given through the en- 
terprise of the National Symphony So- 
ciety under the direction of Artur Bo- 
danzky and his assistant judges. In all 
these communications, however, I did 
not find anything which impugns the 
judgment, to which I came, namely, that 
in spite of several incautious remarks 
that Mr. Bodanzky may have made there 
is no evidence tending to show that he 
acted in bad faith in the matter. Furth- 
ermore, I do not find anything which will 
alter the conclusion to which I also come, 
namely, that such auditions are absolute- 
ly impossible under the conditions and 
really are unjust to the composer, the 
conductor and the orchestra engaged in 
the matter. 

How unjust they are to the conductor 
is apparent when we realize that a musi- 
cian cannot do himself justice as a guest 
conductor, even if the orchestra under 
his baton is of the highest order. And 
nobody has been more explicit on this 
matter than Richard Aldrich, the vet- 
eran critic of the New York Times, who 
some weeks ago, in referring to the con- 
ducting of the young Dutch conductor, 
Dirk Foch, said: 

“It is by no means a fair test of a 
conductor’s abilities to put him in front 
of a new orchestra for a single concert. 
The real test is in the moulding of an 
orchestra by sustained and continued 
work for the refining effects, the balanc- 
ing, adjusting and clarify’ng of tone, the 
finish of phrasing, the establishment of a 
complete understanding between leader 
and players that shall result in an un- 
failing response to the conductor’s inten- 
tions. This cannot be done in a day or 
in a few rehearsals.” 

Now if this be true, how utterly im- 
possible is it for a conductor to do him- 
self justice without any rehearsal what- 
ever in the reading of a score, and how 
still more impossible is the situation 
when the score is still in manuscript, the 
conductor has never seen it till it is put 
before him and he is asked to play it 
with an orchestra who have not had a 
chance to even look at the pages before 
they are called upon to render them. 

In this connection it may be well for 
me to quote from an article written some 
few weeks ago by Charles D. Isaacson, 
the talented Editor of the Family Music 


Page of the New York Globe. And this 
is all the more pertinent because Mr. 
Isaacson was one of the judges who as- 
sisted at the auditions and felt called 
upon to comment upon the situation be- 
cause Mr. Bodanzky had issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the attempt to un- 
earth a production worthy of a place on 
the program of the New Symphony So- 
ciety had been futile. As Mr. Isaacson 
says, “the broad publication of this 
statement all over the country carried 
with it an implication which is hurtful 
to the cause of American art. 

“The implication back of this state- 


ment is that the contest is another con- 
clusive proof that we have no creative 
musicians in this country, which is of 
course a source of joy to the opponents 
of an American school of composition. 
So that the opinion is being fostered that 
Americans are incapable of making great 
music, that we must go abroad for the 
writers, that we must go abroad for the 
interpreters, the conductors, the impres- 
arios, and the art directors.” As Mr. 
Isaacson pointedly adds, “it is good busi- 
ness to hold back the American idea as 
long as possible.” 

Then Mr. Isaacson goes on to state 
virtually what I said recently with re- 
gard to the manner in which the audi- 
tions were conducted. Says he: 

“Please do not accept the results of 
the New Symphony Society contest with 
its natural implication. First of all, not 
every composer of any standing entered 
the contest. There were reasons. The 
composer was forced to make his entire 
orchestral score—all parts copied com- 
plete—a process which costs a huge sum 
of money and time for a poor man. The 
compositions were not given rehearsals. 
The contest took place before the judges 
without any previous reading by the mu- 
sicians. They were in manuscript, diffi- 
cult to read and difficult to play. Not 
every man in the orchestra can read a 
new composition as well as one he has 
rehearsed for years. The conductor, 
Paul Eisler, did not know the scores— 
his interpretations were haphazard—in 
one case it was directly opposed to that 
of the composer’s. Some compositions 
were conducted by the composers them- 
selves, who were afraid and nervous and 
cognizant of the attitude of the men.” 

Mr. Isaacson concludes his statement 
thus: 

“The American is working under the 
most disheartening disadvantages. He 
is submitting his works to those who are 
unconsciously antagonistic to everything 
American excepting American money. 
He is combatting his own native music 
critics who adhere to the traditions of 
the past, who only like what has been 
approved by Europe and the ancients. 
He is fighting a curious condition of 
viewpoint among his own native au- 
diences, who influenced by all that has 
been said and written, also take Ameri- 
cant art and artists with a grain of 
salt.” 

Now here we have a candid statement 
from a gentleman of considerable stand- 
ing in the musical world, who represents 
a prominent daily paper of large in- 
fluence and circulation, and who tells us 
in plain English that the conditions un- 
der which the auditions were given, 
were, as I told you at the time, simply 
impossible and consequently the verdict 
that they proved that we have no crea- 
tive musical talent among us, must be set 
aside. 

* * * 

Among the communications sent to 
me was one in which Mr. Bodanzky’s 
antagonism to the American composer 
was referred to as having been deter- 
mined by an incident which happed a 
little while ago. It seems that the emi- 
nent conductor of the Metropolitan had 
been designated by Gatti-Casazza_ to 
read a score by Simon Buchhalter, a 
really fine composer, one of whose works 
had been produced by the Chicago Opera 
Company. Buchhalter had _ offered a 
three-act opera to Gatti. Not having 
heard anything for a year about it, he 
made inquiry. He got a letter to the 
effect that his opera could not be used, 


‘although nothing could be said against 


its musical excellence. 

Now my correspondent takes this as 
ample evidence that Mr. Bodanzky is 
antagonistic to the American composer, 
and that the rejection of the opera 
shows his attitude. I cannot agree with 
this. It seems to me that the fact that 
the musical excellence of the work was 
admitted would rather tend to show that 
Bodanzky had made a favorable report. 
No doubt other considerations entered 
into the matter, and it is more than prob- 
able that the rejection of the opera was 
caused for other than musical reasons. 

There is nothing to be gained by con- 
tinually attributing bad faith and ani- 
mosity to the eminent foreigners who are 
with us, whether at the Metropolitan or 
in other positions of importance, just as 
there is surely nothing to be gained 
by the attitude of some of our prominent 
critics who damn everything American, 
sometimes before it is produced. 


In the columns of a society weekly I 
find the following: 

“Wm. H. Brennan, business manager 
of the Boston Symphony, has sailed for 
Europe for the thinly disguised purpose 
of securing a new conductor for the once 
incomparable but now sadly disrupted 
orchestra of the Hub. The fact that 


Monteux’s contract still has a long time 
to run makes no difference. In spite of 
all the forced acclamations raised in the 
effort to make Monteux appear a very 
popular leader, the stubborn fact re- 
mains that he is neither a big, authorita- 
tive musical figure nor in any way on 
the artistic level occupied by his great 
predecessors in the days of the orche- 
stra’s glory. Brennan’s trip to Europe 
is a confession of the true state of things, 
which not all the protestations in the 
world can cloud.” 

Permit me to take exception to some 
of the statements made in the paragraph. 
In the first place, I refer again to Mr. 
Aldrich’s statement and therefore find it 
unjust to contrast Mr. Monteux’s work 
with the Boston Symphony with that of 
his predecessors, who had years of prac- 
tice with the orchestra before they 
brought it to the point of perfection 
which it undoubtedly formerly occupied. 
In the next place, let us not forget the 
majority of the men in the orchestra are 
Germans, or of allied nations, and con- 
sequently in sympathy with the conduc- 
tors who were Teutons, whereas as we 
know, Monsieur Monteux is a French- 
man, with the orchestra consciously or 
unconsciously antagonistic, or if not 
antagonistic, at least not in sympathy 
with his musical understanding, for the 
Gallic temperament is very decidedly dif- 
ferent from that of the Teutonic. And 
this goes further than music. 

In the next place, let us not forget 
that through the abrogation of Dr. Muck, 
the resignation of Higginson and later 
his death, followed by the disruption of 
the orchestra, a situation was created 
where the orchestra itself was nothing 
like what it used to be. Some of the best 
of the old blood had left. Some of the 
new blood was not acclimatized. 

For these reasons there is no fair 
basis of comparison. 

If one may judge by the notices and 
reviews in the leading Boston papers, 
the critics there, who are men of ex- 
perience and culture, have applauded 
Monsieur Monteux’s work and given it 
high praise. 

There is one further point which de- 
serves attention, and that is that if it 
be true that Mr. Brennan has gone to 
Europe for the purpose of acquiring a 
new conductor for the Boston Symphony, 
it shows that with all the hullabaloo that 
has been made, the good people in the 
Hub are just where they were fifty years 
ago, namely, that when they want a new 
conductor for their orchestra they do 
not look around among the 110,000,000, 
with all the experienced foreign musi- 
cians now living here, for a conductor, 
but concluding there is no such person 
among these 110,000,000, they either 
cable to Europe or send somebody—why 
a business manager, by the bye?—to help 
them out of their dilemma. 

Has not the time come for us to assert 
our artistic independence, to have a mind 
of our own in these matters, get rid of 
our ridiculous prejudice that nothing 
musical is worth while except it bears 
the foreign hallmark? 

* * * 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music appears to be gaining 
friends all the time. As I wrote you, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and his wife have 
taken out Life Memberships, which 
showed their interest in this idealistic 
enterprise. Among the first to become 
a Life Member was that great music 
patron, Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge, her- 
self a fine pianist, though she no longer 
makes public appearances. Mrs. Cool- 
idge, you know, has done a great deal 
for chamber music in this country. Her 
Berkshire Festival of chamber music, 
given each autumn at Pittsfield, Mass., 
has already won international recogni- 
tion. Then among the Life Members is 
André de Coppet, son of the late E. J. de 
Coppet, founder of the famous Flonzaley 
Quartet. Charles H. Ditson, head of 
the great publishing house of that name, 
and one of the most public-spirited citi- 
zens we have in this country, has dis- 
played his interest by also becoming a 
Life Member. 

To these must be added William B. 
Tuthill, for many years secretary of the 
New York Oratorio Society and a dis- 
tinguished architect. Among the other 
Life Members are your Editor and Mrs. 
Ella B. Sexton. 

The group of devoted musicians and 
music lovers who formed this society in 
March of last year, have already accom- 
plished much. They have already sent 
to press two chamber works, Alois Rei- 
er’s Quartet for Strings Op. 16 and Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason’s Sonata for Clarinet 
and Piano. Both works are of unques- 
tioned merit. When the members of the 
society get their copies in the fall, they 
will realize the value of the work the 
society is doing. 


Perhaps there are some foreign ar- 
tists who earn big incomes here every 
year, who will follow the lead of the 
Rachmaninoffs and take an interest in 
this society, which indeed deserves every 
encouragement. 

* * 

The announcement that Mary Garden 
had discovered an “angel” in one Davis, 
a Colorado miner, and will head an 
operatic company which is to give a 
season of two months in Paris with 
Toscanini as director and with Titta 
Ruffo, Rosa Raisa, Marie Barrientos and 
others in the enterprise, interests me 
particularly for the reason that the first 
work selected for production is “Na- 
toma,” the music for which was written 
by Victor Herbert and the libretto by 
Joseph Redding of San Francisco. 

You may recall its original produc- 
tion here at the Metropolitan, when 
“Our Mary” took the leading réle, which 
she is to assume in the Paris produc- 
tion. “Natoma,” in my judgment, is the 
best American opera so far composed. 
It was curious it did not make the suc- 
cess it should have done in New York, 
largely due to the antagonistic attitude 
of our leading critics, who gave it much 
the treatment they did Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” However, 
when “Natoma” was taken on the road 
afterwards it was accorded high praise 
and it drew large and enthusiastic au- 
diences. 

With respect to the attitude of our 
critics to such a work, I presume it is 
pretty hard for them, especially for those 
who like Mr. Krehbiel have insisted all 
along that we have no American com- 
posers and never will have any, to ad- 
mit that at least one has arrived. How- 
ever, we must await the verdict of Paris 
with regard to “Natoma” and I think we 
shall find that the Parisians and the 
writers for the press there will accept 
it with enthusiasm. 

Knowing that Herbert has written 
some very fine music of the highest class, 
it has always made me sad to reflect that 
so much of his unquestioned talent has 
been expended in works of a less worthy 
character. I say this all the more be- 
cause his influence would have gone far 
to turn public opinion to a more favor- 
able attitude to that poor devil—the 
American composer. 

* * + 

Amelita Galli-Curci has fallen foul of 
Frank White, the clever musical critic 
of the Denver Post. It seems that 
White in chronicling her brilliant suc- 
cess, so far as the audience was con- 
cerned, aroused the diva’s ire by stat- 
ing that her concert was “chocolate and 
cakes,” adding to that that “many times 
artists have come to Denver and in the 
selection of their programs show that 
they esteem us a frontier people, but 
seldom has any great artist endeavored to 
satisfy an audience of the most cultured 
of a not uncultured city with such an ar- 
3 Pig musical lollypops as Galli-Curci 

id. 

Commenting on this, Galli-Curci says 
in her letter that she wishes to make 
emphatic that, realizing the culture of 
the people of Denver, she did her best 
to prepare a program that would appeal 
to that culture, which she says the critic 
of the Post refers to but fails to under- 
stands. “It is a pity,” says she, “that 
Mr. White should have lacked the intel- 
ligence to understand and appreciate 
such beautiful pieces of writing as, for 
instance, Reynaldo Hahn’s ‘L’heure ex- 
uise’ or Liszt’s ‘Oh, in My Dreams.’ In- 
eed, he must hark back to ‘Dinorah’ and 
the brilliant phonograph records, which 
to him are the ‘roast beef’ of the dinner.” 

Madame sums up her diatribe by ex- 
claiming that: 

“Fundamentally, the great public is 
able to form its own opinions, and judg- 
ing by the applause, to appreciate the 
more subtle phases of art.” 

Let me interpolate here that there is 
one thing that many of our eminent, 
judicious critics who desire to do their 
work conscientiously forget with regard 
to great songs or arias that are to them 
so well known as to be trite and to be 
included in what they call the “lolly- 
pops” of music. And it is this: The 
public is not to be described as uncul- 
tured which rushes to hear a great ar- 
tist sing well-known songs and arias. 
And its point of view is quite simple and 
easy ts understand. It is precisely be- 
cause people know these works and have 
heard them sung again and again, that 
they crowd the auditoriums to hear how 
such works are sung by an artist of ad- 
mitted charm, fine voice and musical 
eminence. That is why the thousands 
used to wait, in the old days of the Acad- 
emy of Music in New York, after the 
opera was over, to hear Patti sing 
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“Home, Sweet Home,’ “Coming Thru 
the Rye” and other equally well-known 
musical commonplaces, if you like. And 
they were not disappointed. They heard 
these folk songs, as it were, sung as they 
had never heard them before, so that 
they really remembered them for years. 

And let us not forget that there is 
always a rising generation coming up, 
who have not heard these songs at all 
and so are more than curious, they are 
anxious to hear the songs that they have 
heard their parents and friends speak of 
so often, sung by one of the great ar- 
tists of the time. 

Finally, let us never forget, with all 
due deference to those who would 
camouflage their barrenness by disson- 
ances and orchestral brassiness, that the 
real power that appeals is, after all— 
melody. And nobody knew this better 
than one of the greatest masters of 
melody the world has produced. And 
his name?—Richard Wagner. 

* * * 


Arturo Toscanini is said to have re- 
cently discovered a youthful Bohemian 
violinist, by name Vasa Prihoda, who is 
said to be a marvel. -And the lad, who 
was on the verge of starvation when 
Toscanini found him, is to come to this 
country next season under the manage- 
ment of our friend, Fortune Gallo, im- 
presario of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company and future manager of the 
Manhattan. 

Toscanini, it seems, heard the boy 
playing in the restaurant of the Galleria 
Vittoria Emanuele for a bare living. He 
had been driven to Italy from Czecho- 
Slovakia through the revolution and the 
general upset there. So Toscanini, rec- 
ognizing the boy’s talent, arranged a 
concert for him, to help him. When the 
genial Arturo was quoted as having said 
that the new wonder was the equal of 
Paganini he explained in that sarcastic 
manner which is his delight that he 
could never have made the comparison 
as he had never heard Paganini. 

Apropos of Toscanini, the announce- 
ment that he is to come here next year 
with a fine orchestra to go on tour, will 
be received with general satisfaction. 
Ineffectuai efforts, as you no doubt may 
remember, were made from time to time 
by the Metropolitan people, to get him 
back there, but he turned them all down, 
one reason being that he was engaged in 
public work in Italy to support the suf- 
ferers by the war. The other reason, I 
think, is that his differences with Gatti 
and others at the Metropolitan were of 
such a nature as to make all efforts at 
their settlement fruitless. 

That he will be acclaimed here is un- 
questioned. At the same time, managers 
are figuring that the tour will involve a 
loss of at least $100,000. However, that 
will be a really small matter compared 
with the benefit the country will derive 
from hearing a man who may in all 
fairness, be adjudged the greatest con- 
ductor of opera, and as some would add, 
of symphonic works, the world has to- 
day. 

* * * 

Adolf Tandler, the conductor of one 
of the two symphony orchestras of which 
Los Angeles boasts, and an_ idealist 
Viennese, was in New York recently and 
interested me greatly. He is perhaps 
one of the very few conductors of high 
rank, among whom we must always 
count Walter Damrosch, who have not 
been satisfied to give fine performances 
of classical music and let it go at that. 
Recognizing the need of educational 
work, Tandler has interested himself in 
bringing music into the public schools 
in Los Angeles, particularly the high 
schools, in such a manner as to produce 
results that are astonishing. Of how 
many schools could it be said that, com- 
mencing with classes to whom music was 
unknown except in the way of a few 
patriotic songs, he had finally gotten 
them to a point where 17 per cent of the 
scholars are studying harmony? 

The record of Tandler’s work would 
show how much can be accomplished by 
an idealist and an enthusiast, for that 
is what he is, in bringing music and the 
best music, to the knowledge of those 
who had hitherto given it little or no 
consideration whatever. Herein Tandler 
has the right idea and that is, that after 
all you cannot make a community musi- 
cal by injecting a symphony orchestra 
into it as you would a serum. You must 
begin at the beginning, and that is you 
must lay your foundation, and lay it in 
the public school system. Then build 
on that with your community choruses, 
your music free for the people in the 


parks and piers in the summer and in 
the school auditoriums in the winter. 
Then build on that with societies for 
oratorio, for the giving of opera, cham- 
ber music, and so on, and then when you 
have evoluted and evolved a large, music- 
loving class, why then, as the crown and 
apex of all, your symphony orchestra is 
in the right place and will be appre- 
ciated and its value understood. 
* * * 


Roy L. McCardell, the inimitable hu- 
morist of the New York Evening World, 
has written a very clever and apprecia- 
tive article, taking John Viafora, or 
more properly “Gianni” Viafora, the ar- 
tist caricaturist, as his subject. 

Gianni, you know, is the intimate 
friend of all the great artists, including 
Caruso, Scotti, Rosa Raisa, Titta Ruffo, 
Rimini, Stracciari, and many others that 
I could name: Like a good many other 
Italians, he has a craze for fishing, of 
which he knows about as much as the 
average cat knows of astronomy. Not 
long ago, it seems, he was persuaded by 
a bassoon player of his acquaintance to 
join him in a fishing expedition on board 
one of those boats that go out to see 
with a crowd of enthusiasts, who gen- 
erally return home with a few suckers, 
some flat fish, and a cold. In the wet 
period they also used to come home well 
loaded with that which is supposed to 
cheer and keep off influenza. 

Now on this particular occasion, when 
Gianni was asked what he had caught, 
he said: 

“T catch-a nothing but a boiled fish! 
There was such crowd that I could find 
no place, but I see one spot where was 
no one, so I go and I throw in my line, 
and presently there was a pull on it and 
I bring in a boiled fish, because you see 
I was fishing in the place where the 
steam and hot water come out from the 
boiler of the ship.” 

Nothing daunted, and being crazy to 


- be a real sport, Gianni went with some 


friends to the racetrack at Jamaica. It 
was his first visit—he says it will be his 
last, for the reason that he was induced 
to back horses that came in at the end 
of the procession in each instance. 

* * * 


Did you read in the papers how a little 
Polish boy of eight, by name of Samuel 
Rzeschewski, stood in the center of a 
square around which were twenty of the 
greatest chess players? There was this 
boy, surrounded by the foremost experts 
of France. He stepped quickly from one 
board to another, spent very little time 
over his moves, and seemed to see at 
once the weakness of his opponent’s play. 
There is a very clever picture in the il- 
lustrated section of the New York Times 
last Sunday, where the boy is shown in 
front of a number of the experts. It 
seems, too, that he defeated eighteen out 
of the twenty. In the other two cases 
the games were draws. 

Most people would dismiss this matter 
by saying “infant prodigy,” “extraordi- 
nary,” “can’t be explained.” To me 
there seems to be but one of two ex- 
planations, either this is a case of rein- 
carnation, in which, by the bye, more 
people in the world believe than those 
who don’t believe in it, or it is a case 
of the subconscious mind in the child 
being directed by outside intelligence. 
The matter has interest because it is 
right in line with what we call the mu- 
sical prodigy, who at an age when most 
children are playing marbles and having 
difficulty with their spelling and writ- 
ing, composes music or plays it like a 
master. 

It all goes to show that as Hamlet 
said, “There are more things ’twixt 
heaven and earth than were ever dreamt 
of in your philosophy, Horatio!” 

Amen! says Your 

MEPHISTO. 





Hear Peavey-Schmidt Ensemble 


The Peavey-Schmidt ensemble, N. Val 
Peavey, pianist, and Adolph Schmidt, 
violinist, will appear next season under 
the management of Annie Friedberg in 
an unusually large number of engage- 
ments. The ensemble appeared recently 
in two concerts in Jamestown and Os- 
wego, N. Y., where they were cordially 
received in well chosen programs. 





Jerry Allie Fleming, who for the past 
two years has been a pupil of William A. 
C. Zerffi, gave an informal recital in Mr. 
Zerffi’s studio, May 30. She disclosed a 
pleasing mezzo-soprano voice. 





Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, last week 
left New York with his family for a va- 
cation rest. Mme. Bodanzky recently 
returned from a two months’ visit to 
Europe. 
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Workers for Music Week’s Success in Great Falls, Mont. 
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Top Row, Left to Right 


—J. P. Kops, Dealer; G. E. Muzzy, Choir Leader and Choral Director; Allan 
McLean, State Commissioner of National Music Merchants; E. J. Barber, Dealer. 
Lower Row—Lena Spoor, Supervisor of Public Schaol Music; Edna Wardhaugh, 


Assistant Supervisor; 


Louise Valverda Kelley, “Musical America’s” 


Corre- 


spondent; Mrs. J. P. Cooper, Secretary of Tuesday Music Club 


REAT FALLS, MONT., June 1.—The 

first attempt at a Music Week in 
Montana goes to the credit of this 
prairie town. We didn’t think we could 
do it. And when the committee of mu- 
sicians and rotarians, choir leaders and 
music dealers, teachers and club women 
had their first little meeting it took a lot 
of persuasion on the part of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S representative to get them 
to take hold. But the week of May 27- 
June 1 held .an_ interesting musical 
event each day and was truly a Com- 
munity Music Week, for all programs 
were given by local artists and organi- 
zations, the music committee deeming it 
wise to begin with purely local efforts 
and each year widen the scope until such 
time as we can induce the public to sup- 


port the best artists whom we can bring 
here. All programs and assemblies were 
free to the public, with the exception of 
two recitals which were given as benefits 
by local artists. 

Music dealers supported the cause by 
their financial assistance, contributing 
liberally for the rentals of concert halls, 
program printing, etc., and the local mu- 
sicians and artists giving generously of 
their time and talent to put on very 
worthwhile programs and set the ma- 
chinery going. 

The Black Eagle Band, under the lead- 
ership of H. B. Marston, opened the 
week with a splendid concert. The pro- 
gram included such offerings as “May- 
time,” Romberg; Spanish numbers, “Bon- 
derillos” and ‘Media Noche,” a Rach- 
maninoff Prelude, Dvorak’s “Slavonic 
Dance,” Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl’ ex- 
cerpts, “Hallelujah Chorus” from “Mes- 
siah” and some old-time operatic tunes. 

An outstanding feature of this first 
program was the community sing led by 
G. E. Muzzy, assisted by Louise Val- 
verda Kelley. Kenneth S. Clark of the 
War Camp. Community Service had sup- 
plied us with slides of some general fa- 
vorites and old ballads, which were used 
to very great advantage and made it 
possible for everyone to join in the sing- 
ing. This bureau and the Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, under the direc- 
tion of C. M. Tremaine, were greatly 
helpful in supplying us with literature 
and suggestions regarding the manage- 
ment of a successful Music Week. 


The big event of the week of course, . 


was Children’s Night, when all the chil- 
dren of the public schools, some 5000 in 
all, came together in groups and grades 
under the direction of city music super- 


visor, Lena M. Spoor, and her assistant, 
Edna Wardhaugh of the Junior High 
School, and presented a series of attrac- 
tive songs from their year’s work in a 
creditable manner. The combined schoo! 
orchestras furnished spirited music be- 
tween the groups. The High Schoo! 
Chorus gave parts of “Rose Maiden” 
and “Pirates of Penzance.” 

Superintendent S. D. Largent of the 
city schools addressed the audience just 
before the appearance of the high school 
senior chorus on the importance of 
music and the significance of children 
being taught the fundamentals while 
pursuing their work in the grades. 

The crowd was the largest that has 
been seen in the Grand Opera House in 
years if it were ever equalled there. Two 
interesting recitals were given on Sat- 
urday, May 29; Mary Longmuir, colora- 
tura soprano, appearing in the afternoon 
at the Hotel Rainbow, and Margaret 
Babcock, pianist, giving a benefit recital 
in the evening at the opera house. 

Louise Valverda Kelley acted as ac- 
companist as well as manager of Mrs. 
Longmuir’s recital and offered explana- 
tory talks. The piano recital by Mar- 
garet Babcock was given as a benefit for 
this young sixteen-year-old player, who 
is gifted and wants the means of further 
study in a city offering musical advant- 
ages. The house was well filled and the 
audience generous in its praise of the 
young player’s efforts. 

A good-sized audience turned out to 
hear the recital of Kathleen Sutherlin, 
the last offering of the week. Miss 
Sutherlin is gifted with a beautiful voice 
rich and sonorous in quality and with 
the coloring that specially lends itself 
to the types of song she aptly choose for 
her program. The piano parts were 
taking and formed no small part of the 
evening’s success. These were playe( 
by Oliva Sorrick. L. V. K. 





M. H. Hanson Artists for Detroit 


The first five artists appearing at the 
important series of concerts at the De- 
troit Arena will be Marcella Craft, Me!- 
vena Passmore, the violinists Ceci] Bur- 
leigh and Rudolph Polk, and Leo Orn- 
stein, who will play in Detroit for the 
third time. 





The program at the Strand Theate! 
this week included as soloist Eldora 
Stanford, sopran.; Carlo Ferretti, ba"i- 
tone; Ralph H. Brigham and Herbe"' 
Sisson, organists. The orchestra ws 
heard in Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” ©2” 
Edouardo and Francis W. Sutherland 
conducting alternately. 
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Vilitary Bands Provide Most Popular Form of 








Musical Diversion in Nearby Latin-America 








‘est Musicians of These Countries Concern Themselves with 
Brass Bands, but Populace Asks for Highest Types of 
Programs—Side-lights on Musical Conditions in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico and Haiti—Wagner Programs En- 
joyed by Throngs in Public Squares 


By L. J. DE BEKKER 
OOOO SPF 0 000 8 —0—Nn09 ——os= 


‘YOUTH of Key West and the Rio 
> Grande are 100,000,000 people, mostly 
nelomaniacs. Some of us in this country 
.fflicted or blessed with the same mental 
bias are going to know them better one 
of these days, which means that we will 
‘ike them, for they are really an amiable 
lot, these Latin-Americans. Imagine; 
ladies and gentlemen, a personally con- 
ducted tour, just before or immediately 
after the New York season, when nearby 
tropical America is at its best—and 
cheapest—with all the luxuries provided 
by a big liner, and a route laid through 
the Caribbean and touching Mexico! 
Suppose a genial ‘divvle” like Mephisto 
took the excursionists under his shelter- 
ing wing; would there not be a cordial 
welcome from el Sefior Demonio Ron in 
Cuba, from Don Licor Divino at Vera 
Cruz? And if a sprinkling of the salt 
of the earth were aboard, by which I 
mean such people as Mencken and Hune- 
ker, who know a bit of Latin-America, 
and of everything, would it not add zest 
to the feast of reason and flow of wit 
which is common to all gatherings of 
melomaniacs? Nothing would please me 
more than to go as chaplain of such an 
expedition, and I’m sure my wife would 
undertake to chaperone the younger 
women. And quite apart from the mere 
enjoyment of the trip, there might be 
a material gain. 

These people to the South of us may 
speak Spanish or French or Portuguese, 
but they also know the only universal 
language, music. And they care noth- 
ing for the necessities of life, so they 
may have the luxuries, unless music may 
now be regarded among the necessities. 
There is a market for a talent from 
Tierra del Fuego north which needs 
to be organized, and there is a market 
for the material things, such as instru- 
ments, scores, sheet music, and books, 
which has been left entirely in the hands 
of Europeans up to this time. 

I believe in and I preach—when the 
editors allow—a ovan-Americanism of 
good will, of veaceful trade penetration, 
of cultural sympathy and understand- 
ing. And so, not at all in the guide- 
book way, I’m going to tell you some of 
the things that may be seen and enjoyed 
from San Juan de Porto Rico to Guadal- 
ajara, Mexico, where I have worked or 
played on many visits during many 
years. 


High Standard of Bandsmen 


Universality of the military band is a 
striking phenomenon throughout Latin- 
America. There are leaders good, bad, 
and indifferent, there as here, but the 
surprising thing is the high standard 
of the bandsmen themselves, and of the 
music they interpret. They take them- 
selves with the utmost seriousness, and 
so do I, and I suspect that despite their 
military organization and dress they 
have a soviet rule among themselves. 
How else could it have happened that 
I missed a concert by the band of the 
Presidential Guard in the Republic of 
Haiti on the occasion of one of the 
greatest social events that ever took 
pace in Port-au-Prince? 

_It was just before we entered the war. 
The North Atlantic fleet had steamed up 
the magnificent harbor in battle array, 
and by night its searchlights dimmed 
t:e Southern Cross and by day its sailors 
anid marines roamed the Haitian capital, 
\ hich had been placed en féte for their 
¢ ming. In honor of the Admiral and 
b's officers the President of the Republic 
hid signified his intention of being 
present at a grand ball to be given by 
the Gendarmerie in the partly completed 
‘ew palace, which was to be preceded by 

military concert. The President’s 


band, as it was called, was fully alive 
to the importance of the occasion, and 
had been rehearsing diligently for some 
weeks, and had been provided with new 
and resplendent uniforms. But there 
arose a small difference between the 
bandmaster and the Chef de la Gendar- 
merie d’Haiti, Major (now General) 
Smedley D. Butler, of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. The concert program submitted 
began with the National Anthem of Haiti 
and ended with the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” That was putting the cart before 
the horse, according to Butler, who in- 
sisted that American music have first 
place. But the Soviet (if there was one) 
in the Presidential Band insisted that as 
Haitians, military men and musicians, 
it would not be possible for them to 
affront the President of Haiti by play- 
ing the American air first, and so two 
days before the ball I found Butler 
supervising the rehearsal of a scratch 
band of very black musicians, led by a 
gifted amateur among the American 
marines. Nary a sound came from the 
great tuba, and the oboes and trumpets 
were playing in different keys, but the 
Haitians are drummers from childhood, 
and the percussion section at least gave 
an unmistakable rhythm. But “Guil- 
laume Tell” overture was not the piéce 
de resistance of the grand ball, as had 
been intended. I fancy some of the dis- 
cords in the “Star Spangled Banner” 
I heard jin the ball-room of the palace 
must have been prepared, perhaps with 
malice, but they certainly were not re- 
solved, although there was a marked con- 
trast in technique when the bandsmen 
struck up the Haitian anthem later on. 
And the program was not strictly fol- 
lowed after all, for the American air 
was played when the Admiral and his 
staff arrived, and President Dartigue- 
nave and his cabinet having been un- 
avoidably detained, heard only the 
Haitian hymn which greeted their en- 
trance. Whether the scratch band put 
one over on Butler or not, I cannot 
undertake to say. But it is a sad fact 
that during the ball the President’s 
band was.in the guardhouse, charged 
with mutiny. 


The Popular Plaza Concerts 


That year the police band in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was in exceptionally good 
form, and the plaza concerts at night 
drew out half the population of the town. 
It played with spirit and with precision, 
everything from comic opera to Spanish 
dances; from the “Freischiitz” overture 
to a Sousa march. At the intermissions 
the bandsmen would condescend to ac- 


cept an ice or a cigar from some friend,. 


and I ventured to ask the conductor some 
rather personal questions. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “why you do not 
come to New York? As a Porto Rican 
you are an American citizen, and we 
haven’t three bandmasters in the coun- 
try who are your equal.” 

“Will you lend me $600,” he replied, 
“in order that I may join the union?” 

I was answered, but not satisfied. 
Later, a newspaper man told me money 
would not be an inducement to this 
excellent musician, that the populace 
loved him, even the girls, and that he 
had an easy life with enough income to 
keep going, and really desired nothing 
more. Which leads me to remark in 
passing that the rank and file of musi- 
cians in Latin-America are less highly 
paid than with us, while stars of the 
first magnitude, whether singers or in- 
strumentalists, command any terms they 
ask. Caruso, Bonci, Barrientos, Galli- 
Curci or any: of a dozen pianists and 
violinists can confirm this statement. 

Whether their remuneration is large 
or small, however, there can be no doubt 
as to the importance of their place in 
the everyday life of the people. In even 
the smaller cities of nearby Latin- 
America, there are two concerts a week 
in the plaza, and always an audience 
large in proportion to the population. 
For a fee of five or ten cents one may 
reserve a chair in the vicinity of the 





L. J. de Bekker 


L. J. de Bekker, for many years 
a New York newspaper man writing 
about musical and dramatic affairs, is 
also a student of Latin-American prob- 
lems. His last book, “The Plot Against 
Mexico,” is a political document which 
has provoked a good deal of rather 
heated controversy. A new book on 
Cuba is promised for publication next 
fall. While in Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo and Porto Rico for such 
dailies as the New York “Evening Post’’ 
and the New York “Tribune,” Mr. de 
Bekker naturally kept his ears open to 
good music, and his observations are em- 
bodied in three articles written for 
Pa America,” of which this is the 

rst. 


bandstand for an entire evening, but the 
sidewalks and streets are free for all. 
The little park in Santiago de Cuba is 
always thronged with pes on concert 
nights, and hemmed in by slowly moving 
automobiles. A curious custom may be 
observed in this ancient capital of Cuba. 
There is really no race problem in the 
Caribbean countries where slavery was 
abolished without war, not even in Haiti, 
where by war the slaves became mas- 
ters. Socially, the line is drawn between 
whites and colored folks as strictly as 
in our own Southern States, but in busi- 
ness and in politics all men are equal. 
The proportion of African blood is 
greater in Oriente, however, than in 
other parts of Cuba, and there has 
arisen an unwritten division of concert 
privileges between the white and colored 
races. The whites take possession of 
the plaza after an early dinner, and up 
to nine o’clock you hardly see a black 
face. Then the white population with- 
draws and the audience becomes duskier 
and duskier with the advance of the 
night. 





Rivalry Among Bands 


In Havana there is great rivalry be- 
tween the crack military and _ police 
bands, and there are concerts alternate 
evenings in Central Park, in the heart 
of the city, and on the Malecon at the 
foot of the Prado, besides many concerts 
in Colon Park, and in the poorer dis- 
tricts. Cuban dances are featured at 
these concerts, and sometimes the so- 
called popular American music. You 
cannot attend these al fresco musicals 
a week without hearing at least one 
performance of “Guillaume Tell,” which, 
I fancy, possesses political significance 
as well as tonal charm, for all the 
Latin-American peoples. In Cuba, 
“Semiramide” is probably second in 
importance for program builders, but 
the “Faust” music of Gounod is greatly 
loved, the Beethoven overtures are some- 
times heard, and the romantic Wagner- 
ian operas are highly popular, while the 
Ring music-dramas are comparatively 
unknown. 

In Mexico I was fortunate enough to 
hear the bands of all the larger cities, 
Vera Cruz, Puebla, Mexico City and 
Guadalajara, and it was in this ‘country 
that I received the surprise of my life 
as to what can be done by military bands. 
In Mexico City, for example, they give 
winter cycles of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies in the Alameda, a lovely park 
in the center of the capital. Fashion- 
able folk, much as we see in our own 
country and elsewhere, and the incom- 


prehens.isie (to Americans at least) 
peon, often ‘ragged, sometimes dirty, 
usually sandalled, but never without the 
sombrero which enables him to think 
of himself as a caballero, listen with 
equal interest and apparent appreciation. 
It may be that beside the peon is a 
squaw with straight black hair and a 
papoose wrapped in a reboso or slung 
over her shoulder. If so, and there are 
older children toddling about her, all 
are intent upon the music which speaks 
to them, if the printed page cannot. 
In Guadalajara, the western metropolis 
of Mexico, with a highly cultivated 
populace of a predominatingly Indian 
type, I heard a Wagner concert which 
included the “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” the Magic Fire Scene from 
“Walkiire,” and the “Meistersinger’” 
Overture, all played with such consum- 
mate skill, and conducted with so much 
insight, that it was difficult to realize 
that there were no strings. Perhaps I 
had heard that in Don Porfirio’s reign 
it was no uncommon thing for Mexican 
military bands to make European tours 
and win prizes in competitions, but the 
old autocracy had given way to the 
milder rule of Carranza, when I was 
in Mexico last year, and I had been told 
that with despotism relaxed, things artis- 
tic in Mexico had gone to pot. 

I hope that I.will not be classed with 
the pro-Germans for admitting that the 
music of Wagner was a delicious treat, 
in which case I confess that I was 
never one of those who waged war on 
German art. But I know I run the risk 
of being called un-American when I 


assert that the Mexican bands are not . 


a whit inferior to the best Gilmore or 
Sousa have assembled, and far superior 
to any other I can recall. 

The explanation? I think, apart from 
the melomania which is prevalent in 
every part of Latin-America, it is due 
first to excellence of the very ancient 
National Conservatory of Music in 
Mexico City, an institution we in this 
country need not be ashamed to imitate; 
and second, that musicians of the finest 
ability are glad to conduct band music in 
Mexico, while in this country they ap- 
parently fear to lose caste by doing so. 
That, at any rate, is the opinion of 
Julian Carrillo, a distinguished Mexican 
composer I had the pleasure of meeting. 
And Carrillo, by the way, is the only 
absolutely genuine American musician 
of my acquaintance, being a pure blooded 
Puebla Indian. 





FOKINES DANCE AGAIN 





Assisted by Volpe Forces, Russian Artists 
Gave Farewell Program 


Michel Fokina and Vera Fokina, as- 
sisted by Arnold Volpe and his symphony 
orchestra, gave their farewell program 
of the season at the Hippodrome on May 
29. For the first offering, the two artists 
gave together the “Arlequin and Colum- 
bine,” from the larger arrangement of 
the Schumann “Carnaval.” In this the 
chief honors went to Fokina, whose grace 
is unquestionable, although Arlequin has 
been done with more litheness on other 
occasions. “The Dying Swan,” one of 
Fokina’s best offerings, followed, and in 
this Mme. Fokina again gave an exhibi- 
tion of her grace. A second part of the 
program provided a series of choreogra- 
phic pictures from the story of “Amoun 
and Berenis,” providing moments of 
force for both dancers. “Dagenstanskaja 
Lezhinka” by Fokine, “Kamarinskaja” 
by Fokina, and a final Mazurka by both, 
added the final part of the program and 
provided occasion for much applause 
from the audience. 

For his orchestral offerings, Mr. Volpe 
chose numbers by Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, 
Saint-Saéns, Tanieff, Arensky, Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff and Liszt, reading them with fer- 
vor and clear-cut outline, also adding to 
the program by his accompaniments. 

7. G. 





Yonkers Singers Present Operetta 


YONKERS, N. Y., May 31.—On oper- 
etta, “The Two Vagabonds,” was given 
May 31 in St. Bartholomew’s Hall by the 
St. Casimir Dramatic Club, under the 
able supervision of Rev. John Gazdzicki. 
The chief réles were presented by Benja- 
min Skowronski and George Medon, the 
remainder of the cast consisting of D. A. 
Przygoda, Mary Zachara, Victoria Juda, 
Joan Smykla, Carolyn Smykla, Cathryn 
Sudo, Helen Twardowska, Catherine Bia- 
lecka, Francis Kowalski, Walter Macior, 
Edward Bachnicki, F. Kaczmarek and 
Mr. Lewek. The performance was a 
huge success, the audience showing its 
appreciation by great applause after 
each scene. The cast was admirably ac- 
companied by T. Lutomski, local pianist. 

C. S. 
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Such playing can be equalled by few, sur- 


passed by none. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


Cortot proved himself a virtuoso of the 


first rank. 
—lWashington Post. 


Undoubtedly one of the first pianists. 
—Washington Herald. 


The audience went almost insane with en- 


thusiasm. 
—-Baltimore American. 


If you thought Rachmaninoff and Kreisler 
were personalities, then you should hear 


Cortot. 
—Pittsburgh Post, 


Cortot is a genius, there are no two ways 
about it. 
—Pittsburgh Sun. 


It was impeccable, unsurpassable. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Cortot is every inch the artist, who plays 
with his soul as well as his fingers. 


—Detroit Times. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


tapereninns 





Photo by Illustrated News 


Cortot’s playing is beyond praise. 
‘Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Cortot’s reception amounted to a personal 


ovation. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Cortot has been widely recognized as a 
master of the first rank. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


He elevated everything he played to a plane 
of almost unearthly perfection. 
Montreal Herald. 





Only three pianists with the spiritual power 
of Cortot — Busoni, Rachmaninoff and 


Cortot. 
—NMontreal Star. 


He is a poet of the piano. 
—Los Angeles Express. 


He is the pianist of impeccable taste. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Cortot is not merely the most distinguished 
of French pianists. He is one of the world’s 


greatest. 
—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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A pianist whose taste is impeccable. 


Cortot fairly electrified his hearers. 
Cortot swept all before him. 


Here was pianism at its best. 


MTT TTA TATTT THT TPE Hyeeeereegyyny NNN 


CORTOT 


“A Giant of the Keyboard” 


HUUAUACSAANUAAA EA EA LEA EA EAA TEAL 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


TULIONAGAN EET UN ETA EAL EON EON EATON EGU ETL EAU ET EEA 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


The applause rose at times to the frantic pitch. 


—New York Globe. 


—New York Tribune. 


Cortot is an indisputable giant of the keyboard. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Not since the days of de Pachmann have we had a pianist with 
so much loveliness of tone, subtlety of style and poeiry of feeling. 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


His performance has not been equalled in brilliancy and spirit 
since Paderewski in his prime played here. 


—Chicago Daily Tribune. 
—-Chicago Herald. 
—Chicago Daily Tribune. 
—Boston Evening Post. 


Cortot’s playing was superb. 
—Pittsburgh Press. 


Cortot made himself a sensation in his ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Orchestra. 
—Chicago Journal. 


Chant no more of your Hofmanns and your 
Godowskys, but sing paens to Alfred Cor- 
tot. Here is a man with fire in his blood, 
poetry in his soul, and flawless technic in 


his fingers. 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


His playing brought applause that fairly 
rocked the auditorium. 


—Stockton Daily Independent. 


He is the most interesting and compelling 
new pianist heard here this season. 


—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Never since Hofmann and Rachmaninoff 
have I heard more exquisitely polished 


scale-work. 
—Chicago American. 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON “ 
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choice which might have been misunder- 
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= — — — — ee his Variations and Fugue on a Theme of 
o . @ ° Handel, Op. 24, and a group of Debussy, 
Grainger and Musical Reciprocity the pianist offered his devotion; and a 





How the Pianist-Composer Is Preaching the Gospel of the Unknown — The Affinity Between 


British and American Music 





By D. C. PARKER 





AM quite sure that if Percy Grainger 

were suddenly to be left on a desert 
sland he would quickly find something 
irgent to do. Were the only features 
of his new abode a coral reef, some palm 
trees and a few cocoanuts, the composer’s 
mind would not long be empty of new 
schemes. 

I say this because Grainger is a strict 
and unbending economist. He has a kind 
ff material instinct and hates to think 
fianything valuable going to waste. In 
an hour of reflection he sees the world 
full of activity—songs being sung, poems 
written, pictures painted—only a fraction 
of which comes to the light of day. Some 


of these songs, poems and pictures are 
mercifully dealt with by the scythe of 
time and the conditions which prevail in 
this hard and unfeeling world. They do 
not deserve to live. Others have in them 
that which justifies an appeal for a wider 
knowledge and careful nursing, and 
Grainger does not, wish them to “waste 
their fragrance in the desert air” or be 
“born to blush unseen.” If Timbuctoo 
has a Pindaric poet, the poetry of Tim- 
buctoo must be made familiar to Broad- 
way and Madison Avenue. If on the 
Pampas there is a singer whose accents 
will add to the sum total of the world’s 
spiritual wealth, that singer’s song ought 
to be sung upon the vast stage of the 
world. Grainger loves the personal idio- 
syncrasy, the native Doric, the pungent 
patois. But he does not like to think 
that the picturesqueness, the power and 
sincerity of them travel no further than 
the village pump. Publicity in a proper 
and higher sense is what he advocates, 
and in him it finds a worthy and an elo- 
quent advocate. 

It is, consequently, far from surpris- 
ing that at the present moment the man 
who re-discovered Grieg for some people, 
who preaches Delius and looks ever to 
the vast horizon of promise with its 
illimitable potentialities should occupy 
himself with a task highly characteristic 
of his mental outlook. He is endeavoring 
to introduce American composers to the 
wide world and British composers to the 
American public. The movement which 
he has set on foot should do good. Coun- 
tries are separated from one another by 
oceans and channels and mountains. But 
no oceans or channels or mountains are 
so deep, so wide or so impenetrable as 
the ignorance which often divides one 
group of men from another. So, with 
the enthusiasm which is part of his 
charm, Grainger sets about the Marconi- 
like problem of annihilating distance; 
which is to say that he scorns remote- 
ness and would take J. A. Carpenter to 
London and Balfour Gardiner to Chi- 
cago—in an artistic sense, of course. 
From the two sets of writers, American 
and English, he looks for a substantial 
contribution to the musical thought of 
the future. To put it otherwise, he de- 
tects symptoms which are very healthy 
and seem to him to say that the Amer- 
ican and English musicians will have a 
large voice in the next great develop- 
ment. 


English and American Music 


Grainger’s view is that American and 
English music naturally stand together. 





He starts from the fact that there is 
a similarity between the folk tunes of the 
two countries. From this he passes to 
the cosmopolitan influences to which the 
composers are open. I must let him 
speak for himself: ‘‘Whereas a young 


Photo by Sol. Young, N. Y. 
Percy Grainger 


Teuton is likely to be brought up mainly 
on Teutonic music, a Frenchman mainly 
on French music, and Italian on Italian, 
and so on, both the young Briton and the 
young American are likely to be brought 
up on all the musics of the nations at 
once. . . . To be influenced simul- 
taneously by Wagner, Grieg, the Rus- 
sians by Debussy, Albeniz, Brahms, Puc- 
cini and various folk music is to possess 
the typical compositional environment of 
the Anglo-Saxon composer of to-day.” 

For many of the works from British 
and American pens Grainger has a high 
regard. Delius, Cyril Scott, Elgar, Bal- 
four Gardiner, Quilter, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Holst and Bax among the former; 
Carpenter, Rubin Goldmark, Howard 
Brockway, Nathaniel Dett, Will Marion 
Cook, D. G. Mason and Alexander 
Steinert among the latter, he feels can 
be neglected only where stagnation and 
paralysis exist. 

Apart from anything else, Grainger’s 
activity is noteworthy because, despite 
its cosmopolitan side, music sometimes 
falls into a kind of  parochialism. 
Grainger is not the person to sit down 


-contentedly when this parochialism is 


brought to his notice. Before now he 
has preached the gospel of the unknown 
and the little recognized. He realizes 
that art in one of the attics of a by- 
street may be quite as significant as art 
in a mansion. From his purpose he is 
not diverted by pomp and trappings that 
suggest Egyptian Pharaohs and Roman 
Caesars. With a clear eye he looks 
benevolently at the world and would 
rescue all worthy things which seem in 
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danger of extinction or of unjust neglect. 
It is a spontaneous impulse which does 
him credit. I do not know to what ex- 
tent Grainger possesses a sense of the 
past. Has he a vision of fat, comfortable, 
home-loving Netherlands launching their 
musical argosies on uncharted seas? Has 
he a mental picture of the members of 
the Italian schools? Does he_ see 
Sweelinck and Frescobaldi firm in outline 
and rejoice in their adventures? He 
may, or he may not. But beyond a 
shadow of a doubt he has a sense of the 
value of the present—the present which 
is the fruitful parent of the future. To- 
morrow, the day when the Spaniard is 
going to do all his work, must be 
glorious, and its glory will in some meas- 
ure be determined by its inheritance from 
to-day. Grainger craves the world for 
an audience. He has news for every pair 
of ears, and it will not be his fault if 
J. A. Carpenter is not known far beyond 
the boundaries of the “Windy City” and 
Cyril Scott and Balfour Gardiner are 
strangers in the New World. 





BUHLIG IN RECITAL 





Assisted by Siegfried Sassoon Gives 
Program of Significance 


Two men singularly akin in spirit 
joined in the presentation of a program 
last Wednesday evening, when Richard 
Buhlig, pianist, and Siegfried Sassoon, 
poet, gave an evening of readings and 
piano numbers at the People’s House. 
The spiritual kinship also extended be- 
yond the stage to the audience, which 
was made up of distinguished devotees 
of both men. 

To Brahms’s Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1, 


stood by a less sympathetic audience, 
was here reverenced. A _ pianist, who 
has eschewed finesse for the crudities of 
truth is this; he has sought Brahms 
within a temple and Debussy out-of- 
doors, but he has worshipped and exalted 
both. His Brahms and his group of 
Debussy, including “Hommage a Ram- 
eau,” “Cloches a Travers les feuilles,”’ 
“Et la Lune Descend sur le temple 
qui fut,” and “L’Isle Joyeuse,” rough- 
hewn though they were, proclaimed his 
singular artistic. faith, his constant 
search after an elusive truth. 

Mr. Sassoon, as on previous appear- 
ances in this city, in full cognizance of 
his. mission, read his courageous and 
luminous poems. The evening was one 
of memorable artistic significance. 

F. R. G. 





Herman Sandby Playing By Light of the 
Midnight Sun on His Native Heath 


In a communication to MusIcAL AMER- 
{cA dated May 9, Herman Sandby, the 
‘cellist, who is making a concert tour of 
Scandinavia, writes that he is at pres- 
ent visiting northern Norway and has 
just passed North Cape, where they are 
having the midnight sun. While there 
he had the unique experience of appear- 
ing in a concert at 9 o’clock at night 
with daylight. Mr, Sandby plans to 
spend his summer at Rorvig, Denmark, 
and according to his present plans will 
return to this country early next year. 





Bowen-Fultoni in Joint Recital 
With George Roberts 


Another marked success was recorded 
for Mme. Bowen-Fultoni, New York col- 
oratura soprano, at her appearance in 
joint recital with George Roberts, pian- 
ist, at the Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. L, 
May 31. Mme. Fultoni scored in works 
of Gounod, Bayley, Mozart, Massenet, 
Rabey, Gans, Curran, Glenn and Hage- 
man, closing the program with a bril- 
liant delivery of Meyerbeer’s “Shadow 
Dance” from “Dinorah.” Mr. Roberts 
shared equal applause through his 
charming interpretations. 


Mme. 
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The All-American 
CONTRALTO 


Tour Now Booking 
Season 1920-21 





The Philadelphia Inquirer :—She is the 
possessor of an exceptionally beauti- 
ful contralto voice, admirable in its 
quality, ample in volume and singu- 
larly sympathetic in its appeal. 


* * * 


The Atlanta Constitution:—Miss Mas- 
ters has youth and beauty to accen- 
tuate the impression made by her 
voice, a contralto of even excellence 
in every register. 


* * + 


Wilson G. Smith, Composer and Critic 
of Cleveland, Ohio, said: “You may 
well be proud of your voice and what 
you have done with it.” 
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Pianist 





Ernesto BerGmen, whose 
piano recitals in Aeolian 
Hall have become a feat- 
ure of the New York 
season, and whose peda- 
gogic talents have brought 
forth some of the most 
promising young pianists. 





Charles Carver, basso, artist pupil 
of Frank La Forge, who distinguished 
himself on the Schumann-Heink tour 
last season, and is a most promising 
young artist. Mr. Carver is filling 
many engagements, including an ap- 
pearance with the Rubinstein Club 
of Washington, D. C., and recitals in 
New York and many other cities. 


The La Forge-Bertimen studios 


will be open the entire summer 
season. Arrangements may be made 
for lessons in New York City, or at 
their summer home, Kew Gardens, 
Long Island. Kew Gardens is 
fifteen minutes from New York City 
and thirty minutes from Long 
Beach, Long Island. 


Address: 60 West Fiftieth St. 
Phone: Circle 529 








SENECA PIERCE 


Composer-pianist, artist pupil of the 
La Forge-Berimen studios—Engaged 
by Charles Hackett for his concert 
tournée beginning next October. 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Com poser-Pianist-C oach 


For many years accom- 
panist and pianist with 
Mmes. Sembrich, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Alda and 
Matzenauer. Mr. La 
Forge’s songs are sung 
by the leading artists, 
many of whom coach 
their programs with him. 


Erin Ballard has made a deep im- 
pression as accompanist and soloist 
with Mme. Matzenauer, and is finish- 
ing her second season with Mme. 
Alda. Miss Ballard is an artist pupil 
of Frank LaForge and Ernesto Be- 
ramen. 


Louis Meslin, pianist-accompanist, has also been engaged by 
Mme. Matzenauer for a number of appearances néxt October. 
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Toscanini’s Ten Week Orchestral Tour 
of U. S. Is Financed by City of Milan 














Visit of Famous Conductor and His Symphonic Forces Is Ex- 
pected to Strengthen Bonds Between Italy and America— 
Will Arrive in January, Under Direction of Loudon Charl- 
ton—Prominent American Music-Lovers Underwrite the 


Project 








A® reported exclusively in MUSICAL 
CX AMERICA last week, Arturo Tos- 
anini will come to the United States 
ext season for an extended tour. Nego- 
iations have been in progress for the 
ast six months, and the conductor, with 
a Seala Orchestra, every member of 
which has been personally chosen by him, 


will arrive in America about Jan. 1, next 
for a tour of ten weeks’ duration. 
Confident that no project could be more 
elpful in bringing America and Italy to 
better understanding, André de Cop- 
yet became interested last winter in the 
plan, the details of which were worked 
out by Loudon Charlton, the New York 
manager. Innumerable_ efforts have 
been made to induce Toscanini to return 
to America, but heretofore, insuperable 
artistic objections on his part have made 
these efforts futile. In January, follow- 
ing Mr. de Coppet’s advice, Signor Ugo 
Ara, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
went to Italy to confer directly with 
Toscanini and found him ready to come 
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to America, provided that the tour could 
be arranged in accordance with his ar- 
tistic principles. 

In order to perfect such a gigantic 
plan, Signor Angelo Scandiani, one of 
the directors of the Scala during war 
time, obtained from Mayor Caldara of 
Milan, the promise that the municipality 
of that city would sustain morally and 
financially, the formation of the orches- 
tra, one month of rehearsal and three 
months of concert tour in Italy, to be re- 
garded as a preparatory period to the 
American tour. 

On March 27, Prof. Mario Betti, presi- 
dent of the University of Siena, received 
the assurance that Count Sforza of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Rome, 
would write to Baron Avezzano, Italian 
Ambassador at Washington, asking him 
to support the Toscanini plan and to get 
interested in it all the consulates in this 
country. Baron Avezzano has expressed 
his keen personal and official interest in 
the plan. 

Upon the return to America of Signor 
Ara, he and Mr. de Coppet and Mr. 
Charlton perfected the plan to meet the 
requirements of Mr. Toscanini and 
brought the plan to the attention of a 
group of influental patrons of art with 
the result that the underwriting fund 
necessary to protect every eventuality of 
the tour is in course of being raised. 
The subscribers to the underwriting 
fund are: 

André de Coppet, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Coolidge, Moreau Delano, George Gould, 
Sr., George Baker, Jr., Mrs. Benjamin 
Miller, Philadelphia; Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, Col. Robert Perkins, William 
Fellowes Morgan, Dr. Orestes Ferrara, 
Wm. C. Hamilton, Pittsburgh; Chas. H. 
Ditson, Loudon Charlton, James Crosby 
Brown, Philadelphia, and others. 

On May 12, Mr. Ara again sailed to 
Italy with the contracts signed by the 
American interests, and word has just 
been received from him that immediately 
upon his arrival there contracts were 
signed by Mr. Toscanini and the repre- 
sentatives of the orchestral body, as the 
result of which the tour is now assured. 
As it is estimated that the cost of tour- 
ing Toscanini and his orchestra for this 
ten-weeks tour will approximate a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, the project is 
probably the most stupendous musical 
undertaking ever attempted in this coun- 
try. It will be under the personal man- 
je, of Loudon Charlton of New 

ork. 


Toscanini first came to America in 














FELIX 
SALMOND 


England’s Acknowledged 


Foremost Cellist 


Has resumed his Courses 
In Cello Instruction 
Chamber Music Classes a Specialty 


Summer Term May 1—July 30 
All Applications should be 


addressed to 


MR. FELIX SALMOND 
7 Northwick Terrace, London, N. W. 8. 











— 


Arturo Toscanini, the Famous Italian 
Conductor, Who Will Tour This Coun- 
try Next Season With La Scala Or- 
chestra. 


1908 as conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and remained until 1915 
when he returned to Italy, where he has 
remained. 


Ysaye and Elman Command Admiration 
in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 2.—Eugen 
Ysaye and Mischa Elman appeared in 
joint recital at the newly named Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium under the Behy- 
mer management, May 25, offering a 
program composed entirely of duet com- 
positions. One of the most striking 
pieces of playing was that done by Mr. 
Ysaye in his own cadenza to the Molique 
Concertante. The audience was of large 
proportions and enthusiastic in its ap- 
preciation of the artists. W. F. G. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine Superintends 
School Graduation Music 


The music at the graduating exercises 
of the class of 1920 of the Benjamin 
School for Girls was under the direction 
of Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, the well- 
known New York pianist and teacher. 
The exercises took place on the evening 
of May 26, at the Manhattan Congre- 
gational Church, New York. Among the 
musical items which Mrs. Irvine pre- 
pared splendidly were the school chorus 
in its singing of Kremser’s “Almighty 
Defender,” Barnby’s “Blessing,” Fay 
Foster’s “Song of the Thistledrift” and 
the Purcell-Harris “Nymphs and Shep- 
herds” and Rosalie Feigelson, who sang 
Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem.” 





Louis Simmions to Continue Teaching 
During Summer 


Louis Simmions, the New York vocal 
teacher, is teaching at Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., during June and July. In August 
he will open his new summer studio at 
Southampton, Long Island. He is also 
devoting two days each week to work in 
his New York studio on lower Fifth 
Avenue. 








Schooland Community Celebrations 


of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 





ic Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth on Decem- 
ber 21, 1620, is to be widely celebrated as an event of national significance. 
For this purpose we offer a Pageant which may be given either out of doors 








Text by Frederick H. Martens 


Price: 


Text by Felicia Hemans 


Text by M,. Josephine Moroney 


Text by Frances J. Croshy 
For Mixed Voices. 


tion with return privilege. 
chorus. 


or within, and three cantatas of differing length and character. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE PILGRIMS 


In a Prologue and Six Episodes, with incidental music, soli, chorus of 
: mixed voices and orchestra 
Time of performance: one hour and a half to two hours 


Solo Voices: Soprano, Mezzo-soprano, Tenor, Baritone and Bass (or Baritone) 
Vocal Score, $1.00; Choruses only, 20 cents; Libretto, 25 cents 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


Cantata for Mixed Voices. 
Time of performance: 
Price, 30 cents 


; THE PILGRIMS OF 1620 


Cantata for Mixed Voices. 
s Time of performance: about thirty minutes 
: Price, 50 cents 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


Music by George F. Root and J. C. Macy 


Solo Voices: Soprano, Alto, Tenor, two Baritones and Bass 
Time of performance: about one hour 
Price, $1.00 


IMPORTANT 


Music Supervisors, Choral Conductors, or Community Music Leaders planning 
a Pilgrim celebration may, on request, secure copies of these works for examina- 
In writing state official position and probable size of 


Music by N. Clifford Page 


Music by Louis Adolphe Coerne 
Solo Vo'ce: Baritone 
about fifteen minutes 


Music by E. S. Hosmer 


Solo Voice: Baritone 





The Ditson Monthly Novelty List is well worth while. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list. 








Address: OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 10 Mass. 


Copies may be purchased of the publishers, of Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York, 
or through your local dealer 























CARLO GALEFFI 


WORLD’S FAMOUS 


BARITONE 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 
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Personal Experiences of a 
Community Chorus Leader 


By ELMER G. HOELZLE 
[Director of Music First Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, W. Va.] 





es my work as Music Director in the 
Community and _ Industrial work 
which I am doing here in Wheeling, I 
have often wondered if the real value of 
music has ever been given its place in 
the world’s problems of to-day. 

When the war called our boys to 
camp I offered my services and was 
sent to Parris Island, S. C., with the 
Marines as a Song Leader. I spent 
thirteen months teaching the Marines to 
sing and providing entertainments for 
them at their different camps on the 
island. I acquired the nickname of 


“Zipp Zipp,’ which was given to me 
by the new applicants arriving in camp, 
and by this name I am known to thou- 
sands of Marines the world over. 

After my work in camp had finished 
I returned to Wheeling and started the 
same program here in the community 
and factories. To-day we have some of 
the most exceptional and amazing activi- 
ties in the music world that are to be 
found anywhere. 

Starting at the Whittaker Glessner 
factories, one day last July, I stood out 
in the driveway and sang camp songs 
for just eight people that had come to 
hear me. Considerable advertising had 
been placed around the factory regarding 
my coming out to put “Music in the 
Factory.” It was considered a real joke, 
therefore, the large crowd that turned 
out to meet me. Well, I had had this 
experience in camp when it was neces- 
sary to start a new company in the work. 
So this small audience made me all the 
more determined to get by with the idea. 
I told them that on the following 
Wednesday I would be back again and to 
pass the word around and get all the 
employees to come out. If I could tell 
you the comments that were passed that 
day regarding this idea you would 


wonder that I had the nerve to go back 
again, but believing in one’s ideas and 
sticking to that belief will pull you 
through if nothing else does. 

Mr. Haberstick, the superintendent 
in the Welfare Department, backed the 
idea to the limit and urged them all to 
come out and hear me the next time, 
so that the idea took like wildfire in a 
few weeks, and now we have a fine 
auditorium at the plant with a sixteen- 
piece orchestra. The chorus meets every 
Wednesday noon for an hour, and we 
have some of the finest singing that can 
be heard anywhere. Our programs are 
arranged in advance and all the talent 
comes from the ranks of the employees 
—it may be the little daughter of a 
laborer or a superintendent who can 
sing or dance, or it may be some girl 
out of the factory office force, or a man 
from the factory in his dirty, greasy 
overalls who can play the mouthorgan 
or can sing a ballad in his own individual 
way. Everyone is encouraged to play 
a part in the program. Some remark- 
able talent has been brought out among 
the employees. At the Wheeling Can 
Co. we have several hundred employees 
every Thursday noon, and at the Martins 
Ferry plant we have a chorus on Friday 
noons that numbers up in the thou- 
sands of employees, and forty-seven 
different nationalities are represented. 

Besides the factory work we will have 
community singing again this year at 
the playgrounds, also moving pictures, 
out in the open, where the children and 
their parents can come and_ spend 
several hours in good clean, wholesome 
amusement. Last year we had all sorts 
of games preceding the sings at the 
playgrounds, and the crowds numbered 
up in the thousands. 


As to the Kind of Music 


As to the type of music, at first when 
we started the work it was all Jazz and 


nothing but Jazm ‘seemed to interest 
them, so that was all we used. By this 
method we created an interest in what 
we were striving to do. Then we started 
them singing “Old Folk Songs,” and 
where is the man, woman, or child 
that will not sing “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Suwanee River,” or songs of 
that type? Then came patriotic songs 
and then popular songs and then the 
better songs, until now we can go to 
any factory or playground and have the 
best. I find now that the better the 
music we give them the better they like 
it. What is better than music in the 
big Americanization program that is 
being put out at the present time? Where 
is there anything that will bring the 
masses together like music? Where is 
there a language that they will all 
understand as they do music? 


A Benefit for the Masses 


Community singing will do more for 
the people than any other agent, but a 
definite plan should be laid down so that 
the results will have a lasting value. 
Of course, the first season nothing much 
more than the pioneer work can be ac- 
complished, as the people must first be 
won over to the idea and be given an 
opportunity to overcome the objections 
that are always offered by the pessi- 
mists. 

Wheeling has had more musical at- 
tractions this year than for many sea- 
sons. Oratorios, cantatas, organ re- 
citals, concerts, special musical programs 
at the different churches, community 
singing, factory singing, playground 
programs, all have had their share. 

Wheeling is fast coming to the front 
in music circles. We recently had a solid 
“Week of Music” with John C. Freund, 
Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA, as our 
guest. 

Every town, city and hamlet should 
have a “Community Song Leader,” and 
the many interests in these places, like 
the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, Chamber 
of Commerce, etc., will be glad to assist 
in every way possible if they are only 
given the opportunity. 

We created an interest here in Wheel- 
ing in music that is being felt in the 
business world to such an extent that 
thousands of dollars are being spent in 
auditoriums at the factories, community 
band concerts every week, etc. 


ee 


The schools have played a very pr. 
inent part in the building up of 
musical situation here and much cre 
must be paid to them for their inter; 
What we have accomplished here can 
done anywhere, and I shall be very ¢! 
to help in any way possible anyone 
is interested in cultivating this type 
program. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Gives Anny 
Opera Performance 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 3.—The : 
nual performance of opera by the C 
cinnati Conservatory of Music’s depa 


ment of opera was given on the eveni 
of May 25, in Emery Auditorium a 
was a most creditable affair. The fi 
two acts of “Manon” and the second » 
of “La Gioconda” were given under ; 
direction of Ralph Lyford. The s: 
dents performed their tasks in a brillia 
manner and the chorus was also hig! 
efficient. The staging and _ costumi: 
was of a high order and the productio 
had no suggestion of the amateur abo 
them. Mrs. Ginn sang the title rdéle 
“Manon” and John Niles was an exc 
lent des Grieux, displaying a tenor voi 
of lyric beauty. Margaret Spauldin 
who sang the title réle in ““La Gioconda,” 
possesses a dramatic soprano voice of u 
usual brilliance and color and sings e 
ceedingly well. Edward Atchison, th: 
tenor, was also a most interesting singer. 
The performance was given at the 
Odeon. The stage facilities here are lim- 
ited and the scenic effects not always of 
the best. “Faust” was given in a goo 
musical style, under the direction of A 
Balendonck, formerly of the French 
opera in New Orleans. J.H. T. 





Experienced Choristers Being Engaged 
for New York Choir 


Experienced choristers will be engaged 
for the new choir of mixed voices at the 
First Presbyterian Church in the early 
autumn. It is announced that applica- 
tion by letter can be made now to Dr. 
William C. Carl, organist and director 
of the music, at 47 University Place, 
City. Only singers of experience ani 
ability who are able to read readily at 
sight will be considered. 
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Six Free Scholarships 


THE HON. and MRS. 
BEROLZHEIMER 


talented and deserving . 


Applications for Examinations 
May Now Be Made 


RESULTS of STUDY at the 


Guilmant Organ School 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 





Send for New Catalogue 
NOW Ready 
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Fall Term Begins Oct. 12 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 





Hundreds of Students 


Now Holding Prominent Positions 
in the United States 
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All Branches of Organ 
Study—including 


The Organ 
Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Composition 
Improvization 
Musical Dictation 
Hymnology 

Musical History 
Service Playing 
Oratorio Accompanying 
Choir Conducting 
Boy Choir Training 
Organ Tuning 
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Facilities for Organ Practice 


17 East Eleventh Street, New York 
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=AGER WELCOME FOR 
SCOTTI IN MEMPHIS 


ypera Forces, in Their Second 
Appearance, Hold Boards 
for Three Days 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25.—For three 

:ys and nights last week, Memphis was 

erally turned over to Antonio Scotti 

nd his forces. Since the first appear- 
ce here of his company last spring, 

‘hen Scotti opened his venture in this 

ty, he has held the hearts of its citi- 

ns. It is saying a great deal for a city 

if this size, that following a musical 
eason unprecedented, the Scotti Opera 
Company played before a packed house 
at each of the four performances. 

Thursday night the curtain rose for 
‘La Bohéme” amidst a round of ap- 

lause that became a regular ovation 
vhen the voice of Antonio Scotti was 
ieard as Marcello. This great artist- 
actor-impresario stands high in the es- 
teem of Memphis. Orville Harrold as 
Rudolfo and Florence Easton as Mimi, 
were instantly recognized as the stars 

f the evening. Marie Sundelius as 
Musetta, who made her premier appear- 
ance here, was at once accorded a place 
among the favorites. These principals 
were splendidly supported by Milo Picco, 
Ananian, Paltrinieri, Martino, Parker, 
while the orchestra, under the baton of 
Carlo Peroni, was all that could be de- 
sired. 

For “Il Trovatore” on Friday evening, 
the theater again held a capacity house. 
The success of the night before had 
caused every one to feel that the com- 
pany was such as to afford all the operas 
fine performances. This old-time favor- 
ite was given a beautiful production. 
Francesca Peralta, Jeanne Gordon, Mary 
Kent, Morgan Kingston, Greek Evans, 
Giovanni Martino and Wilfrid Pelletier 
as conductor, were the principals, and 
gave a performance that will not soon 
be forgotten. 

On Saturday afternoon “Lucia” was 
given with Evelyn Scotney in the title 
role. Orville Harrold made his second 
appearance as Edgardo. Milo Picco 
as Lord Ashton, was heard for the first 
time in a leading part. The other char- 
acters were equally well cast. 

The closing opera Saturday night was 





“La Tosea,” with Easton, Chamlee, 
Scotti and d’Angelo as principals. The 
reappearance of these artists again 


aroused great enthusiasm, and the cur- 
tain fell upon a thoroughly pleased 
audience. 

The opera season again was a success 
in every particular, due in great meas- 
ure to the work of Edward Barrow, 
chairman of the Music Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and O. K. Houck, 
vice-chairman. The engagement netted 


into the Franck symphony. 


Ysaye’s leadership.” 


rank.”’ 


Tuesday night.” 


ductor.”’ 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
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What Others Think 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST—“I expected a great deal from 

Mr. Ysaye, but I was taken off my feet by the splendid vitality he put 
I did not know there was so much red 
blood in it as played by the well balanced Cincinnati Orchestra under 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, PHILADELPHIA PRESS—‘“Frankly we must con- 


gratulate Cincinnati on maintaining such an excellent organization.” 


JOHN H. RAFFTERY, N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH—“The Cincinnati 
Orchestra compares favorably in all respects with those great sym- 
phonic bands to which we have been accustomed to yield foremost 


RALPH HOLMES, DETROIT JOURNAL—“The most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory concert it has ever given in Detroit was provided by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye in Orchestra Hall, 


ALVIN WIGGERS, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN—“The virtuosity of the 
individual players and the technical finish of this remarkable organ- 
ization excited even more admiration than last year.” 


NEWS-SCIMITER, MEMPHIS—‘“A fine orchestra with a wonderful con- 


SEASON 1920-21 TOURS NOW BOOKING 


No. 12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati 
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Elgar Conducts His Works At Woking Festival 





HAT England is also beginning to feel 
musically self-conscious and exploit 

her own geniuses has been observed in re- 
cent events, when native works received 


auspicious hearings. Among these oc- 
casions was the Woking Festival held re- 


cently in the Great Hall of the County 
Secondary School in Woking, when the 
celebration was devoted to British com- 
posers alone. Among those who were 
honored was Sir Edward Elgar, who, in 
the accompanying photograph, may be 
seen rehearsing the orchestra in one of 


Photo by Keystone View Co. 
Sir Edward Elgar Rehearsing his Works at the recent Festival of British Composers in Woking, England 


his works. Another point of interest for 
Americans may be the fact that, unlike 
our own Mr. Damrosch, Sir Edward has 
no compunction against employing wo- 
men in orchestras, and that the leading 
orchestras of England include in their 
forces women members. 





a fine sum of money for the benefit of 
civic musical work. It has been an- 
nounced that Mr. Scotti and his splendid 
company will fill a week’s engagement in 
Memphis next season. 





Leila Topping gave a musicale at her 
New York residence recently, assisted by 
Mrs. Clarence Anthony. Miss Topping’s 
piano numbers were mostly of the Rus- 
sian School, as she has devoted consider- 
able time to studying and lecturing on 
Russian Music. 





Mabel Beddoe’s manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, is now arranging a Southern tour 
during the early fall for this artist. 


“C0 
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THE CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE YSAYE Conducting 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK IN 
CLEVELAND SERVICES 


35,000 Cheer Diva at Memori- 
al Exercises in Honor of 
War Dead 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 2.—Before an 
audience of 35,000 persons who gathered 
at sunrise Sunday morning in Wade 
Park, Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
sang three songs and the National 
anthem in honor of Cleveland’s World 
War dead. It was a unique and 
altogether the most remarkable public 
demonstration ever witnessed in Cleve- 
land and probably surpassed in certain 
respects any memorial exercises held in 
the country on this occasion. Hundreds 
of persons waited all night in the park 


in order to obtain seats in the amphi- 
theater, and by 5 o’clock the four con- 
courses were alive with concert-goers, 
and there were no seats left. The ma- 
jority of the immense crowd stood for 
two hours. 

It was a spectacle 6f a throng at a 
public service that for once was not a 
dress parade. Concerts such as yester- 
day’s hardly permit of the usual Sunday 
morning toilets, and it was much easier 
for those who rose perilously near the 
time for the exercises to slip into sweat- 
ers and house gowns than to dress for 
a formal occasion. The early Sunday 
morning golfer was there on his way 
to the links, clad in knickers with his 
golf bag full of sticks, likewise the early 
Sunday morning tennis players. Well- 
known Cleveland music lovers, collar- 
less and shaveless, rubbed elbows with 
the nurse girl and her brood. And here 
and there, dots in the vari-colored crowd, 
stood women in black with baskets of 
flowers and wreaths. ‘ 

When Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared 
on the scene, accompanied by Floyd E. 
Waite, director of parks and public 
property, the mass of people was solid 
on the three sides of the south part of 
the park lake. The crowd waited pa- 
tiently, noisy and good-natured. It 
jumped appreciatively at 6 A. M. when 
an aerial bomb sounded the first signal. 
The singer alighted from Director 





Waite’s car and waved her hand to the 
crowd and added to the wave a smile 
and cheery “Good morning” as_ she 
walked to the stage. 

No sooner had her accompanist struck 
the first chords of La Forge’s “Flanders 
Requiem” than the crowd which had 
cheered so vociferously, was as still as 
no crowd at all. There was not a sound 
as Mme. Schumann-Heink stepped to the 
front of the platform and sent the 
glorious tones of her voice out over the 
park. “Taps,” by Pasternack, followed. 
She then sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the chorus of which the crowd took 
up when she motioned to them to do so, 
but dropped it in preference to hearing 
the prima donna. At the end of the 
song four bugiers, stationed at various 
points in the park, sounded taps, one 
bugle following the dying notes of the 
other. 

Director Waite briefly told the crowd 
of the occasion for the services and 
urged them to get behind some movement 
for a permanent memorial statue at 
University Circle. At the close of his 
speech he presented Mme. Schumann- 
Heink with a scroll which told her that 
the city felt honored to call her its citi- 
zen because of her work in the war. 
An armful of roses was added to the 
greetings. As she left the park in her 
car Mme. Schumann-Heink called “Good- 
by, Goodby” to the throngs about her. 
It was an occasion never to be forgotten 
by those present. 





Edith MacDonald in Studio Recital 


An informal recital of compelling in- 
terest was presented by Edith MacDon- 
ald, soprano, in the Carnegie Hall studio 
of her vocal instructor, Arthur Phillips, 
on May 25. Especially memorable pro- 
gram numbers were Scarlatti’s “O Ces- 
sate di Piagarmi,” Veracinni’s “Pas- 
toral” and the Prayer from “Tosca.” 
Miss MacDonald’s interpretation of the 
latter promises much for her future 
career and her spirited rendition of 
Spross’ “Robin, Sing Me a Song” and 
Klough-Leiter’s ““My Love Comes on the 
Ski,” delightfully demonstrated the ver- 
satility of her art. By birth a South- 
erner, Miss MacDonald sang’ with 
natural understanding a final group of 
Southern songs and won a big ovation 
from the score or more of interested 
auditors. Miss MacDonald has been en- 
gaged by the Edison Company for a two 
years’ Tone Test tour. J. M. 
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Virginia Rea 


THE BRILLIANT COLORATURA SOPRANO 


will be available for individual recitals and joint 
appearances during the entire season 1920-1921 





_ Miss Rea is Now Being Booked in Eastern Territory, including Chicago, Until Jan. 1—From That Date On She is 
Being Booked West of Chicago, Including the Pacific Coast. 








Under Direction of the 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT BUREAU 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
18 West 36th Street, New York 


HENRY PURMORT EAMES, Associate Director 


San Francisco Office: F. S. MacFarland, 1041 Phelan Building 


Miss Rea records exclusively for The Brunswick and her records are featured through nation-wide publicity 
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‘Salhi Battles for Wider Recognition of the Harp 








Instrument Is Ideal for the 
Concert Hall, Declares ‘“Pa- 
ganini of the Harp’ —Young 
Virtuoso Who Carried Off 
Highest Musical Honors in 
Native Italy Points to Wide 
Literature — His Achieve- 
ments as a Composer 


;)HILADELPHIA, May 31.—Now the 

interview is a curious thing. Queer as 
t may seem to the general public, which 
nvies the nonchalant way in which the 
nterviewers refer to celebrities, and to 
hat portion of it which has been inter- 
viewed, the situation created by the in- 
terview is often as embarrassing to the 
interviewee as to the interviewer. The 
latter thinks he is consuming the valu- 
able time of the former and the former 
uneasily regards the latter either as an 
expert of some sort or in the light of a 
peculiar Paul Pry of a distressingly 
snooping Wilhelmstrasse type. And 
both the party of the first part and of 
the second part are frightfully afraid of 
boring or, what is worse, of being bored. 

But all such considerations are swept 
aside when one’s assignment sends one to 


nterview the great Italian harpist, Al- 
berto Salvi. This distinguished artist, 
who has put his instrument on the musi- 
cal map 1n a solo capacity for an entire 
program’s length apparently doesn’t 
know he is being interviewed. He varies 
the proceedings of imparting informa- 
tion and answering interrogations with 
pleasant conversation and an informal 
recital. But first of all there is a warm 
Latin hospitality that makes the inter- 
viewer right at home even in the un- 
homelike environment of a hotel room. 
This is seconded by the American hear- 
tiness of welcome of Hugh Newcom, Mr. 
Salvi’s) personal manager, alert, in- 
telligent and informed, who is part of 
the interview himself—but that’s an- 
other story, or rather another interview. 

Such a collocation not to say con- 
catenation of circumstances makes an 
afternoon with Mr. Salvi joyously memo- 
rable. And out of the talk esthetic and 
practical, the distinction of a private re- 
cital for a lone auditor, the story of a 
career that has achieved distinction be- 
fore thirty, outstands the figure of Al- 
berto Salvi, virtuoso, artist and man. In 
such a temperamental genus as genius 
the last named phase most often receives 
least emphasis. Among musicians par- 
ticularly the virtuoso or the artist are 
stressed at the expense of the merely 
human. But Mr. Salvi is a “reg’lar 
feller.” He smokes “fags” for one 
thing, not the upholstered, languorously 
fuming, gold-tipped contraptions but the 
kind that are advertised as a national 
smoke and that have enough grit to bite 
the throat and make you know you are 
smoking something. What better adapted 
to make a community of interest between 
the interviewed and the interviewer than 
a common taste in “fags?” And Salvi 
smokes ’em forthrightly and not in 
drooping Greenwich Village wise from a 
corner of the mouth held by heaven 
knows what miracle of labial dexterity. 
He has a frank, fresh manner, a quick 
perception of intelligent appreciation of 
some of his intricate effects of fingering 
and harmonics on his instrument. His 
eyes light up boyishly in response to a 
half word of praise at some complicated 
technical feat, or even at a glance that 
shows the auditor has not missed the 
point. And especially they light up as 
he is touched when some ineffably beau- 
tiful tonal value has entered the soul 
of the hearer. But there is nothing con- 
ceited or cocky about his recognition of 
cognrannee—ts is all ingenuous and boy- 
ish. 

Mr. Salvi in appearance is_ both 
ingenuous and boyish, but though 
he is young in heart his conversation 
shows that his head is long and level. 
lle acknowledges to 1893 as a birth date 
but he does not look any more than able 
to vote at the coming presidential elec- 
tion, 

I heard him play publicly the night 
before at the grand finale concert of the 
latinee Musical Club at the Bellevue- 
tratford where he achieved a triumph. 


















































Alberto Salvi, Noted Harpist, at Practice, a Country Club Visitor and as He Appeared at the Age of Seven 


That is a record, for in contrast and 
competition are the members’ memories 
of the notable soloists who have been on 
the two score programs that precede the 
elaborate seasonal “wind up” of this bril- 
liant and energetic organization of Phil- 
adelphia’s musical women and women 
musicians. 

“Tell us about Salvi,” asked many per- 
sons in the audience who had been 
dazzled by his technique and touched by 
the authentic emotions he wrung from 
his cords and wires and strings. So I 
found myself interyiewing him in order 
to tell Philadelphia’s musical clans about 
the harpist and to pass on the tidings 
to the wider public of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
numbering thousands of auditors of the 
more than 200 concerts he has played in 
this country in the last season and a 
half, the tenure of his American career. 
He is widely known over the land yet 
there has been little in print about him. 
He has done scant harping on the string 
of his own personality. Only formal and 
legitimate publicity has heralded his 
coming. But that this is a good way is 
proved by the large number of return 
engagements, won on tested merit, he is 
booked for next season. 


Under Father’s Tutelage 


Mr. Salvi inherited his predilection 
for the harp. His father was a cele- 
brated Italian harp maker, and his first 
teacher, on a specially constructed minia- 
ture harp, which was built for Alberto 
when he started to go to school. The 
lad was born in Venice in 1893. In his 
early period he practiced four hours a 
day and the allotment was increased till 
at the age of twelve he devoted six to 
seven hours per day to practice. This 
devotion to duty is what Mr. Salvi 
ascribes as the reason for his marvel- 
lously facile and fluent technique. 

His father’s teaching continued till the 


boy was thirteen when he won the first 


distinction of his career—the Royal 
Scholarship at the Naples Royal Con. 
servatory. This scholarship is awarded 
in the special classes for the young mu- 
sician having the best record. The com- 
petition is nation-wide through Italy. 
This windfall ensured Salvi’s thorough 
musical education along the highest 
standards. The tenure was for eight 
years and both tuition and other ex- 
penses were paid for out of the endow- 
ment. 

Salvi had the advantage of instruc- 
tion under the eminent harpist, the late 
eminent Maestro Caramiello. In the fifth 
year of Salvi’s course the maestro wrote 
to the Ministry of Arts at Rome, under 
whose supervision the scholarship is con- 
ducted, that the boy had acquired in five 
years all the knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, that went with the full cur- 
riculum of eight years. Caramiello 
asked that special examinations might be 
prepared in order that the talented youth 
could wind up officially his academic 
career and enter that of the virtuoso. 

Despite the unusualness of the request 
it was acceded to and after the young 
man had passed the special examinations 
and his phenomenal playing had been 
heard by the examiners he was awarded 
the eight-year diploma at the end of 
five years of study. . 

rom the beginning his public career 


was successful. The harp is more widely 
played as a solo instrument and more 
generally appreciated in Italy than on 
this side of the Atlantic, where it usual- 
ly thought of as a reinforcing voice in 
the orchestra or as an instrument for 
accompaniments. 


His Compositions 


Artists like Salvi are gradually chang- 
ing this limited American view of the 
place and the possibilities of the harp. 
Italian successes were followed by Euro- 
pean favor. And then less than two 
years ago the young artist came to 
America where he has as already in- 
dictated obtained not only artistic wel- 
come but popular favor. He has nov 
been content to be merely the technician 
of the harp. He also puts some of his 
soul into the recapturing the rapture of 
the soul of the harp. He is very learned 
in the literature of the harp and he has 
added to it. He has written in char- 
acteristic manner the following numbers 
among others: Serenade, Valse di Con- 
certe, Tarentelle, and Ballade. He has 
composed an opera “Il Conte Verdi’— 
what Italian does not? Also he is writ- 
ing a grand concerto for the harp of 
which the Scherzo is completed and other 
movements sketched out. I heard him 
play the Scherzo, typically light and 
blithe with a sunny sense of humor 
brightening its manner and with melodic 
motivation that is fresh and appealing. 
It is tremendously taxing in its demands 
on the fingers, but Salvi’s digital power, 
elasticity and flexibility made what was 
obviously arduous and difficult to the 
eye sound simple and lovely and easy tc 
the ear. His pedal work was also notable 
in this and the other things he played. 

Hearing Salvi play his own work and 
the intricate yet lovely Allegro of the 
celebrated Zabel Concerto, the thought 
came that what Bach was to the organ, 
Paganini to the fiddle, that Salvi is by 
way of being to the harp. The Zabel 
Concerto is by the noted Russian harpist 
of that name, and in addition to its many 
beauties is famed as the most difficult 
piece of music ever written for the harp, 
in the opinion of numerous competent 
performers and judges. Even “cribb’d 
cabin’d and confin’d” in a hotel room as 
the virtuoso was, he’ attained wonderfui 
effects of large volume and delicate nu- 
ance. 


An Ideal Solo Instrument 


“The harp,” Mr. Salvi said, “is really 
fitted for solo purposes or for the solo 
instrument in a concerto with symphonic 
orchestra. If the instrument is of the 
right quality and calibre and the per- 
former is proficient the forte music 
is voluminous enough to fill a large audi- 
torium. And there is enough substance 
in the pianissimi to communicate the mu- 
sical message of the composer to all 
parts of the hall. . 

“It is entirely wrong to believe that 
the harp is a subsidiary instrument, 
that it has no independent position. It 
has individuality. That means that it 
has passion, emotion, soul. Somewhat 
general misconception to the contrary 
notwithstanding does not reduce the 
harp to a merely ancillary status. 

“Another miscomprehension is_ that 
the literature is not wide or interesting 


and that it is mainly of technical show 


pieces. There is really a large and fine 
literature known to the intelligent and 
interested harpist. He seldom gets op- 
portunity to disclose the gems of his 
treasure house of music. But it exists 
nevertheless.” 

Mr. Salvi’s répertoire is extensive. It 
runs the range of the music of tech- 
nique and of the music of soul written 
for the harp. And he does not disdain 
the lighter popular number. He did not 
play any jazz for me. I didn’t have time 
to ask for it as the taxicab that was to 
take him to the railroad station was 


annouced. But I did hear him play 
“Bubbles” and “I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows,” and very beautifully. 


In a spirit of impulsive fun after he 
climbed the Olympus of the harpist in 
his classical offerings he plunged into 
the popular tunes but even down on the 
pedestrian level of the average man in 
the street there was nothing common- 
place about these much strummed popu- 
lar ditties. Salvi’s playing was con- 
tagious. He won all possible rhythmic 
and melodic effects colorfully, but, al- 
though he did not play these popular 
songs in a superior or supercilious way, 
the themes seemed to take on a higher 
aspect of art. 


Considers His Public 


“I try to adapt my programs to suit 
the mixed taste of the audiences. Na- 
turally I do not ‘play down’ or put the 
meretricious or mechanical on my pro- 
grams. But I think it is not only leg’- 
timate but also fair to vary the superb 
works of absolute art with standard 
works of the so-called popular répertoire. 
But they must be of substantial musical 
merit and advance the musical informa- 
tion or appreciation of the hearer.” 

By this time the second taxicab was 
registering down on Broad Street. For 
be it known two taxicabs are needed to 
take this party to the station; one for 
virtuoso and manager and the other for 
the handsome and imposing instrument 
which Mr. Salvi plays. It takes two 
porters to move it. As they started it 
elevatorward some of the help—if an 
exclusive place like the Bellevue has 
“help”—who had been listening to the 
impromptu concert commented on _ the 
bulk and beauty of the instrument. 

“°Tis some big harp,” said one of the 
porters. 

“Sure ’tis one big harp ye are your- 
self, Mr. Mulcahy,” came the response 
of a maid through the grill of the eleva- 
tor shaft. W. R. MURPHY. 


Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, 
Concert Tour 


After completing one of the most suc- 
cessful concert tours of her career, 
Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, recently 
returned to her home in Portland, Me. 
Miss Smith and her party made the 
trip from Detroit to Buffalo by boat, 
thus saving a distance of 200 miles, and 
from Buffalo to Boston by motor. After 
resting a few days at her camp, Miss 
Smith will again start for Louisiana, 
filling re-engagements and new dates 
in that state and in South Carolina, and 
will bring her season to a close on July 1. 
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How the Music Supervisor May Mould the 
Adult Music Taste in His Community 


Practical Suggestions for Carrying on the Work Stimulated by the Community Chorus Move- 
ment—Reaching the Parents of School Children—Some Workable Program 








By ANNE McDONOUGH 
(Read at the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, New York City. 

HE greatest opportunity in the his- 
tory of America for making a musi- 
cal nation has been presented through 
the community singing movement which 
swept the country from coast to coast 
with the war as the compelling force 
that opened the throats of the nation. 
Will the school music supervisor see the 
opportunity presented to him to secure 

permanent results for his community? 
Some musical “highbrows” called the 
songs which had such a tremendous uni- 
fying and uplifting power, “trash.” But 
they listened only with the outward ear. 
Those very songs welded our people 


morally, spiritually and _ patriotically 
into a solid wall of defense. They sent 
a redoubtable singing army to fight for 


our ideals; and by their simplicity they 
kept the home army bound together as 
nothing else could have done. Many 
trained musicians saw the vision and en- 
tered the field of community music with 
War Camp Community Service first, 
with a patriotic desire to do their bit 
along the line of their equipment, and 
second, with a determination to use 
their influence in the selection of the bet- 
ter songs for general singing and to or- 
ganize community choruses as a _ dis- 
tinctly community activity which would 
provide a higher and more permanent 
form of community singing. 

The result of the war-time singing 
was the breaking down of the barriers 
of reserve which had been built up 
through our lack of faith in our musical 
prowess. All our lives—preceding the 
war—we had been told repeatedly that 
as a nation we were unmusical; that in 
Europe everybody was musical. Our 
timid efforts to prove that we could sing 
or play, and the pathetic eagerness with 
which we paid exorbitant prices to hear 
the best (?) musical talent from Europe 
only brought down upon us the con- 
descending pity of these same financially 
successful artists. They had us “buf- 
faloed” so far as our musical attain- 
ments were concerned and we became a 
nation of listeners. 

Thanks to the far-seeing vision of such 
men as John C. Freund, Editor of Must- 
CAL AMERICA, and David Bispham, who 
for years have sounded the slogan, 
“American teachers for American stu- 
dents,” we had begun to have confidence 
in our ability to sing a little, to play a 
little, and above all to recognize the 
worth of our own American music 
teachers. 

Community singing as a war measure 
brought our people together for the ex- 
press purpose of singing. When we 
found that nobody criticized us because 
our voice was nasal, or was not true, 
nor for singing up, when we should sing 
down, our courage mounted high and we 
sang with a free mind and a lightened 
heart. The question now is—What use 
shall we make of this war-time enthu- 
siasm and interest in singing? 

By intelligent methods of training and 
education we must concentrate and di- 
rect these forces for good into channels 
that will mould us into a musical people. 
Who will so direct us? The_ school 
music supervisor. Why? By virtue of 
his specific training for teaching the 
fundamentals of music, whether for 
singing or playing, he is the logical per- 
son to lead in the task of laying the 
foundation upon which to erect a super- 
structure of intelligent musical appre- 
ciation and performance. Then, too, he 
has the smoothly running machinery of 
his organization behind him. 

In recent years music has become an 
important factor in the education of 
children, and rightly so. Our adults, 
however, have missed the musical train- 
ing which the children now enjoy and it 
is with the adult that we must deal in the 
immediate future if we would not lose 
the opportunity which community sing- 
ing put in our very hands. 

It is quite a common occurrence for 
students who are voeally ambitious to 
begin the study of voice development 
without the most elementary knowledge 
of music notation, not realizing that by 


so doing they are working from the top 
down. If the ability to read music was 
an essential preparation for all artistic 
musical development and insisted upon 
by our vocal teachers we would have 
been standing upright, musically, long 
ago! 


Teaching Sight Singing 


The following suggestions for bring- 
ing music study and appreciation within 
the reach of the adults of our commu- 
nities are only tentative. I am not giv- 
ing voice to theories only. For eighteen 
years I have been teaching adult classes 
in sight singing and choral singing and 
what I offer for your consideration is 
the result of practical experience. These 
public sight singing classes of which I 
speak, meet in the evenings in the public 
libraries and are attended by people from 
all walks of life who are eager to acquire 
the knowledge that will open the doors 
of musical opportunity for the fullest 
enjoyment of intelligent musical appre- 
ciation. 

If the music supervisor who feels the 
need of augmenting an inadequate sal- 
ary would earn the addition to his in- 
come by establishing adult classes for 
music study, he would at the same time 
raise the musical standards of his com- 
munity. Following is a tentative plan 
for the development of such community 
music classes: 

Start with a children’s concert in the 
school building to which the parents in 
particular and the adult public generally 
are invited; open the concert with com- 
munity singing. As part of the pro- 
gram give a demonstration with the chil- 
dren of your method of teaching them 
to read music. This always impresses 
an adult audience as being marvelous, 
no matter how simple the exercises may 
be. It will be intensely interesting to 
the parents and will make them appre- 
ciate what the school is doing in the way 
of fundamental music education for their 
children. 

The establishment of adult classes in 
sight-singing will be a logical develop- 
ment of this concert. It will be an easy 
step to enroll the adult members of fam- 
ilies who will not be proof against the 
argument, “If the children can do it, 
why not you?” This instruction could 
be given in classes organized for that 
special purpose or could be given at the 
beginning of each rehearsal of the com 
munity chorus. 

A community chorus would also be a 
logical outgrowth of the community 
“sings.” The term “chorus” implies 
part-singing which offers an opportunity 
for having good choral-singing. Every 
adult is welcome to membership in a 
community chorus and at least 25 per 
cent of the enrolled number will know 
how to read music and will have had ex- 
perience in chrous singing. They will 
be the backbone of the chorus. Another 
25 per cent will be “drifters” who will 
not stay long and the remaining 50 per 
cent will be eager to learn all they can. 
This is where the sight-singing instruc- 
tion will be valuable. 

It will take care of that 50 per cent 
whose intelligent interest has been 
aroused and whom you will lose if you 
do not provide for their wants. Modify 
the school music method to suit the ma- 
ture mind of the adult student for in- 
structing these classes. 

Remember, many of the adults in these 
classes are the parents of the children 
in the schools. Through their own ex- 
perience they will appreciate the great 
opportunity which their children enjoy. 


Lessons in Appreciation 


A short period at the close of each 
rehearsal of the sight-singing class or 
community chorus should be given over 
to entertainment of a nature to cultivate 
an appreciation of good music, both vocal 
and instrumental. Available talent is 
to be found in every community and 
this use of it will provide opportunity 
for public appearances that will be of 
benefit. to the performer. 

Public concerts with good soloists 
should be given by the Community 
Chorus and the Children’s Chorus. This 
will bring good music to the community 
and will form an additional point of 


contact between home and school. It 
will also foster a community spirit. At 
all such concerts there should be com- 
munity singing by the audience. 

Pageantry is coming to the fore as an 
educational recreational activity. The 
music supervisor should arrange the mu- 
sical part of the pageant and use the 
community chorus for the choral num- 
bers. The school orchestra and _ the 
community orchestra could combine to 
provide the instrumental music for this 
and other community celebrations. 


Co-operation Needed for Task 


We all learned the value of co-opera- 
tion during the war time. To insure 
the success of any movement looking to 
the permanent musical growth of a com- 
munity, the co-operation of existing or- 
ganizations is of vital importance. Peo- 
ple generally are awake to the necessity 
of wholesome constructive recreation and 
will gladly lend their interest and moral 
support to any movement that means a 
better community life. 

Secure the interest of the Board of 
Education and all affiliated organiza- 
tions. They will be quick to see the op- 
portunity for promoting a broad and 
sympathetic relation between home and 
school. 

The churches will realize that this 
general interest in music study will im- 
prove congregational singing and aug- 
ment the volunteer choir; the various 
civic organizations who are always in- 
terested in stimulating civic pride, will 
be quick to see the various uses to which 
a community chorus can be put in carry- 
ing out various community celebrations. 
In this group will be the Chamber of 
Commerce, City Club, men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, business men’s associa- 
tions. 

The newspapers will be your strongest 
supporters. Publicity is indispensable 
for the success of such work. If proper- 


ly approached the editors will give loya 
and generous support to such real com 
munity service. Last in the list but n 
least is the Community Service orga) 
izer. If you have a Community Servic, 
organization in your town you may coun 
upon the heartiest co-operation. 

All these activities will make the su 
pervisor of music a person of authority, 
musically, in his community, as h, 
should be—which in turn will redoun, 
to the credit of the school with which h. 
is identified. It is my desire to stimulat. 
an active interest on the part of the su 
pervisors in a patriotic endeavor to edu 
cate the people of this broad land in th 
basic principles of music. If our adult 
generally had a working knowledge o: 
music notation we would have more an 
better choral societies; we would hay 
larger and better volunteer choirs; w, 
would have intelligent creative listene) 
for our orchestra concerts, for oratori 
concerts, for opera. The most thrilling 
and impressive chorus work I have eve 
taken part in was at a conference 0: 
school music supervisors when the del; 
gates to the conference took up differen: 
choral compositions, reading them at 
sight. After four rehearsals a program 
was rendered that was superior in per 
formance to anything our best chora! 
society would give after months of pre- 
paration. It is the ideal way to stud, 
choral music and is the birthright o! 
every American citizen. Of all th 
trained musicians in this country, th 
school music supervisor is the best quali 
fied to do this work. 


Financial Support 


A charge of ten cents a lesson to hel) 
defray the expense of running these 
classes would make them self-supporting 
without putting a burden upon anyone 
The community sings, however, shoul: 
be entirely free. 

An executive committee of prominent 
citizens would secure the necessary 
funds to remunerate the supervisor, ar- 
range for concerts and advance the mu- 
sical growth of the community. 

The war taught us that we are in 
deed “our brother’s keeper.” If we have 
aught that will promote or advance the 
happiness of our neighbor let us not 
keep it for ourselves nor like the man in 
the parable bury our one talent. 

There are thousands of music super 
visors scattered over this country who 
are qualified to perform this task for 
America. What will YOU do with your 
talent, Music Supervisor? 








LEOPOLD GODOWSKY {° 
TRIAKONTAMERON 


Thirty moods and scenes in triple measure for pianoforte 


. Nocturnal Tangier 
. Sylvan Tyrol 


1 
2 
3. Paradoxical Moods 
4 


. Rendez-vous 


. Twilight Phantasms 
. The Pleading Trouba- 20. Whirling Dervishes 


5 

6 

dour 

7. Yesteryear... 
8 

9 


. A Watteau Paysage 


. Enchanted Glen 
10. Resignation 
ll. Alt-Wien 


12. Ethiopian Serenade 
13. Terpsichorean Vindo- 28. Quixotic Errantry 


bona 
14. Whitecaps 


{ 
Published singly at 60 cents each, net | | 
Published in six volumes at $2.50 each, net | 
| 


a 
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15. The Temptress Ni 
16. An Old Ballade | | 
17. An American Idyl | | 
18. Anachronisms | 


19. A Little Tango Rag 


22. An Epic 

23. The Music-Box 
24. Lullaby 

25. Memories 

26. The Cuckoo Clock 
27. Lament 


21. The Salon | | 








29. Poeme Macabre 
30. Requiem (Epilogue) 
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ay Greeting for 
St. Olaf Choir on 
Return from Tour 








Manager M. H. Hanson in Center With 
Two Members of the Famous St. Olaf 
Choir at Northfield, Minn. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., June 1.—The 
little town was gaily decorated with 
flowers and flags, in honor of the return- 
ing singers of St. Olaf College. The col- 
lege band and the entire student body 
were there, as well as the mayor of the 
town, the high officials, the faculty and 
the president of St. Olaf College, Rev. 
L. W. Boe. Manager M. H. Hanson, 
who came on with the singers at the 
special invitation of the president, came 
in for a great ovation, and as the accom- 
panying snapshot taken by our repre- 
sentative shows, was the recipient of 
much attention, especially at the wel- 
come home ceremonies at the college it- 
self. Prof. F. Melius Christiansen, now 
famous all over America, commenced his 
speech acknowledging a five minutes’ 
ovation, by exclaiming: “Thank God, the 
Home Base is safe.’”—For at St. Olaf, 
strange to say, Music does not rank 
above Athletics! 





Bensel, the Soprano, Not a 
Manager 


Caryl 


Through Caryl Bensel’s having been 
artistic sponsor this spring of a series 
of musicales in Nutley, N. J., the im- 
pression has gone out through the coun- 
try that she is a professional manager. 


MESSRS. HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


with the audience and my orchestra. 


a 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


WILLOW GROVE PARK 
Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Gentlemen: I cannot help writing you a few lines to tell you how much 
pleased I am with Mr. Edgar Schofield whom you so kindly recommended 
me as a soloist for my season here in Willow Grove. 
beautiful voice, uses it like a true artist and has made a distinct hit both 


Please accept my heartiest thanks. 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) 


As a result she has been deluged with re- 
quests from artists, asking her to act as 
their representative. Mme. Bensel is 
herself a professional soprano of stand- 
ing and not a concert manager. Through 


her interest in the town in which she 
makes her home, she arranged a series of 
musicales at Nutley, N. J., this spring 
as an artistic enterprise rather than as 
a commercial undertaking. 





FREE ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer Again Aid 
Students of Guilmant School 


Free scholarships are offered at the 
Guilmant Organ School for next season 
by City Chamberlain and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer as in former years. This 
important announcement was made at 
the nineteenth annual commencement by 
Dr. Duffield, chaplain of the school. 

The competition is open to young men 
and women of talent and ability, eight- 
een years of age and over, who have not 
the necessary funds to pay for the tui- 
tion. The examinations will be held Fri- 
day, Oct. 8, previous to the opening of 
the fall term. Dr. William C. Carl is 
director of the school, the headquarters 
of which are at 17 East Eleventh Street, 
New York. The year just closed has 
been the most prosperous one in the 
history of the institution and the attend- 
ance uniformly large throughout the sea- 
son. 

New features will be added for 1920- 
21 and the work of each department 
strengthened. Special emphasis is placed 
on service playing in all its forms, in- 
cluding the rendition of hymn-tunes, 
chants, preludes, postludes, score-read- 
ing, transposition and accompanying. 

Student recitals are frequently given 
and every effort made to give solid basic 
work, with a complete understanding of 


the principles of organ playing and all - 


that pertains to it. 





Sonata Recital Given at New York 


Studio 


A sonata recital was given at the 
studio of Alexander Ermiloff, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, May 30, by Illu- 
minato Miserendino, violinist; his pupil, 
Harold Rosenberg, violinist, and Anna 
Amato, pianist. Mr. Miserendino and 
Miss Amato joinel forces in excellent 
performances of Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor and _ Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, for which they were applauded 
to the echo. With Mr. Rosenberg Mr. 
Miserendino played the Bach Double Con- 
certo in D Minor for two violins. 





La Forge-Berumen Artist Pupils Appear 


Three young artists from the La 
Forge-Berumen studios appeared in re- 
cital at the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
June 1, including Edith Bennett, so- 
prano, who sang a group including “The 
Flanders Requiem” by Frank La Forge; 
Sheffield Child, tenor, offered songs by 
Handel and Grieg; Elvin Smith, pianist, 
gave a brilliant rendition of the Chopin 
B Flat Minor Sonata and other numbers. 
Eleanor Shaw provided artistic accom- 
paniments. 


May 28, 1920 
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Los Angeles Flautists Organize 

















The Los Angeles Flute Club, George C. Moore, President 


OS ANGELES, CAL., May 24.—A 
unique Los Angeles organization is 
the Flute Club. It has twenty-one mem- 


bers and a number of honorary members 
and is a most enjoyable social and musi- 


cal asset. ; 

The purpose of the club is to bring 
flautists into touch with each other, to 
introduce new music and new players and 
to entertain Fa Oe organl- 
zations. Three Eas ibs have 
been formed on its model and have writ- 
ten for its constitution. 

The active membership includes the 
following: Jay Plowe, W. E. Hullinger, 








Many Post-Opera 
Appearances Made 
By Cecil Arden 
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Arden, Contralto, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Cecil Arden, the young Metropolitan 
contralto, has been kept busy since the 
close of the opera season in April. 
Among her recent appearance are those 
on May 19 with Charles Hackett In a 
program for the visiting supervisors of 
music at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 


Cecil 





Harry C. Knox, Sydney T. Ekley, Wal- 
ter C. McQuillan, J. Albert Roy, Dr. 
Louis Weber, Leo Dowling, R. P. Rice, 
Harlen Nissen, Harry V. Baxter, Donato 
Moncayo, George C. Moore, George Mul- 
ford, Lynn L. Nichols, Floyd LeBaron, 
Thomas Ogilvie, Joseph Giampaolo, 
Carroll Camberon, L. B. Moore and 
Eugene Ziegler. 

The honorary list is headed by George 
Barrére and includes Leonardo De Lo- 
renzo, Dayton C. Miller, Charles K. 
North, Brooks Parker and Joseph Jean 
Gilbert. The organizer and first presi- 
dent of the club was Harry C. Knox, and 
the present president is George C. Moore. 





York; her appearance on May 22 at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, with the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra in a 
Masonic Festival program, and a recital 
with U. S. Kerr at Waterbury, Conn. 
There she sang arias from Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi” and Donizetti’s “Lu- 
crezia Borgia” and songs by Buzzi- 
Peccia, Osgood and Pierce, as well as 
several encores. On May 3, Miss Arden 
was chosen to sing at the banquet given 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, to 
celebrate the “Teachers’ Equal Pay Bill.” 
Many notables were present on this occa- 
sion, among them Governor Smith, ex- 
Ambassador James W. Gerard, Monsig- 
nor Lavelle and Dorothy Donnelly. 

Miss Arden will spend the summer at 
Belmar, N. J. She will also be heard in 
a number of concerts during the summer 
months, among them an appearance on 
July 12 at Portland, Me. 





Noted Singers Engaged for Stadium 
Series: in Tacoma, Wash. 


Francesca Zarad has been engaged to 
appear as one of the soloists at the Stad- 
ium this summer at Tacoma, Wash., 
which has a seating capacity of 35,000. 
Mme. Zarad will sing -there on the eve- 
ning of July 21. Other artists engaged 
for this series are Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Merle and Bechtel Alcock, Theo 
Karle and Anna Fitziu. Mme. Zarad 
sang the solo part in the pageant, “The 
Sun Worshippers,” given recently at the 
home of Luther Burbank to celebrate his 
seventy-first birthday. Mr. Burbank 
has named his most beautiful cherry 
creation “The Zarad,” in honor of the 
singer, whose art he prizes highly. 





AuGuUSTA, GA.—The pupils of the 
piano department, Southern School of 
Music, entered into a theory of music 
contest on last Thursday afternoon with 
much zest and enthusiasm. Elinor El- 
liott and Mary Heath carried off first and 
second honors. 








“ DESTINN. 


PRIMA DONNA 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Available after Metropolitan Opera Season 


' Jan. 2—May 31 


t.—Ottokar Bartik, Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York 
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STRAUSS TO CONDUCT 
COLON ORCHESTRA 


German Composer Announced 
in List of Company for Opera 
at Buenos Ayres 


BuENOS AYRES, April 23.—Richard 
Strauss is to come from Germany to 
conduct the symphony concerts to be 
given in connection with the opera sea- 
son at the Colon, according to the ad- 
vance announcement made by the oper- 
atic management. 

The regular company at the Colon will 
include Tullio Serafin as principal con- 
ductor and Roberto Moranzoni. The 
singers will be Claudia Muzio, Elena 
Rakowska, Juanita Caracciolo, Rosa 
Legat, Ofelia Nieto, Ana Soster, Ana 
Romelli, Maria Classens. The men will 
include Fernando Ciniselli, Eduardo Fer- 
rari-Fontana, Beniamo Gigli, who the 


Coliseo also announces, but who prob- 
ably will come to the Colon, as Mr. 
Bonetti has not yet received notice of 
any change; Carlo Galeffi, Aristide Ba- 
racini, Luigi Dalpozzo, Virgilio Lazzari 
and Paolo Ludikar. The company of 
classic dances of Alesander Takoleff will 
alternate, bringing as ffirst dancers 
Maria Chaolska and Mr. Vronskaia. 

The operatic répertoire includes 
“Wally,” “Loreley,” “Aida,” “Walkyria,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Rosenkavalier,” “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” “Rigoletto,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” ete. Novelties, “Ariana e 
Dionisio” of Felipe Boero, “Saika” of 
Flow Ugarte, two Argentine composers, 
and “Fedra” of Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

This season Buenos Aires will be vis- 
ited by many artists who will give their 
concerts at the Odeon Coliseo and Salon 
Teatro. The public is constantly grow- 
ing more enthusiastic over piano recitals. 
Among the pianists heard was Amerie 
Stefaniai, a young Hungarian pianist 
and composer; he is an accomplished 
musician and art’st, his tone is delicate, 
his interpretation poetic and very inter- 


esting, and he has great -strength and 
brilliancy. - His compositions are ex- 
tremely beautiful. In his concerts as 
soloist of the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Club of Mar del Plata, he obta‘ned a 
great and spontaneous success. Now he 
is giving a series of concerts in Chile 
with equal success. He is expected back 
anxiously. 

The other pianists to be heard are 
Juan Reyes, Georges Boskoff, Pepito Ar- 
riola, Arthur Rubinstein, Edouard Ris- 
ler, Maurice Dumesnil, Frances Nash 
and Jose Vianne da Motta. The vio- 
linists, Roberto Perutz and Frank von 
Vecsey, and the brothers Les, Jean and 
Michael Cherniavsky. TAGRINE. - 





Hempel, Alva Lowe and Bess Lowe End 
Season at Asheville, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 30.—The last 
two recitals of the season were those 
given by Frieda Hempel on May 17, and 
by Alva H. Lowe, tenor, and Bess Own- 
bey Lowe, contralto, on May 22. Mme. 
Hempel offered a program of operatic 
arias and songs and was received with 
tremendous applause, being compelled to 
add many encores. Mr. and Miss Lowe 
also received marked recognition in a 
program of decided interest. 





Edwin Hughes to Open His Season Early 


Edwin Hughes will start his season 
unusually early, being engaged as one of 
the special attractions at the Lockport 
Festival in September. Mr. Hughes is 
now preparing another one of his unique 
programs for his New York concert in 
November and will repeat the offerings 
at many out-of-town concerts including 
schools and colleges. Mr. Hughes makes 
it a special point to feature American 
composers on every program, and will 
this year play some MacDowell numbers 
on his recital programs. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—A _ small audience 
heard the cantata, “Joan of Arc,” given 
recently by the music department of the 
high school assisted by Esther Dale, so- 
prano, of Northampton, Mass.; Ray- 
mond Hodge, tenor, of Springfield, 
Mass.; Frederic C. Adams, baritone, of 
Brattleboro, and a twelve-piece orches- 
tra. 











The Now Famous 


ST. OLAF 
CHOIR 


(From Northfield, Minnesota) 


Next Season 


in January 1921 








will be heard in those Mid- and Northwestern cities only— 


whose requests for concerts for the tour just finished could 


not be considered owing to lack of time. 


None of the cities of the recent tour can be revisited next season 


in spite of unanimous requests. 


Applications for Jan. 1920, will be received until Aug. 15th. 


By the Manager: M. H. HANSON 
437 5th Ave., New York 


Further tours will be announced in the Fall. 





Director F. Melius Christiansen 
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ANNOUNCEMEN 





GALLI-CURCI 


“THE ARTIST SUPREME” 


Whose remarkable success has been the 


outstanding feature of the Music World 
since the Fall of 1916, is now under 


the management of the undersigned. 


Galli-Curci has just completed her most 
successful season, surpassing even her 
great triumphs of the past—establish- 
ing a record unequalled in musical his- 


tory. 








WATCH LATER ISSUE 



































Management: 


Gvuis Xe. Saller 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. New York 
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Brings the Glow of Life to 
Tone of the Modern Violin 





Joseph Virzi, with Simple Invention, Increases Volume of 
Sweetness of Tone—Is Applicable Also to ’Cellos and 
Violas, He Belieyes—Famous Violinists Endorse Invention 








ie recent years there have been num- 
erous attempts on the part of modern 
makers of violins, violas and ’cellos to 
give to the instruments that they manu- 
facture the extraordinary tone-quality 
so highly prized in the old Italian in- 
struments of Stradivarius, Guarnerius, 
Amati and the other famous luthiers of 
Italy’s golden days of instrument mak- 


ing. None have wholly succeeded, 
though much that is creditable has been 
accomplished. 


An Italian has now approached the 
matter from a different standpoint and 
the results he has obtained point to suc- 
cess when his work becomes known. His 
name is Joseph Virzi and he has made 
his home in New York City since 1913. 
Born near Palermo Mr. Virzi has from 
his boyhood days dreamed his dream, 
the dream of achieving in modern violins 
something like the famous old Italian 


tone of the masters of the luthier’s art. 


He is musical, having played violin, 
piano and clarinet in his young days; 
and in Italy he had experience in mak- 
ing violins, mandolins and guitars. 

It was Adolfo Betti, the noted Italian 
violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet, who 
called Mr. Virzi’s work to the attention 
cf MUSICAL AMERICA. To a representa- 
tive of this journal Mr. Virzi spoke last 
week on what he has accomplished. 
“Years ago I felt that the stringed in- 
struments of our time needed life, that 
their tone needed a stimulation, which 
they have not, a true vitalization and I 
set myself to studying the matters of 
acoustics, vibration, etc., with the desire 
to find out if I could how this could be 
accomplished scientifically. My inven- 
tion, like many inventions, is no com- 
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plicated matter: it is very simple. I 
open the violin and insert under the top 
a device, made of wood, that immediately 
increases the size, quality (that is, sweet- 
ness), and carrying power of the instru- 
ment. Of course the wood must be care- 
fully chosen, it must be matched with 
the wood of the top of the violin. But 
that is not so difficult, for most violin 
tops are made. of spruce. It is how I 
place my invention and how I prepare 
the wood of which it is made that ac- 
complishes the result. And I am con- 
fident that it will be universally recog- 
nized in time. 

“Thus far I have tested it out only 
in violins, but I am certain that it will 
work out just as successfully in violas 
and ’cellos. I say this because I know 
that the larger the instrument the easier 
it is to make this adjustment. The in- 
vention has been finished for some little 
time, but not until this spring, when my 
patent was secured internationally, have 
I shown it to some of the great artists. 
The patent has been taken out with my 
brother, Giovanni Virzi, who works with 
me.’ 


May Equip Flonzaley Instruments 


Mr. Virzi has interviewed Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Thibaud, Spalding and Adolfo 
Betti among noted contemporary vio- 
linists and they have all indorsed his 
invention. Mr. Betti is bringing back a 
violin from Italy which he will turn over 
to Mr. Virzi to equip with the invention 
and it is probable that the Flonzaley 
Quartet will play a concert next season 
on instruments so*equipped. The great 
Spanish ’cellist, Casals, has also heard 
the results of Mr. Virzi’s labors and is 
enthusiastic about it. The remarkable 
part of it is that the invention does not 
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LOUDON CHARLTON 


has the honor to announce 


a limited tour in America of 
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LA SCALA ORCHESTRA OF MILAN 


have to be inserted in a valuable violin 
to produce the striking quality which has 
won the indorsement of these great art- 
ists. They have heard the results from 
an ordinary, inexpensive instrument, in 
which Mr. Virzi placed his invention and 
their conclusions have been drawn from 
this. 

It goes almost without saying that 
the finer the violin the finer the results 
will be, when Mr. Virzi’s invention is 
adjusted to it. But the significant thing 
is that any student, possessing an in- 
strument of no especial value, can with 
this invention placed in it improve the 
tone greatly, so that it will resemble the 
tone of famous old Italian instruments. 
What can be accomplished in the matter 
of orchestras if this invention becomes 
universal is interesting to consider. For 
with the increased tonal volume of the 
string sections it will be the duty of con- 
ductors, either to increase the number of 
woodwind and brass instruments or to 
reduce the number of strings employed in 
the orchestra. A. M 


MARK 70TH ANNIVERSARY 








Milwaukee Musical Society Celebrates 
With Concert for Old Members 


MILWAUKEE, June 5.—One of the most 
interesting events in the musical life of 
Milwaukee was that of the seventieth 


anniversary of the Milwaukee Musical 
Society. The occasion was celebrated by 
a concert for the old members of the 
society. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society was 
founded in 1850 and it was designed to 
foster both chorus work and _ instru- 
mental music. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this organization has done much 
to promote musical history for Milwau- 
kee. For. instance, Schumann-Heink 
gave her first concert in Milwaukee un- 
der the auspices of this organization, 
it is said. The Chicago Symphony was 
also introduced to Milwaukee by this so- 
ciety. Many other genuine achievements 
of this organization might be mentioned, 
for example that the club has been spon- 
sor for more than 600 first class concerts. 

One of the leading and veteran violin 
instructors of Milwaukee recently gave 
his annual recital, presenting four artist- 
pup'ls, some of whom, it is believed, will 
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The organization arrives on or about January Ist 


The Tour will occupy 10 weeks’ time. 


‘ 


Management: 





LOUDON CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


make a real mark in the musical world. 
The old violin master is Frederik Fred- 
eriksen and the pupils were Myrtle Barr, 
Eleanore Knight Leggett, Mildred 
Krueger and Oscar Jepsen, known as a 
prominent trio player in the city. 

At the annual election of the A Capella 
Chorus the following officers were 
chosen for the coming year: President, 
Theodore Dammann; vice-president, 
Arnold Wangerin; secretary, P. J. 
Mueller; financial secretary, Edwin 
Groth; treasurer, A. W. Rahr; librarian, 
William Schoessow. The artistic man- 
agement of the club will again be in the 
hands of the director, William Boeppler. 


Je 





KANELLOS SUMMER SCHOOL 





Outdoor Performances to be Given by 
Greek Dancer and Pupils 


“ Vassos Kanellos, Greek dancer, who 
was seen with his pupils in recital during 
the past winter at Carnegie Hall and the 
Greenwich Village Theater, has estab- 
lished a summer school on the estate of 
Mrs. L. C. Ward, at Wyoming, N. Y. 
During the summer, Mr. Kanellos will 
stage several outdoor performances in 
Mrs. Ward’s outdoor theater and on the 
grounds of Syracuse University. 

Next winter, under the auspices of 
the Hellenic Art Society, Mr. Kanellos 
and his pupils will give a series of fifteen 
subscription performances in Carnegie 
Hall, the Garrick Theater and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. These will 
include short Greek plays, ancient and 
modern. Among the former will be 
Euripides’ “The Cyclops” and “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris.” 





Won’t Appear With Marcoux Because 
He Is Headlined in. “Carmen” 


PARIS, May 25.—Mlle. Alice Raneau, 
leading soprano of the Opéra Comique, 
has rebelled because she was not the 


headliner on the poster for a perform- 
ance of “Carmen” and refuses to appear 
on the same bill with M. Vanni Marcoux, 
the leading baritone, who was featured. 
She threatens to lay her grievance be- 
fore the Minister of Fine Arts. 
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MORET’S OPERA IS 


“Lorenzaccio,” from de Mus- 
set Work, Commands Esteem 
for Massenet Disciple 


Paris, May 20.—It is not the first time 
that a dramatic work has tempted a 
musician; it is not the first time either 
that a musician has been mistaken as 
to the power of music and confuses what 
he admires with what he dreams of 
creating. If there is a work lending it- 
self bodily to lyrical transposition, it is 
certainly de Musset’s “Lorenzaccio.” By 
the vivacity and the coloring of its dia- 
logue, it stands alone. It is at the same 
time music and scenery; by the char- 
acter of its scenes—each one indispensa- 
ble—it defies all cutting and joining; the 
least important personage is absolutely 
bound to the general action. It is quite 
useless to try to cut out from the picture 
this merchant, this  school-boy, this 
maiden, whose face is only seen for an 
instant. Shakespearian in form, with 
an Italian atmosphere, Alfred de Mus- 
set’s work of art is beyond criticism in 
its measure, proportions and the light- 
ness of substance. 

Lastly, the principal personage 
is perhaps not the one who ap- 
pears on the stage. Lorenzo de Medici, 
so nearly related to Hamlet, is much 
more than what he seems to be. Sym- 
bolical figure, he is at the same time a 
town, a country, a period. He resembles 
the Florentine palaces, is bathed in the 
sun like the Toscan hills; he is hesitat- 
ing and variable like the divided Italy 
of the Renaissance, cunning, false, scep- 
tical. He is blasé and pessimistic as 
Musset himself could be at the very 
moment where Lorenzo’s image was fix- 
ing itself vividly in his mind. 

I had come in rather a bad temper to 


PRODUCED IN PARIS 


entangled himself from Massenet’s chief 
formulas. But on the whole he has under- 
stood in what way music could express 
the dramatic character of the piece. His 
manner is always distinguished. Clever 
in his manner of using the orchestra 
and guiding the voices, Ernest Moret 
has gained a real success with his first 
dramatic work. But he would be an un- 
grateful composer—if he did not grant 
a part of the merit to his principal in- 
terpreter, Vanni Maroux, who _ has 
drawn Lorenzaccio, the most striking 
portrait that one can imagine. Come- 
dian, singer, Vanni Marcoux is always 


an artist. In this work he has surely 
come near the image conceived by Mus- 
set. 

The Opéra Comique excels in grouping 
masses with a rare homogeneity: with 
singers of the value of M. Vienike and 
Henri Albers perfection is easily at- 
tained. Miss Calbet in the réle of Marie 
Sodezini showed an admirable contralto 
voice. Miss Hilda Roosevelt is very 
touching and pathetic in the réle of the 
Marquise de Cibo. Mr. Lapelletrie suits 
well the part of Alexandre de Medicis. 
Mr. Ruchmann conducted with authority 
and conscientious skill. M. Albert Carré 
has found in “Lorenzaccio” a new means 
of pleasing the public. 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 





MILAN ENDS SEASON 
OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


Societa del Quartetto Presents 
Paris Quintet—Symphony 
Concerts Begin 


MILAN, May 9.—Following a recital 
by the Fitzner Quartet, which was of no 
particular interest either as regards 
program or merits of performance, the 
season of the Societa del Quartetto was 
brought to a brilliant close with two 
concerts given May 2 and 4 by the Double 
Quintet of Paris. Such a grouping of 
string and wind instruments is seldom to 


be heard in Italy, where no particular 
institution for this class of chamber 
music exists. There is, therefore, little 
chance to become acquainted with many 
masterpieces which are being written 
for more than four performers. 

In the first program the chief interest 
was the popular Septuor Op. 20 of Bee- 
thoven, preceded by a Concerto, No. 4, 


the Opéra Comique and as a mah ready'by Handel; a suite in B Minor of Bach, 


to assist at the torture of a very dear 
being. Is it this disposition of mind, is 
it the work itself, which in spite of all 
conquered once more? I don’t know. All 
I can say is that I felt no deception, but 
on the contrary a relative satisfaction. 

At first, one must be thankful to 
Ernest Moret, the librettist. He has 
done the necessary cuttings with much 
ability. 

There is nothing surprising that as a 
pupil of Massenet, Ernest Moret reminds 
one in his way of expressing pathos of 
the master of “Esclarmonde.” It is on 
the contrary surprising that he had dis- 





and two “Aubades” by Lalo. The audi- 
ence did not seem fully to appreciate 
the intricacies of’ Bach’s wonderful 
music, in the performance of which Mr. 
Gaubert’s flute was the outstanding fea- 
ture. The tuneful and ear-catching 
“Aubade” by Lalo gave decided satis- 
faction and was heartily encored. The 
performance of Beethoven’s Septuor was 
somewhat a disappointment; although 
the ensemble appeared fairly good, the 
pitch of the violin, the strength of his 
bowing, and the poetry of the general 
interpretation left much to be desired. 
The second program contained an 


Andante and Scherzo by Houdret, Bee- 
thoven’s Trio-Serenata, Op. 25, and 
Schubert’s Octet, Op. 166. The Trio 
was a great success, the composition 
being much admired for its eternal 
freshness of inspiration, and the per- 
formance of Messrs. Gaubert, Sechiari 
and Vieux judged impeccable. 

On the contrary the Schubert Octet 
which lasted nearly an hour, was found 
old-fashioned and scholastic in its de- 
velopments. 

On April 22 took place the first sym- 
phonic concert of the season with a re- 
cital of Russian music conducted by 
Giorgio Pomeranzev. The hackneyed 
Tchaikovsky Concerto was played by 
Elena Rombro-Braude, indeed a very 
poor pianist. Her technique appeared 
very imperfect and her power of execu- 
tion absolutely inadequate to make her 
an ease with an orchestra. The orches- 
tral numbers, “In Central Asia,” by 
Borodin, “A Night on the Bald Mount” 
by Moussorgsky, and “Scheherazade” by 
Rimsky-Korsakow, revealed in full prom- 
inence the interpretative power of the 
conductor who succeeded admirably in 
producing his picturesque native music 
with all the necessary variety of tone- 
color. This constituted, however, no 
novelty to the Milanese public, which 
has been familiar with the same num- 
bers since the masterly conductorship of 
Toscanini a few years ago. Evelina 
Parnell was greatly admired in her in- 
terpretation of many English and Amer- 
ican songs and the aria from “Traviata” 
on Friday last at an afternoon tea given 
in her honor by Maestro Vittorio Gnecchi. 

Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





Marguerite Fontrese gave a recital at 
the Hotel Statler, in Detroit, May 24, 
under the auspices of the Ushers’ Club. 
Assisting Miss Fontrese were Kathleen 
Lovett, violinist, and Helen Burr Brand, 
harpist. 





These Artists Draw Large Audiences 


not only because of their vocal gifts, but also 
because they sing songs that appeal. 
It is significant that each of these artists sings 
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The Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Of course I do,” said she, 
oe , 

For you're a dream to me, 
“And I believe in you.” 


HER DREAM 


By FRANK LAIRD WALLER 
The ideal encore song 


Price, Sixty Cents, Net 


Walter 


Other Artists who sing “Her Dream”: 


Ethelynde Smith — Minnie Carey Stine 
Published by 


GALLI-CURC! 


FARRAR 


“Do you believe in dreams?” said he, He up and kiss’d her then, 
For that’s the way with men, 
And she just murmur’d ‘Ah, 
Let me dream again!” 


Poague 


Margery Maxwell — Rosalie Miller — Alma Peterson 
Virginia Rea — Margaret Romaine — Myrna Sharlow 
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HOWELL 


As a Substitute at the 


Springfield 
(Mass. ) 


Festival 





Press Notices 


‘‘There was much interest in the ap- 
pearance here of Miss Dicie Howell, the 
soprano imported at short notice. Miss 
Howell is a North Carolinian, and has 
a singularly clear and vibrant voice; de- 
livering her glowing lines in the tre- 
mendously important part, ‘Libera Me,’ 
which Verdi wrote first, with genuine 
authority. She has been fortunate in her 
training wherever it has been acquired, 
for she has in marked degree the ‘open- 
throated’ manner of singing, unquestion- 
ably the hallmark of the surest colora- 
tura. The association made no mistake 
in securing Miss Howell to fill this ex 
acting vacancy.’’ 

—Springfield Union, May 7th, 1920. 


‘‘Dicie Howell in her first solo quickly 
revealed a voice of fine natural quality 
and @ good deal of skill. . . The pleas- 
ure which her singing gave increased 
steadily as the evening went on, and in 
the quartette the trueness and sureness 
of her part and the clear, full brilliance 


of her voice, in which the American 
timbre is pronounced, added much to the 
effect. . . . The closing aria was er- 
cellent, too. . . . The association was 
extremely fortuna‘e to be able at such 
short notice to find an efficient substitute 


with the work well in hand.’’ 
—Springfield Daily Republic, 
May 7th, 1920 


Nashua, N. H., 


Festival 


(ALL SOPRANO WORK) 


With Lambert Murphy 
and Royal Dadmun 








From the Conductor, 
EK. G. Hood: 


Nashua, N. H., 
May 18th, 1920. 


“It is a pleasure to send the 
word that our people love you 
very dearly. There has not 
been One word of adverse crit- 
icism, but only words of praise 
for your singing and your 
charming personality. As to 
my idea of your work, I be- 
lieve you understand that, and 
my regards for you are still 
greater since this added evi- 
dence of your fine singing and 
musicianship. It certainly has 
been a great pleasure to be 
associated with you, and I! 
hone that IT may have that 
privilege often in the future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “E. G. HOOD.” 


COURECERERACEEUOGOREEAAROAODRROROECOSERRECOEERGCEOOREEDRONEROCOREDGROREGGREEGGEGROEOEEE 


Personal Representative 


GRETCHEN DICK 


116 W. 39th 1400 B’way 
New York City 
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Aurore La Croix 


Ends Tour 
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Brilliant Young Pianist Is 
Acclaimed in Programs of 
Old and New Works 


| the fall of 1918 there appeared a 
young pianist in New York in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, who came unheralded. 
By the time she had completed the first 
half of her program she had convinced 
discriminating music lovers that a new 
star in the piano firmament had arisen. 
The player was Aurore La Croix, an 
American girl, who has since established 
herself as a distinct personality in the 
coneert field. 

Miss La Croix has completed her sec- 


ond season and next fall begins her third 
tour under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. This season she has given 
two New York recitals at Aeolian Hall, 
the first on Oct. 17, the second on Jan. 
12. On both occasions she has revealed 
those individual qualities which made 
her début recital in 1918 a notable one 
in the hundreds of recitals that New 
York has to hear each year. Old and 
new music have their place in her pro- 
grams, Brahms being’ represented in 
both her New York recitals this season, 
at the first with his Handel Variations 
and Fugue and at the second with his 
Sonata, Op. 5. Miss La Croix also plays 
MacDowell finely; of modern Americans 
she did the Variations of Edward Royce 
last year and this year three pieces from 
his “A Set of Eight.” At her recital of 
Jan. 12 she played her colleague Ethel 
Leginska’s “The Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame,” giving the piece its’ first per- 
formance. Debussy and Cyril Scott are 
other moderns whom she plays, while 
standard works of Weber, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinstein et al. all receive at- 
tention in her recitals. 

Her concerts this season have taken 
her to Syracuse, N. Y.; Greenfield, 
Mass.; Brooklyn, Boston, where she gave 
a recital on Dec. 6; Plainfield, N. J.; 
East Orange, N. J.; Concord and And- 
over, Mass., and a joint recital at Greens- 


——— a 


CYRE. 3SCOTF 


Pianist—Composer—Conductor—Lecturer 


“One of the rarest artists of the present generation.” CLAUDE DEBUSSY. 


In America for limited 
tour beginning in Novem- 


ber. 





Season 1920-21 
Now Booking 




















Aurore La Croix, American Pianist 


boro, N. C., with Samuel Gardner. 
Serious purpose, keen intelligence and a 
progressive attitude toward her art have 
already won for Aurore La Croix the 
respect and admiration of piano con- 
noisseurs. During the coming season 
she will add many more to her list of ad- 
mirers. A. W. K. 





Florence Macbeth Aids Albany Club 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 28.—The spring 
concert of the Mendelssohn Club, with 
Florence Macbeth, soprano, as assisting 
artist, last night in Chancellor’s Hall 
closed the music season in Albany. The 
club offered a program of lighter songs 
than usual and they were received with 
appreciation by a large audience. Bart- 
lett’s “A Dream,” sung by the club as a 
choral, was heard for the first time in 
Albany. Lowell D. Kenny, tenor, sang 
“In Flanders Fields” with the club and 





First orchestra appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra. 


Philadelphia Nov. 5th, 6th 
New York ..... a 


On which occasions he 
will play his own pilano- 
forte concerto. 


Miss Macbeth sang the sextette from 
“Lucia” with the club. The club also 
sang two of Burleigh’s Negro spirituals 
and its attempt at melodic humor was 
“Wanted—A Wife” by Lynes. Miss 
Macbeth gave the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” an old Swedish song and an 
aria from “Mignon.” She won an ova- 
tion. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers directed the 
club and Harry Alan Russell was accom- 
panist. H. 





FESTIVAL IN MOOSE JAW 





Saskatchewan Musical Association 
Awards Prizes in Three-Day Contest 


MOOSE JAW, CAN., June 3.—A three- 
day musical festival was held here on 
May 24, 25 and 26 under the auspices 
of the Saskatchewan Musical Associa- 
tion. The event was an outstanding suc- 
cess. Choirs, orchestras and individual 
musicians from all the principal centers 
of the province took part in the various 
contests and some excellent work was 
the result. 

The special gold medal and shield for 
th. highest marks in choral work were 
awarded to the Regina Choral Union of 
which F. Laubach is conductor. The or- 
chestral shield was carried off by Har- 
vey’s Orchestra and the Regina Orches- 
tral Society of Regina. In Class A, 
Church Choirs, Knox Church of Saska- 
toon under Mrs. Sherry, led, while West- 
minister Choir of the same city under E. 
F. McGarvey, won the contest for Class 
B Church Choirs. Saskatoon won out 
also in the male choir contest, the or- 
ganization under Francis Stevenson car- 
rying off the honors. The Moose Jaw 
Military Band under Mr. Toddington was 
the winner in its field while the Ladies’ 
Chorus under the direction of W. H. 
Buckley, of Moose Jaw, came first. In 
the conest for Collegiate Institute 
Woman’s Chorus, the Pauline Club of 
Saskatoon under A. W. Cameron won, 
while the Apollo Four of Saskatoon was 
the best male quartet. Prince Arthur 
School, Moose Jaw, won two shields for 
children’s choirs and King Edward 
School of the same city won one shield. 

An attractive feature of the wind-up 
session of the festival was the singing 
of sixteen classes of children from the 
Moose Jaw schools. The musical study 


has been under the direction of Helen 
chorus 


Dempsey. A_ picked of forty 
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voices under her direction sang the 
“Canadian Boat Song” and the “Spring 
Song.” A massed choir of 120 voices 
from grade six classes also was heara 
with great pleasure. 

The individual work, both vocal and 
instrumental, by professionals and ama- 
teurs, brought forth some excellent music 
and demonstrated a general high stand- 
ard for the province. The official ac- 
companists were Margaret Hawkes, of 
Regina, and G. C. Palmer, of Saskatoon, 
whose artistic and sympathetic assist- 
ance meant much to the competitors. 
The adjudicators were Dr. Coward and 
Dr. H. A. Fricker and Frank Welsman 
of Toronto, all three well known musi- 
cians. The new officers of the associa- 
tion elected were: President, Geo. C. 
McCraney, K.C., Saskatoon; vice-presi- 
dents, F. Laubach of Regina, and W. G. 
Tickel of Prince Albert. The secretary- 
treasurer will be appointed later. 

W. J. B. 





Loesser to be Accompanist for Sover- 
eign-Costello-Breeskin Australian Tour 


Arthur Loesser, the accompanist, who 
became widely known during the seasons 
that he was associated with the late 
Mme. Maud Powell, sailed from Van- 
couver, B. C., for Australia, on May 28, 
together with Alice Sovereign, contralto, 
and Paul Costello, tenor. In Australia 
they will join Elias Breeskin, the violin- 
ist, who sailed a month earlier with his 
bride, in order to enjoy an uninterrupted 
honeymoon before beginning the tour of 
forty recitals for which the trio of art- 
ists are booked. 


s_—— — — ——- 
| MARY 


MELLISH 


SOPRANO, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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Scores at Spring Festival 
AT PITTSBURGH, KAN. 
In the “Messiah”: 

MISS. MELLISH SCORED 


“Miss Mellish brought to her work a 
voice clear, true, sweet toned, and well 
schooled, and delivered the Handel music 
with fine understanding. She won her 
hearers so completely that all will hope 
for further opportunities to hear her. 
Her work showed authority and admir- 
able finish. Her ‘Rejoice’ and ‘I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth’ had special 
appeal, bringing out the richness and 
warmth of her tone beautifully.” 

—Pittsburgh Headlight, 
May 1, 1920. 


In Concert: 


“It was the first time for Pittsburgh- 
ers to hear Mary Mellish of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. They were in 
no wise disappointed. She is a lyric 
soprano with a voice that is distinctly 
pleasing and individual in timbre. As a 
study in types of voices it was interest- 
ing to hear her sing as an encore ‘I Love 
You,’ after it had been sung by Lazzari 
the night before. Nor does Mellish suffer 
by comparison. The audience liked her 
so well it insisted on having two en- 
cores.” —Pittsburgh Headlight, 

May 1, 1920. 
Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 




















Available for a Few Concerts 





“The voice of Caruso for a woman.”—Le Guide Musical (Brussels ) 


Edith 1) BE LYS 


JAY McGRATH, Violinist 


“He puts feeling into his instrument and there is real mastery in his fingering.” 


ASSISTED 
BY 


MARY CUSHING ELY, Accompanist 


PARIS OPERA. 


PRIMA DONNA 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE, BRUSSELS. 


IMPERIAL OPERA, VIENNA. 
MILAN, ROME, MONTE CARLO, PRAGUE, ETC., ETC. 


Management: EDITH de LYS 
2255 Carondelet Street - 


SOPRANO 


Address all communications to 


New Orleans, La. 
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ABORN STUDENTS. 
PRESENT OPERAS 


Young Artists Trained in the 
. Miniature Theater Display 
Fine Schooling 


In a country which lacks opera com- 
panies, where young singers may obtain 
the necessary routine, the Aborn School 
of Operatic Training is a boon. This 
fact was again attested last week when 
Milton Aborn, the veteran impresario, 
and founder of the unique school, pre- 
sented some of the young artists who are 
under his tutelage for practical operatic 
routine, -in a program of opera scenes at 
his Miniature Theater. 

Mr. Aborn’s affair was far from being 
a “pupil’s recital”; it was rather a con- 
vincing demonstration of the fact that 
young singers may secure practical train- 
ing in the Aborn stage laboratory. 
Space limitations prohibit the inclusion 
of photographs showing the splendidly 
equipped little stage, the picturesque 
nature of the settings, the costumes and 
other decidedly professional points of 
the Miniature Theater productions. Nor 
will space permit the pictures of the 
young singers of genuine talent who ap- 
peared on this occasion. 

The casts in the acts, each with ap- 
propriate scenery and costumes, were as 
follows: : 

In “Bohéme”’—Mimi, Florence Men- 
delssohn; Musetta, Ellen Hopkins; Ro- 
dolphe, Carl Trebbiss; Marcel, Bertram 
Bailey. ? 1 

In “Pinafore” — Josephine, Bunty 
Smith; Ralph Rackstraw, Horace Sisson. 

In “Pagliacci’’—Nedda, Willyan Bry- 
ant; Canio, Carl Trebbis. 

In “Faust”—Marguerite, Lillian Hey- 
ward. 

In “Hansel and Gretel”—Hdnsel, Ann 
Tewksbury; Gretel, Harriet Barkley. 

In “Madam Butterfly’—Cio-Cio San, 
Irene Welsh; Lieut. B. F. Pinkerton, 
Carl Trebbis. 

In “Aida”—Aida, Florence Bullard; 
Amneris, Grace Bradley. 

In “Mikado”—Yum-Yum, Louis Du- 
senbury; Nanki-Poo, Horace Sisson. 

In “Cavalleria Rusticana”—Santuzza, 
Mary Allen; Lola, Eunice Forrester; 
Mamma Lucia, Devora Nadworney; Tur- 
“ Carl Trebbis; Alfio, Leo de Hiero- 
polis. 

The highly competent stage director 
was Kar] Schroeder, and the coaches who 
played the orchestral scores on the piano 
were Messrs. Alling and Falk. 

If a certain percentage of this artistic 
contingent does not reach the opera 
house goal it will not be for want of 
excellent. training in the Aborn School. 








Godowsky and Anniversary Oratorio on 
Same Program in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 4.—The 
piano recital by Leopold Godowsky, ar- 
ranged by Gustav Schoettle, was one of 
the most interesting of the season. Be- 
ginning with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57, 
the “Appassionata,” the artist proceeded 
through four groups of classic, romantic 
and modern music. On the same night 
occurred the silver jubilee attending the 
twenty-fifth anniversary performance of 
Willard Patton’s oratorio, “Isaiah.”’ The 
soloists were Martha Cook, soprano; Mil- 
dred Langtry, contralto; Ingolf Grinde- 
land, tenor, and Francis Rosenthal, bari- 
tone. Mr. Patton conducted the per- 
formance. F. i. & Be 





Victor Kiizdé to Teach at Lake George 
During Summer. 


Victor Kiizdé, the New York violinist, 
teacher and composer, will spend the 
summer at Lake George, N. Y., where 
he will devote two days each week to 
teaching some of his own private pupils 
who wish to continue their studies with 
him through the vacation months. He 
will also coach some of Professor Leo- 
pold Auer’s pupils. 





Hartford Philharmonic Presents Bauer 
as Soloist 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 3.—The final 
concert of the season of the Hartford 
Philharmonic Orchestra was given at 
Parson’s Theater recently. Robert H. 
Prutting conducted and Harold Bauer 
was the assisting soloist. There was a 
public rehearsal in the afternoon which 
was well attended, as was also the eve- 
ning performance. The program _in- 


cluded Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym- 





phony, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C 
Minor, the “Lohengrin” Prelude and In- 
troduction to Act III. Mr. Bauer’s 
numbers were Etude in D Flat, Liszt; 
Ballade, A Flat, Chopin. The work of 
the orchestra was excellent and Mr. 
Prutting’s conducting was of a high 
standard. The audience was. enthu- 
siastic and Mr. Bauer was obliged to add 
encores. T. E. C. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—As civic organ- 
ist, Edith B. Athey has been offering 
some notable selections, among the most 
recent ones being the works of Alfred 
Hollins, Grieg, J. H. Rogers, Batiste, 
Lefebure-Wely, Faulkes, Johnston, Best, 
Back, Merket, Mendelssohn, Lemare, 
Verdi and Kinder. The assisting artists 
during May were Herbert Aldridge, 
tenor, and Marie St. John Aldridge, pian- 
ist. As a special Memorial Day service 
the Church of the Covenant gave Mo- 
zart’s Requiem, with twelve solo voices 
and a chorus of 100, under the direction 
of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson. Harvey 
Murray presided at the organ. 





AuGusTa, GA.—Henry P. Cross, or- 
ganist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
gave a recital last week with the assist- 
ance of Margaret Battle, soprano, and 
Robert Irvin, pianist. Adele Petit re- 
cently presented several of her pupils in 
a short program.: Pupils of Mrs. J. 
Hardwick Jackson, piano and voice, also 
presented a program last week. : 


NASHVILLE ACCLAIMS 
OPERATIC ARTISTS 


Mmes. Farrar and Ponselle 
Are Welcomed with Arthur 
Hackett and Webster 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 3.—The long- 
est and most brilliant musical season 
this city has ever enjoyed has just closed. 
Geraldine Farrar, assisted by Arthur 
Hackett and Carl Webster, ’cellist, ap- 


peared in May before a huge crowd at 
Ryman Auditorium, and all three ar- 
tists be’ng received with wild enthu- 
siasm. Mme. Farrar offered arias from 
“Mignon,” “Carmen” and “Butterfly,” 
She gave an exposition of her surpassing 
artistry in all its kaleidoscopic aspects. 
Hackett’s polished tenor gave great 
pleasure in arias from “Manon” and 
“Carmen,” and with Mme. Farrar, he 
sang duets from “Bohéme,”’ “Tosca,” 
“Butterfly” and “Manon.” Carl Webster 
received much applause and gave sev- 
eral encores. Claude Gotthelf was the 
able accompanist. 

Rosa Ponselle, on May 10, achieved a 
most sensational success before a large 
audience, and was at once re-engaged 
for next October. The sheer beauty of 
her voice thrilled every one and she re- 
ceived an ovation. Arias from “The 





Force of Destiny,” “Butterfly,” “Gio. 
conda,” “The Sicilian Vespers” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” brought tumult- 
uous applause. William Tyroler played 
three Wagner-Liszt pieces beautifully 
besides excellent accompaniments. 

A. S. W. 





Lorena Zeller Takes Triple Role with 
Glee Club of Harrisville, R. I. - 


Lorena Zeller, soprano, was soloist at 
the first concert given by the Harrisville 
Glee Club of Rhode Island, under the 
direction of Alexander Rihm, well-known 
composer. Miss Zeller made an admira- 
ble impression, receiving a veritable ova- 
tion, when, at a late hour, her accom- 
panist being unable to fulfill his obliga- 
tion, she assumed the rdéle of accom- 
panist, piano-soloist, and singer. 

} > eS 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Pupils of C. De For- 
est Bauer were heard in a recital at 
their teacher’s studio on the evening of 
June 38. Among the pianists who per- 
formed were Marie Baston, John Allen, 
Virginia Maloney, Grant MacDonald, 
Carmelita Maloney, John Baston, Harold 
De Temple, Elsie Pino, Leo Fisselband, 
Blanche Brennan and Helen Masters. 
Works by Lichner, Behr, Weidig, 
Tschaikovsky, Gounod, Godowsky, 
Merkel, Nevin, Ph. Em. Bach, Grieg, 
Chopin, Kroeger, Lack and Scharwenka 
were included in the evening’s offerings. 
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her programme in stately style. 
contralto quality, rich, smooth and powerful.” 


St. Louis Star—“Miss Jordan has a rich voice of appealing quality, and she 
presented a programme that gave her full opportunity to reveal her unusual 
ability as an interpreter.” 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


MARY 


JORDAN 


TRIUMPHS 


ON RECENT SOUTHWESTERN TOUR 


The Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, IIl—‘‘Miss Jordan has a contralto 
voice of rare warmth and richness, with a wide range and remarkably even 
Her enunciation is clear, and she has a dramatic instinct which 
she brings into play throughout her singing.” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Richard Spamer)—“Miss fordan, contralto, sings 
Miss Jordan has a beautiful voice, of true 


Indianapolis Star—“Miss Jordan is a stately, handsome woman, who makes 
an impressive appearance on the concert platform, and her voice is full and 
round, lovely in quality and big and warm. She has a lovely legato and 
where the tone verges on pianissimo the quality of her tone is exquisite, pure 
and rich.” 


Dallas News—‘Mary Jordan received the enthusiastic applause of her au- 
dience of musicians and patrons of music after every number. 
was called back to the stage several times, to receive the applause of her 
audience, and was presented with a huge bouquet of roses by the Club.” 


San Antonio Light—“Miss Jordan captivated her hearers. 
Verdi number ‘O Don Fatale’ with fire and passion, the deep tones of her 
voice filling the house, softening to the wistful appeal of ‘Long, Long Ago,’ 
which she sang as an encore.” 


San Antonio Express—‘‘Her voice has power, beauty and smoothness of tone. 
Miss Jordan displayed a mastery of the difficult art of expressing with charm 
the simplicity of unembellished song.” 


Season 1920-21 Now Booking Rapidly 
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QOSTON, MASS., June 5.—There 
B would be nothing new about a vio- 
linist with a costly Strad or other rare 
fdiie, but what about a flute player with 
nstrument worth $1,200! There is 
' a flutist and his name is Manuel 
Berenguer; of course you recognize him 
as the assisting artist with Mme. Galli- 
Curci. The value of the flute lies part- 
its material, which is 14 carat gold, 
and partly in the workmanship, for the 
instrument is the finest product of the 
well-known Boston flute maker, the Wil- 
liam S. Haynes Co. When Madame Galli- 
Curci heard the gold flute for the first 
time, she was captivated by its unusually 
mellow and beautiful tone, and at once 
decided that her arias with flute obbli- 
gato must be accompanied by either that 
or an identical instrument. Mr. Beren- 
guer is the only professional possessor 
of a solid gold flute. , 

Ruth Helen Davis, soprano, gave a 
short song recital last Tuesday evening 
in the Boston studio of Harriot Eudora 
3arrows. Miss Barrows introduced her 
pupil about a year ago, and since that 
time Miss Davis has made decided prog- 
ress in her art. She has gained con- 
fidence and has noticeably greater securi- 
ty and ability to project her musical 
message. Miss Davis made her profes- 
sional debut at the Lockport Festival 
last Autumn; the best evidence of her 
success Was- her re-engagement for this 
year’s festival. 
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“Boston Rejoices in a Golden Flute 








Gertrude Northrop Lee, contralto, 
“assisted” with an aria from “Giaconda” 
and four songs in English. Helen Tif- 
fany was the accompanist. 

Julius Chaloff, the Boston composer, 
pianist, and member of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory faculty, is receiving, 
together with Mrs. Chaloff, congratula- 
tions on the birth of a son. June 3 was 
the birthday of Mr. Chaloff, Junior; ac- 
cording to his father, he already sings 
chromatic scales very effectively. 

Among the recent appearances of 
Laura Littlefield, soprano, were recitals 
at the St. Botolph Club of Boston, the 
Radcliffe Musical Association and the 
Hunnewell Club, the latter for the bene- 
fit of the Smith College fund. She was 
also heard as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Ensemble in a concert in aid 
of the Serbian Child Welfare Association 
of America. 

Hazel L’Africain, ’cellist of the Amer- 
ican String Quartet, and Julius Theo- 
dorowicz, concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, were married last 
Tuesday afternoon at the home of the 
bride’s aunt in Brookline. The wedding 
was conducted with simplicity, there be- 
ing no bridesmaids or ushers, but there 
was special music by eight members of 
the Boston Symphony who volunteered 
their services in honor of their colleague. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodorowicz will spend 
the next four months in the Adirondacks. 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S MUSIC 





Leman Orchestra Draws Large Audience 
—Other Events 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 4.—One 
of the best recitals of the season was 
given on Sunday night by the Leman 
Symphony on Steel Pier, before the 
largest audience that has appeared on 
the pier this year, many persons being 
obliged to stand. The orchestral num- 
bers that merit especial mention were 
Weber’s “Der  Freischutz” overture; 
Cappriecio Italien of Tchaikovsky and 
Cappricio Espagnole of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. After each number the orchestra 
gave encores, which were enthusiastically 
received. J. Heiffenstein Mason, bass, 
and Katherine Noll, soprano, were solo- 
ists) Mr. Mason sang an aria from 
Verdi's “Simohe Boccanegra” and with 
Miss Noll, Hitdach’s “Passage Bird’s 
Farewell.” Miss Noll sang “Oh, My 
Heart Is Weary,” from Goring-Thomas’s 
“Nadeshda,” and several encores. 

A musicale was given cn June 1 at the 
new Y. W. C. A. headquarters, Mrs. 
Claude De Graw being in charge of the 
program. Those who took part were 
Marian Reber Gilpin, soprano; Marion 
Parsons, pianist, and Mrs. J. Haynes 





Lippincott, mezzo-soprano. A joint re- 
cital of merit was given recently at the 
Breakers Hotel. The program was of- 
fered by Cecile Steiner, violinist; Mina 
Dolores, soprano, and Estelle Mayer, 
pianist. A. 





Municipal Opera Society Organized 


Under the direction of Arturo Papa- 
lardo, there has been organized in New 
York City, the Papalardo Municipal 
Opera Society which, as the name im- 
plies, proposes giving municipal grand 
opera through the country. The advis- 
ory board consists of Alicia DuPont, 
Rosa Raisa, Mrs. P. J. Bonwit, Alessan- 
dro Bonci, Alvin L. Schmoeger and 
Joseph Evans Rogers. 


H. T. Burleigh Songs Featured at Two 
Concerts in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, June 1.—The noted com- 
poser, Harry T. Burleigh, accompanied 
Revella Hughes in her singing of some 
of his compositions at a concert given 
in the auditorium of Central Branch Y. 
W. C. A. on the evening of May 28, un- 
der the auspices of the Ashland Place 
Branch. Miss Hughes was delightful in 
her interpretations of “Bye and Bye,” 
“Go Down, Moses,” “Oh! Didn’t It Rain” 
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and other numbers. Wesley Howard 
and Susan Pardon were heard in violin 
and piano numbers. William Speights, 
tenor, recently sang a number of Mr. 
Burleigh’s Negro spirituals at the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Speights has for the past three years 
been making a special study of Negro 
songs. | ve 
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Appoint F. R. Huber 
to Be Manager of 
Lyric in Baltimore 
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Frederick R. Huber, of Baltimore, Who 
Is Entering a New Managerial Field 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 5.—F rederick R. 
Huber, who has recently been appointed 
managing director of the Lyric Theater 
is one of the best-known musicians in 
the South. He is the Municipal Director 
of Music of Baltimore, and it is due to his 


energies as well as to the patronage of 
his friend, Mayor James H. Preston, that 
the city has taken such a prominent and 
marked step in the fostering of munici- 
pal music. It was under Mr. Huber’s 
guidance that the Baltimore Symphony 
was established. This orchestra has the 
unique distinction of being the first mu- 
sical organization of symphonic dimen- 
sions to be established and maintained by 
a municipality for the delectation of its 
citizens. The Baltimore String Quartet, 
which gives its concerts in the Art Gal- 
lery of the Peabody, is another of Mr. 
Huber’s ventures. Mr. Huber inaugu- 
rated, also, the out-of-door community 
singing concerts under the city auspices, 
and it was he who planned and conducted 
the nationwide competition for the Bal- 
timore Anthem. The first city to adopt 
a municipal flag, Baltimore was also the 
first city to adopt a municipal anthem, 
for which Mayor Preston awarded a 
prize of $500 in gold. Two years ago the 
Board of Estimates recognized Mr. Hu- 
ber’s efforts in behalf of municipal music 
by appointing him the Municipal Director 
of Music. 

Before obtaining recognition as a pro- 
moter of musical activities Mr. Huber was 
a prominent concert pianist and church 
organist. He was a pupil of Emmanuel 
Wad and Harold Randolph in piano, the 
late O. B. Boise in composition, and John 
E. Barkworth and Harold Phillips in or- 
gan. Mr. Huber was awarded the Teach- 
ers’ Certificate at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, Baltimore, and later ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of the Pre- 
paratory Department as an instructor of 
piano. He was the accompanist of the 
noted Bach Choir, which was composed 
of the leading soloists of the city, and of 
the Peabody Opera Class. He has often 
appeared as soloist and as accompanist 
on the recital platform. 


At present Mr. Huber is the director 
and organist of the Franklin Street Pres- 
byterian Church, where he gives weekly 
recitals on the organ. Eight years ago 
he organized, and was appointed the 
head of the Summer School of the Pea- 
body, which collaborates with the Sum- 
mer School of Johns Hopkins University. 
In connection with these activities at the 
Peabody Mr. Huber conducts the Concert 
Bureau and the Teachers’ Appointment 
Bureau of the Conservatory, and is the 
founder and manager of the Baltimore 
Choir Bureau. He also organized the 
Maryland Chapter of the A. G. O., and 
the Kappa Chapter of the Sinfonia Mu- 
sical Greek Letter Fraternity. He is a 
member of the board of the Musical Set- 
tlement School, of the Vagabond Players, 
treasurer of the Peabody Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and national chairman of the 
Music Committee of the American Red 
Cross. 

Mr. Huber has appointed as house 
manager, J. Albert Young, who was man- 
ager for many years of Albaugh’s Thea- 
ter, of this city. 





PEOPLE’S CHORUS IN FETE 








Camilieri Forces and Committee Present 
Memorial Pageant 


A memorial festival in the form of a 
pageant was given under the auspices of 
the People’s Liberty Chorus and Citizen’s 
Committee, in co-operation with numer- 
ous welfare-promotion organizations at 
Madison Square Garden on May 27. Un- 
like “The Wayfarer” production (which 
was staged) the action of the memorial 
pageant took place in the arena and the 
huge assemblage looked down on the 
spectacle from their benches in the gal- 
lery tiers. 

The Ceremonial in Memory of the Dead 
proved the most emotion stirring, while 
the Ceremony of Rededieation was the 
most brilliant from the spectacular view- 
point. Young women from the Three 
Arts Club and hundreds of school chil- 
dren took part in the first ceremony. 

A large chorus under the direction of 
Conductor L. Camilieri, did some very 
admirable singing of various oratorio 
numbers, and DeKoven’s “Recessional”’ 
was given a particularly effective read- 
ing. The orchestra under Mr. Cami- 
lieri’s baton played in commendable 
fashion. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Herbert Shipman and Rabbi Sam- 
uel Schulman and the Rev. Father Fran- 
cis P, Duffy delivered the Invocation and 
Benediction. J. A. S. 





Minneapolis Symphony Is a Feature of 
Cedar Falls (la.) Festival 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, June 2.—The two 
concerts given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony at the annual music festival at 
the State Teachers’ College had capacity 
audiences. Several hundred persons 
from surrounding towns were in attend- 


ance. The soloists were Emma Noe, so- 
prano; Finlay Campbeli, baritone; 
George Rasely, tenor. The audience 


nearly stopped the afternoon concert in 
their enthusiastic applause of George 
Rasely’s singing. The first number was 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” and 
another pleasing work was Chabrier’s 
“Spanish Rhapsody.” B. C. 





SALINA, KAN.—The Salina Civic Jlusic 
Association held its annual election of 
officers May 24. The following officers 
were elected President, Jesse Smith; 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. A. Hiller; Secre- 
tary, Winifred Neptune; Treasurer, 
Charles Bren, secretary of the Salina 
Chamber of Commerce. Additional 
members of the board of directors are 
George W. Barnes, director of the Salina 
Oratorio Society; Dean E. L. Cox of the 
Wesleyan College of Music, and Ray- 
mond Geis. This association, financed by 
the Chamber of Commerce, is making 
plans for next year’s festival and will 
probably give several concerts during the 
year. 
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CHARITY AT HOME 


Those “plans for an American operatic enterprise 
in Paris” that sprang some days ago out of the void 
mig command more interest and serious consideration 
if the thing had never been tried before. But, however 
well one may wish the “New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany,” with its imposing personnel (Mary Garden, 
Raisa, Chaliapine, Ruffo, Barrientos, Case, Toscanini 
and heaven knows who else), it is impossible to forget 
the fate of Henry Russell’s “American invasion” before 
the war, out of which there accrued little profit and less 
good feeling. The present organization is financed, it 
is said, by a “wealthy Colorado mine owner,” A. J. 
Davis. No information is at hand of Mr. Davis’ expe- 
rience and knowledge of operatic conditions. Yet it 
seems unfortunate that he should find it necessary to 
spend his substance on the Parisians out of the mere 
quixotic desire—if such is his motive—to impress the 
French with an American artistic achievement. 

For in opera the Parisians are conservative. They 
cling to certain traditional standards of voice and per- 
formance which are not our standards. They enjoy 
types of singers and singing that we do not and for 
certain works much admired among us they have no 
use. Further, they have between their Opéra, Opéra- 
Comique, Gaité-Lyrique and others all the opera they 
crave and can comfortably relish. What are the grounds 
for the belief that they need or want more? 

In his own country, Mr. Davis can find much better 
musical disposition for his surplus wealth. Hundreds 
of communities are hungering for musical entertain- 
ment—for opera in particular. For less than he will 
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spend on futilities of foreign venturings he could glad- - 


den one or more American communities—fertile soil 
for operatic enterprise—and plant seed that in time 
would probably bear rich fruit. If the Parisian project 
is dictated by patriotic pride, how much more service- 
able is that patriotism which, realizing the needs at 
home, undertakes sensibly to apply the doctrine of 
charity in its domestic uses. 
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TOSCANINI AGAIN 


Like Nikisch ten years ago, Toscanini is to revisit 
America at the head of a foreign orchestra. Nikisch 
brought an indifferent organization from London, but 
the former monarch of the Metropolitan Opera House 
is to have an aggregation of Milanese players, carefully 
picked by himself. As he is an exacting taskmaster, 
it may be assumed that the orchestra will be much 
above the average. Toscanini is virtually unknown 
as a symphonic factor here. His one appearance in 
that capacity before he left America failed to settle 
convictions on that point. One thing is certain. He 
will be made overwhelmingly welcome in our leading 
music centers for the great and uncompromising artistic 
principles he represents. And his return will be ac- 
cepted as something in the nature of a promise—a 
promise of renewed association with the musical life 
of this country, a mending of the breach formed when 
he departed in a huff some years ago. Toscanini’s re- 
appearance was inevitable sooner or later. America 
needs such a dynamic musical force. Petty and personal 


- considerations cannot be allowed to deprive us of so 


vital an element of contemporaneous musical life. 

We are not sure of Toscanini as a symphonic con- 
ductor. But we are very certain of him in the opera 
house. It is, therefore, unthinkable that he will be 
suffered to work among us and yet be barred from his 
most characteristic field. Surely we shall hear him 
conduct some opera performances—as guest, or by 
some other arrangement. That our operatic institu- 
tions should not move heaven and earth to take ad- 
vantage of his presence is unthinkable. . 


THE MISSION OF SCOTTI’S TROUBADORS 


If it had chanced that a confirmed habitue of opera 
at the Metropolitan had strayed into a theater in one 
of the cities embraced in the recent tour of the Scotti 
Opera Company, and should there have been handed a 
“program for a performance by that young organiza- 
tion, the cast might have caused the opera fan to won- 
der whether, after all, he ever had left his seat or his 
place at the rail in the famous old house at Fortieth 
and Broadway. 

And therein lies the secret of those high hopes which 
the advent of the Scotti Company has stirred in cities 
where the traditional splendors of Metropolitan opera 
have been a dim and wistful dream. It requires only 
a little travel away from the taxi-cluttered, subway- 
mined and L-trestled chasms of brick where flow the 
streams of humanity that are New York, to understand 
the unique position which Antonio Scotti, grand old 
aristocrat of song that he is, now holds in America. 

Long beloved for his art and for himself, he is now 
deeper than ever in the affections of his multitudinous 
admirers, because he is taking something—a consid- 
erable something—of the Metropolitan into the life of 
the hinterland. 

By delaying his tours until the New York season is 
over, the baritone has been able to select his artists 
from the ranks of General Manager Gatti-Casazza’s 
best singers. He has not sought, primarily, to enroll 
the most famous or the highest priced, knowing how 
both fame and fortune may hinge on successes of the 
past rather than of the present. Instead, he has chosen 
his personnel on the basis of dramatic and vocal 
prowess to-day, and it is noteworthy that in the ranks 
of the Scotti Company are to be found a number of 
those younger American singers who have established 
themselves without the prestige of previous European 
careers behind them. 

With his artists amply familiar with Metropolitan 
standards, and in his own art embodying an object 
lesson of the smoothness and thoroughness that stamp 
the Metropolitan routine, it is not surprising to find 
Scotti sponsoring and supervising performances re- 
sembling those of the famous temple of song where he 
has been so long a favorite. 

There have been, and are, other road companies 
worthy of high praise and whole-hearted support. In 
some respects they are not so limited and cireumscribed 
in their mission as the Scotti company is. They do not 
have to eschew those winter months that have come to 
be accepted as the most favorable ones for all stage 
enterprise. The Scotti, company, as long as it con- 
tinues to be what it is, practically is forced to exist 
only in the fall and in the spring. 
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A New Chariot for Mr. Werrenrath 


Just before Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, de. 
parted for Europe, a fortnight ago, he acquired a new 
motor car which, judging from the photograph, sug- 
gests the last word in automotive luxury. Mr. Werren- 
rath, if we remember correctly, began his automobiling 
in a “flivver,” but that was before he had graduated into 
the Red Seal record class. With this new celestial-blue- 
gpecial-body chariot it will no longer be necessary for 
the baritone to utter the familiar apology, “Well, there's 
one thing about them—they always bring you home.” 


Maemillen—Francis Macmillen, American violinist, 
has written the incidental music for a pageant to be 
presented in his native town, Marietta, Ohio, on June 15, 


Tirindelli—P, A. Tirindelli, the violinist, composer 
and conductor, who has been spending the past winter 
in New York, will return to the Cincinnati Conservya- 
tory of Music next season and resume his old place on 
the faculty. 


Rybner—An oii painting of Cornelius Rybner, former- 
ly professor of music at Columbia University, New 
York, is at the present time on exhibition at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries on Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
painting is the work of Gordon Stevenson and is a splen- 
did likeness of Professor Rybner. 


Heifetz—Jascha Heifetz took the air route from Lon- 
don to Paris last week, making the trip in something 
under three hours. When he was on the Pacific Coast 
last winter he flew from Los Angeles to San Diego to 
give a recital, but the recent flight to Paris was purely a 
pleasure journey and shopping trip. 


Stanley—In transforming herself into a summer-time 
prima donna, Helen Stanley, the soprano, has at last 
found the ideal spot for her summer home. It is in 
Westbrook, Conn., two hours removed from the High 
Cost of Living and right on the shores of Long Island 
Sound. There is also a garden, where one may woo the 
backward tomato, coax the cabbage and pull weeds in the 
interludes. And then there is the piano in the living 
room, where much of next season’s work will be pre- 
pared, including the program for Mme. Stanley’s first 
Carnegie Hall recital on Nov. 8. 


_ Dambois—Maurice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist, who 
is spending the summer at his country home called 
“Sweet Home” at Spa, Belgium, has been engaged for 
a tour in England, beginning April, 1921. He will there- 
fore return to America for his next season early in 
October and remain through March. The extent of this 
artist’s popularity may be measured by the demand for 
his records. He has also made rolls for the Duo-Art 
of the accompaniments to many of the pieces he plays 
and has appeared in the dual réle of both soloist and 
accompanist. 


Calvé—Emma Calvé, in a recent interview in London 
with Dr. O. P. Jacob, European manager of Musical 
AMERICA, spoke of establishing two opera-schools, one 
in Paris, the other in London. It is not only tradi- 
tional laws and personal ideas of the mise en: scéne t!iat 
she intends to expound, but also the significance 0! 
histrionic costumes and decorations, for which purpos' 
regular visits of her classes to the museums, and under 
her supervision, are to furnish the object lessons. Mm 
Calvé hinted at visiting America with several chose” 
artists for a tour in a number of scenes of operas i! 
which she has been famous. Local orchestras of ‘!' 
various cities would furnish the instrumental suppo!' 


Peroux-Williams—While browsing about in the mus! 
cal libraries of Europe in search of interesting progra™ 
material, Mme. Peroux-Williams came across an ® 
gorical oratorio of Handel’s which has hitherto esca 
the notice of the general musical public. This wo’. 
which bears the title of “The Triumph of Time °"4 
Truth,” dates from Handel’s sojourn in Rome as 4 
young man, and the original text was in Italian. T!''- 
ty years later the work was produced in London, but 
another twenty years elapsed before the oratorio WS 
provided with an English translation by Thomas M 
rell. Not satisfied with the early fruits of his geni\'s 
Handel almost entirely re-wrote the score; indeed, 
was the last work of the great master. Three airs fr 
this interesting composition will be sung by : 
Peroux-Williams at her forthcoming recitals. 
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NOTED vocal teacher is of the opin- 

ion that swallowing damages the 
singing voice. Perfectly logical. We 
guarantee that if any vocal student will 
refrain from swallowing for thirty or 
forty days he will qualify for one of the 
vacancies in the celestial choir. 
[Method Patented; Infringements will 
be vigorously prosecuted.] 

* * * 
66 YEAR or so ago Rudolph Ganz,” 
relates a contemporary historian, 

“just—just to try ‘something different,’ 
played both Liszt concertos at each of 
the regular Friday and Saturday con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony. An in- 
quisitive person asked him why he 
played the two of them at the same con- 
cert, ‘Because Liszt did not write three,’ 
retorted Mr. Ganz.” 


* * * 


OF last puzzle was solved by five 


readers, including Charles T. Isaac- 
son of the Globe Concerts, who fully 
identified the photograph of the eminent 


claque chief. 
* * * 


Vest Pocket Opera 


[From Gilbert W. Gabriel’s column in 
the “Evening Sun.’ ] 


“TRISTAN AND ISOLDA”’ 


Isolda was an Irish queen who always 
spoke in German, 

Tho why she canned her native brogue 
I never could determine. 

King Mark had heard about her charms 
from people who had met her, 

And so he sent Sir Tristan out to 
Ireland to get her. 

Isolda she was loath to go, she did not 
want to marry, 

And all the way to England’s shore she 
warbled like Old Harry. 

“To travel with that tenor for a girl 
like me ain’t no life, 

I’ll mix myself a dose of hooch and give 
some to that lowlife.” 


By Cantus Firmus 


Wis. 














Isolda’s maid Brangaena didn’t phone the 
undertaker, 

Instead she slipped a love draught in 
Isolda’s cocktail shaker. 

It makes me blush to write about the 
powers of that potion, 

The way those two folks carried on you 
haven’t any notion. 

Now poor King Mark was simple; no 
suspicion did he harbor 

That every night his wife and Tris were 
mushing in the arbor, 

Until by chance he came upon them, to 
their consternation, an) 

In what the papers call a “compromising 
situation.” 

Now most kings you or I know would 
have acted kinda sour, 

Not Mark! He struck an attitude and 
sang for half an hour, 
Till Melot glancing at his watch, o! 
serving that time was fleeting, 
And stabbing Tristan in the ribs he 
busted up the meeting. 

The scene now shifts to Cornwall, where 
the Tristans had a castle. 

Our hero lies beneath a tree with Kur- 
venal, his vassal. 

The castle’s rather shy of roof, the wall’s 
about to tumble. , 

But Tristan says it’s home to him, it 
matters not how humble. 

A shepherd piping on the hill exclaims, 
“A ship I’ve sighted.” ; 

Isolda then comes dashing in and Tris- 
tan’s quite delighted. 

The sound of clashing swords is heard; 
the (so-called) plot now thickens, 

And Mark appears upon the scene, still 
singing like the dickens. 

But Tris, alas, has passed away from 
wounds that Melot gave him. 

Isolda sings the “Liebestod”; she came 
too late to save him. 

She lies down—dead. The play is done; 
the curtain bell is ringing, 

Thus ends this sad and tragic tale. And 
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TORONTO MOVIE THEATER 
PRESENTS GRAND OPERA 





Organists Forsake Churches for Better 
Paid Cinema Positions—Musical 
Landmark Dismantled 


TORONTO, CAN., June 1.—The Regent 
Theater, one of the prominent moving 
picture houses of the city, has been try- 
ing out the experiment of the presenta- 
tion of a scene from a popular opera as 
a feature of its program. The first week 
a scene from “Martha” was offered and 
seemed to appeal to the audience. Last 
week “Cavalleria Rusticana” was given 
at each performance and made a good 


Mark? He keeps on singing. 
FLACCUS. 
feature. Kate Zimmerman took the 


role of Santuzza; Mary Bothwell, that 
of Lucia; Ruth Smith, that of Lola, and 
Blake Lister that of Turiddu. 

As a result of motion picture theaters 
installing pipe organs and in this way 
providing positions more lucrative than 
the service of leading choirs and congre- 
gational singing, church organists are 
said to be becoming scarce in Canada, 
and music committees are facing a pecul- 
iar situation. Most of the large churches 
have a prominent musician, who dur- 
ing the week teaches at a conservatory or 
at his own private studio, but the under- 
studies are not so well educated. It is 
suggested that the churches consider the 
training of one or more of the younger 
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UGUSTA SCHNABEL- TOLLEF- 
SEN, pianist, was born in Boise, 
Idaho, and at the age of five was taken 
to Frankfort, Germany, to study with 
Katha Widman, 


who washer 
teacher until her 
thirteenth year. 
She was educated 
by private tutors 
in Frankfort. As 
a “wonder-child” 
she toured Ger- 
many and Switz- 
erland and gave 
concerts under 
the patronage of 
the Princess of 
Hesse and of the 
Rothschild fam- 
ily. Coming to 
Augusta the United States 
Schnabel-Tollefsen she resumed 
piano _. studies 

with Paolo Gallico and has also coached 
with Leopold Godowsky. She made her 





New York début with the New York 
Symphony Society, Nov. 25, 1906, Wal- 
ter Damrosch conducting, when: she 
played both the Saint-Saéns G Minor and 
Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto. She 
has also appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic and in chamber 
music with the Kneisel Quartet, and has 
been the pianist of the Tollefsen Trio 
since its inception in 1904 and with it 
has made seven extended tours, covering 
the eastern half of the country, appear- 
ing both as soloist and in chamber works. 
Is deeply interested in modern chamber 
music, having assisted in the first per- 
formance of such works as the trios by 
Cadman, Foote’s Second Trio, Victor 
Bendix and Amileare Zanella; also the 
‘cello and piano sonatas by Rachmanin- 
off, Ornstein and Orefice, and violin and 
piano suite by Gottlieb-Noren in E Mi- 
nor. The Trio Op. 1 by Rubin Goldmark 
has been introduced by the Tollefsens in 
Chicago, at the University of Tennessee, 
and the University of Virginia. Makes 
her home in Brooklyn, New York. 








Public-Spirited Philadelphians 
Are Fostering the City’s Music 











TS musical benefactors of Philadelphia. 


At upper left—Edward -William Bok, 


whose energy and influence were chiéfly instrumental in @btdinittg ‘the lease on 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music for orchestra-opera occupation ‘next season. 
Mr. Bok retired from his thirty-year editorship of The Ladies’ Home Journal on 
Jan. 1 to devote the remainder of his life to movements for the public weal. The 


degree of LL.D. was conferred on him in 1907 by Pope Pius. 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 


He has long been a 
At lower left—T. DeWitt Cuy- 


ler, Philadelphia lawyer and financier, who is one of the two Quaker City represen- 
tatives on the directorate of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, and 
for many years a prime mover in the Metropolitan’s Philadelphia season of grand 


opera, which will move back to Academy of Music next season. 


At right—Charlton 


Yarnall, distinguished Philadelphian, in the forefront for many years of movements 


for the musical and cultural development of the city. 


He is publicly credited by 


Mr. Bok as being the inspiration of the successful plan whereby the opera and 
orchestra will have a five years’ tenancy of the historic Academy of Music. 





musicians of the church as assistant or- 
ganist, giving them special training for 
this work. A peculiar situation arose 
in one of the smaller Ontario cities re- 
cently when the music committee of a 
church objected to the organist playing 
at a local theater during the week and 
put it up to him to choose between the 
two. He chose the picture theater, 
probably finding it the more lucrative. 

The building that housed the pioneer 
musical institution of Toronto has been 
dismantled. It was the old Toronto Ccl- 
lege of Music on Pembroke Street, where 
the careers of many well known musi- 
cians were moulded. The college was 
once the home of the late Dr. Torring- 
ton, who was Toronto’s pioneer musi- 
cian, and who gave his entire time and 
attention to the development of music. 
The business was never conducted on 
commercial lines, the director working 
for art’s sake alone. Dr. Torrington 
even went to the far West in response 
to appeals and conducted yearly ex- 
aminations. This was the foundation 
for the growth of music in Western 
Canada. It has been suggested that 
some sort of a memorial for Dr. Tor- 
rington should be arranged, a sugges- 
tion certainly worthy of attention. 

W. J. B. 





A change has been made in the per- 
sonnel of the Criteriom-Male Quartet of 
New York. H. Denton Bastow replaces 
Horatio Rench as second tenor. The 
quartet is at present on tour in Iowa 
and South Dakota for the Redpath Chau- 
tauqua Bureau. This tour covers a 
period of fourteen weeks. 


MRS. COLBERT IN N. Y. 





San Francisco Manager Comes East to 
Engage Artists for the Coast 


Jessica Colbert, the San Francisco 
musical manager, was-’a visitor in New 
York last week, having devoted herself 
principally to the engagement of artists 
for the forthcoming season on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mrs. Colbert began her managerial 
career only a few years ago in associa- 
tion with the late Will Greenbaum. 
From a modest start she has developed a 
concert business in and around San 
Francisco that places her among leading 
managers of the coast. She does not 
confine her activities merely to arrang- 
ing concerts for visiting artists but en- 
gages largely in booking Pacific Coast 
engagements for a number of prominent 
musicians under her own management. 

Mrs. Colbert during a visit to the office 
of MUSICAL AMERICA said that she would 
announce her complete list of artists for 
next season immediately on her arrival 
in San Francisco. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The first of a 
series of junior musicales given under 
the auspices of the Waterloo Community 
Music League was given last week at 
the Plaza Theater. The singing was 
led by G. E. Turner with F. W. Wim- 
berly at the organ. Harry Kiester, 
president of the league, gave a short talk. 
Mildred Maynard told several short 
stories. These musicales for the chil- 
dren will be given free.Saturday fore- 
noons for a while. 
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Tacoma Clubs Engage Singers 


for Stadium Concert Series 





Famous Artists Will Appear During Summer Under Civic 
Auspices—Washington Composers Present Own Works 
—Choruses Conclude Season 





———— a 
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ACOMA, WASH.,. June 1.—An- 

nouncement has just been made by 
the Stadium Concerts Committee, a civic 
organization composed of members of 
Rotary, Commercial and Kiwanis clubs, 
that a second series of public concerts 
will be given in the Tacoma Stadium 
during the summer, similar to those 
which attracted wide attention last year. 
The new series will begin June 25 and 
close about Aug. 4. The art‘sts engaged 
are Anna Fitziu, soprano, for June 25; 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Bechtel Al- 
cock, tenor, July 14; Francesca Zarad, 
French soprano, date to be announced; 
Theo Karle, tenor, July 28; and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, probably Aug. 4. It 
is not intended to make money at these 
concerts and a very low scale of prices 
will obtain. Last year there was a small 
deficit, met by business men. Tacoma 
enthusiasts say that nowhere else in the 
country are public concerts of this na- 
ture given amid such inspiring sur- 
roundings as these Stadium events, held 
in a huge concrete bowl overlooking the 
blue waters of Puget Sound, with ever- 
green forests and snowy mountains be- 
yond. 

The season of the several admirable 
local choruses has been brought to an 
end with their final spring concerts. That 
of the St. Cecilia Club already has been 
reported. ‘ 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus that 
long has held a leading place in the 
music of the Pacific Northwest, de- 
lighted its admirers the night of May 26 
with a highly successful program in 
which it was assisted by two splendid 
soloists, Mrs. Emlia McConnan, soprano, 
of Victoria, B. C., and Margaret Mac- 
Avoy, harpist. The choral numbers were 








all effectively sung. John W. Spargur, 
conductor, of the Seattle Symphony, is 
the Orpheus Club leader, and Rose 
Karasek its accompanist. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club chorus was 
heard in its spring concert on May 28. 
This is one of the largest and best 
balanced choruses in the Northwest and 
sings without score, under the musician- 
ly leadership of Frederick W. Wallis. 
The soloist on this occasion was Eleanore 
Osborne Buckley, of Portland, Ore., who 
deepéned the favorable impression she 
had made here previously. Her numbers 
included the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” 
and a group of imitative bird songs, as 
well as some lovely 17th century airs. 
She also sang the solo part, with the cho- 
rus, of Stanley Smith’s “Pan.” Pauline 
Endres was the chorus accompanist. 
Mrs. George C. Hastings was chairman 
of the chorus for the season. 

Tacoma and Seattle composers mono- 
polized a program before the Fine Arts 
Studio club on the evening of May 21. 


Composers represented were Claude 
Madden, Seattle; Ferdinand Dunkley, 
Tacoma; Mrs. Frank Allyn, Tacoma; 


Mrs. T. S. Silvers, Tacoma; and Doris 
Newell, Tacoma. Most of these were 
representd by songs, those of Miss 
Newell having previously attracted con- 
siderable attention. Mr. Madden played 
with Arville Belstad, also of Seattle, a 
sonata for violin and p‘ano, that was 
perhaps the most ambitious of the works 
presented, and singers from the St. 
Cecilia Club sang four-part and three- 
part compositions for women’s voices by 
Mr. Dunkley. Among the musicians par- 
ticipating, besides the composers, were 
Mr. Belstad, pianist, Vivian Strong 
Hart, soprano, Gwendolyn Geary Rugge, 
soprano, Mabel Metz Dilts, soprano, and 


eight members of the St. Cecilia Club. 
Of interest as showing what can be 
accomplished with the material available 
in the grade schools, a festival concert 
was given in the Tacoma Armory, May 
29, by a chorus of some 500 boy sopranos 
accompanied by an orchestra composed 
also of boys from the schools, and with 
public school students as soloists. John 
Henry Lyons conducted chorus and or- 


chestra. An audience of more than 1000 
assembled. The numbers ranged from 
Beethoven, Dvorak, Mendelssohn and 


Saint-Saéns’s works to Negro spirituals 
and a popular song or two. ax 





Kansas State School Awards Scholar- 
ships to Three Musical Graduates 


LAWRENCE, KAN., June 5.—This year 
marks the inauguration of graduate 
work in music at the School of Fine 
Arts. Mary Preyer, a graduate of the 
School of Fine Arts in 1916, will receive 
the degree Master of Music, with a ma- 
jor in piano and composition. Miles 
Blim, a graduate of the College of Em- 
poria, will receive the degree Master of 
Arts, with piano as a major. Each of 
these students not only received free 
tuition, but was awarded a fellowship of 
$300 from the State toward the defray- 
ment of their personal living expenses. 
A third fellowship was awarded to 
Blanche Potts, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, with a major in violin. 

H. B. 





New Albany (Ind.) Women’s Chorus 
Gives Excellent Concert 


NEw ALBANY, IND., June 4.—The semi- 
annual concert of the Treble Clef Club 
was given at Music Hall on last Thurs- 
day evening before a capacity house of 
pleased listeners. This is a woman’s 
chorus of twenty voices under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Henry Terstegge. The club 
had the assistance of Mme. Cara Sapin, 
contralto, and a string quartet made up 
of Martha Hegewald and Messrs. Kirk, 
William and Earl Hedden. Hilda Dett- 
linger was at the piano for the club and 
Mrs. Terstegge for the soloist. An ex- 
tremely interesting group of medieval 
part-songs, arranged for women’s voices 
by Deems Taylor, was well sung and 
greatly enjoyed, as was a group of mod- 
ern songs by Woodman, Chopin, Schmidt 


and Dorn, and “The Blessed Damoze] 
of Debussy, with Mme. Sapin as soloist 
Mme. Sapin, always a great favorit 
here, sang in her usual brilliant an 
highly artistic manner a group of song 
by Kriens, Silberta, Bassett and Boorhis 

m. P. 


Richmond Supervisor Resigns to Head 
Elkhart Schools 


RICHMOND, IND., June 2.—Ralph C 
Sloane, for eight years supervisor of 
music in the Richmond public schools, 
has resigned to accept a similar posi 
tion in the Elkhart, Ind., schools, at a 
material increase in salary. Mr. Sloane 
introduced vocational music courses into 
the high school, being the first supervisor 
in the country to take this step. At the 
graduation of the senior class this year, 
the first students in any high school on 
record received diplomas for music. Mr. 
Sloane was recently elected president of 
the Indiana Music Teachers’ Association 
for the second time. 





Howard University Confers Doctor’s De- 
gree on H. T. Burleigh 


H. T. Burleigh, the well-known com- 
poser, received a communication on Fri- 
day, June 4, informing him that How- 
ard University of Washington, D. C., is 
conferring on him the degree of Doctor 
of Music at its commencement exercises 
in the national capital on Friday, June 
11. Mr. Burleigh was asked to be pres- 
ent to receive the degree and accepted. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Musical Club appeared in its an- 
nual concert under the direction of Mrs. 
Carrie R. Beaumont Tuesday evening in 
the ball room of the Multnomah Hotel. 
Taking part were: Mrs. E. Florence 
Stoddard, Florence Weinstein, Marion 
Tobey, Imboden Parrish, Mariam Zol- 
linger, Etalka Parrish, Lucille Dixon, 
Irene Horn, Margaret Reynolds, Dorothy 
Gruber, Virginia Burdick, Louise Sim- 
ington, Edessa Nudleman, Helen Rit- 
tenour, Margaret Hume, Frances Jor- 
dan, Lou Ann Strong, Helen McCraney, 
Helen Smith, Elizabeth Reynolds, Doro- 
thy Griffith, Marjorie Scott, Charlotte 
Griffith. 
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JOHN POWELL 


“The Virginia Pianist” 


Scores an overwhelming success as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in France and Italy 
playing his own “‘Rhapsodie Negre”’ 
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Same y _ ————_—s given. Maude Wellendroff, a former Ontario; Frances Ottley,. Ithaca, New 
president of the club, played a group of York; Blanche Woody, supervisor of 


Goldeto Continue ClassesinSummer 





N w York Coach and Accom- 
panist Will Keep Up Teaching 
After Active Season 


\LLOWING a season of great ac- 
ivity in the concert field as well as 
s coaching, Walter Golde is to con- 
the summer 
hs at his New York studio. He has 
ared this season as accompanist in 
fourteen recitals in New York City, 
ng the artists being eight who this 
ye made their New York recital début, 
George Meader, George Baklanoff, of the 
Chicago Opera; Elizabeth Rothwell, 
Mme. Callaway-John, Edna Thomas, 
Vera Amazar, Rebecca Clarke and Helen 
Teschner-Tas. Others whom Mr. Golde 
accompanied this season in New York 
nd out-of-town, were Maggie Teyte, 
Lucy Gates, Riccardo Stracciari, Rosalie 
Miller, Marcia Van Dresser and Eddy 
Brown. Owing to the demands for his 
ime in coaching Mr. Golde was only able 
to leave New York for out-of-town en- 
*.gements occasionally. In addition to 
the artists mentioned Mr. Golde has this 
season accompanied Emma _ Roberts, 
Cecil Arden and Rafaelo Diaz, the last 
two of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

As accompanist and coach Mr. Golde 
has specialized in constructing recital 
programs for singers, having a_ large 
library of standard songs, domestic and 
foreign, and many novelties little known 
to the concert halls. And he has also 
studied the matter of style in singing, 
which he feels is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing for the recital artist to 


7 ery 








Walter Golde, New York Accompanist 
and Coach 


possess in delivering a program. Accord- 
ing to his present plans, Mr. Golde will 
remain in New York and continue his 
work all next season, instead of going on 
tour as accompanist. In other years he 
has played on tour and in New York re- 
citals for Elena Gerhardt, Oscar Seagle, 
Maggie Teyte, Sophie Braslau, Hulda 
Lashanska, Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitch, 
Mischa Elman, Jacques Thibaud, Raoul 
Vidas and the late David Hochstein. 





SAN FRANCISCANS HEAR 
TWO MANA-ZUCCA SCORES 


Her “Novelette” and Trio Played in 


Coast Metropolis—Ysaye and 
Elman Appear 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 24.—The 
joint recital by Eugen Ysaye and Mischa 
Elman on Sunday afternoon drew a large 
audience to the Exposition Auditorium 
where an inspiring program was pre- 
sented by these artists. They played, 
in a lofty fashion, the Concertante by 
Mozart, Concerto in D Minor by Bach, 
and Suite, Op. 71, by Moszkowski, in 
which the piano part, played by Joseph 
Bonine, was an important auxiliary. 

Mana-Zucca was present at the Cali- 
fornia Theater on Sunday morning when 
the orchestra featured her “Novelette.” 
Ii was received with appreciation by 
the audience of over 6000, and was finely 
read by Herman Heller and his musi- 
cians. Another feature was the violin 
playing of Vladimir Graffman, who made 
his final appearance with the orchestra. 
On Tuesday evening he gave a recital 


at the Fairmont Hotel and his splendid 
playing gained the approval of the large 
audience. Efforts are being made to 
induce him to remain in San Francisco, 
but New York is the mecca for which he 
and his talented sister are bound. 

The Saslavsky Trio were heard in an 
attractive program on Tuesday evening 
when Mana-Zucca was again featured. 
She played the piano part of her A 
Major Trio, Op. 49, with Alexander 
Saslavsky, violinist, and Otto King, 
‘cellist. Her playing as well as her mu- 
sic was greatly admired. 

A unique concert was given at the St. 
Francis Hotel on Friday evening when 
Carolyn Augusta Nash, as pianist and 
‘director, presented a Trio in B Flat by 
Reinecke for piano, clarinet and horn; 
a concerto by Weber for bassoon and 
piano, a fantasie for flute, by George 
Hué, and a quintet by Onslow. The 
following artists participated: Fanz 
Emil Huske, horn; Niccola Zannine, 
clarinet; Brooks Parker, flute, and 
Engene La Haye, bassoon. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave 
its final concert of the season on Thurs- 
day when an exceptional program was 


piano compositions by Schiitt, Huber and 
Liszt. She is a well-equipped musician. 
A two-piano number by Miss Wellendorf 
and Myra Palache was of special in- 


terest. Elsie Golcher sang a group of 
songs, and Mrs. William Poyner gave 
three violin numbers. 


The announcement that Percy Rector 
Stephens will conduct a class in San 
Francisco during July and August has 
aroused much interest among the musi- 
cians of this city. 

Rosa Honyikova, a young’ Russian 
soprano, gave a recital at Sorosis Hall 
on Tuesday evening. She was assisted 
by George Stewart McManus, pianist. 
Miss Honyikova displayed a well-trained 
voice and her diction was admirable. 

Evelyn Sresovich presented twenty 
young pupils in a piano recital at Sorosis 
Hall on May 21. 

The choral section of the California 
Womens Club, Homer Henley, director, 
gave a fine program at the Club Rooms 
on Monday evening. Soloists were Mrs. 
George Harold Mullin, Elaine King 
Sanchez, Frederick De Bruin, Lewis 
Jennings and Marion Walter. 

Representing the musical extension 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and 
Stephanie Shahatovitch, pianist, gave 
a fine program before the Turlock Musi- 
cal Society on Tuesday oe . 


CORNELL SUPERVISORS’ 
SCHOOL BEGINS JUNE 5 





Extended Curriculum Announced for 
Summer Sessions for Music 
Heads 


IrHaca, N. Y., June 5.—The Cornell 
University Summer Session for the train- 
ing of supervisors of music will open 
July 5 and close Aug. 13. Following is 
a list of the faculty of the Department 
of Music: Hollis Dann, musical director, 
professor of music, Cornell University, 
principal of the Department of Music; 
Laura Bryant, director of music in the 
public schools, Ithaca, New York; Ber- 
nice White, instructor in music, Hunter 
College, New York City; Arthur Edward 
Johnstone, teacher of theory and piano, 
St. Louis, Mo.; James T. Quarles, 
A.A.G.O., organist and assistant profes- 
sor of music, Cornell University; Wil- 
liam C. Ballard, Jr., assistant professor 
of electrical engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Helen Allen Hunt, teacher of 
singing, Boston, Massachusetts; Leila 
Bartholomew, teacher of music, gram- 
mar schools, Ithaca, New York; David 
E. Mattern, A.B., director school orches- 
tras and instrumental classes, Ithaca 
public schools; E. Jane Wisenall, teacher 
of harmony and choral music, Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert 
Braun, musical director Braun School of 
Music, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; Cornelia 
Williams, principal South Hill School, 
Ithaca, New York; Bruce A. Carey, 
director of music in the public schoo!s, 
conductor of the Elgar Choir, Hamilton, 











“Last night Birgit Engell showed us how perfect is her art,” began the critic of the “Algemeen Han- 
delsblad’ of Amsterdam reviewing the recital of 


BIRGIT ENGELL | 


THE NOTED DANISH LYRIC SOPRANO 


First American Tour Season 1920-21 


Beginning in November 


‘Last night Birgit Engell showed us how perfect is her art, enveloping 
us in an atmosphere of real music, so that at its greatest height we com- 
pletely forgot the extraordinary technical side of her work in the sheer joy 








of it. 


As she cast her magic over us we 


inhaled the most delicate of 


perfumes, we listened to vocal qualities which sounded like mystic invoca- 





tions—we heard different tonal colors that caressed and soothed, 


even aS 


anomie 
the calm of the dawning—gentle waves of tone, suggesting thirsting flowers 
opening their petals to the evening dew; hymn-like rejoicings; dream mur- 


riurings; radiant joys; 
sweeter sentiment. 


sad thoughts and memories; 
All of these Birgit Engell brought to us, 
each song and breathing into it such spiritual beauty as to stir us to the 


content and 
re-creating 


sweet 





depths. 
“The 


first part of her program, made 


up of airs by Gluck, Pergolesi, 


Paradiso Caccini and Mozart, was of such a high and noble dignity, rendered 
with such a touching simplicity and fine diction, as to make us feel that 
(te ee 





miracles had been performed. 


“The second part, composed of novelties by Richard Strauss and Pfitzner, 
invites a criticism of these compositions, rather than the manner in which 
they were sung, since the singer surmounted the tremendous technical diffi- 
culties in which these Strauss songs especially abound, with perfect ease 
exciting her audience to great enthusiasm.’’—ALGEMEEN HANDELSBLAD, 


Amsterdam, Holland, January 22, 
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1920. 


SCHNITZLER AT THE PIANO 
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music, Anderson, Indiana; Sudie L. Wil- 
liams, supervisor of music, Dallas, Texas; 


Harry Quayle, supervisor of music, 
Pontiac, Michigan; Lucy Duncan Hall, 
teacher of Delsarte System of Eu- 


rhythmics, Chicago, Illinois. The assist- 
ants are Lida J. Lowe, teacher of sing- 
ing, Boston, Massachusetts; E. E. Hal- 
stead, supervisor of music, Warren, 
Ohio; B. F. Stuber, teacher of violin, 
public schools, Akron, Ohio; Lee Jenks, 
violinist, Ithaca, New York; Rei Chris- 
topher, principal theory department, 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio, 
and Elizabeth Colwell, Boston, Mass. 

The school offers thorough and com- 
prehensive training for supervisors of 
music in the public schools and for direc- 
tors of music in normal schools and col- 
leges. Elementary and advanced classes 
are conducted daily in sight reading, 
choral singing, dictation, harmony, mel- 
ody writing, material and methods, in- 
cluding high and normal school music 
and an intensive course in voice classifi- 
cation; school orchestra, viclin classes, 
music appreciation, choral conducting, 
practice teaching and eurhythmics. Nor- 
mal courses in piano teaching are in- 
cluded and exceptional advantages are 
offered for private study of voice, piano, 
organ, violin and theory. The practice 
teaching department has the benefit of 
daily classes of children from the Ithaca 
public schools, demonstrating the work 
of all grades and high school. The ele- 
mentary school classes, consisting of from 
thirty-five to forty children each, work- 
ing under school conditions, form a 
vitally important feature of the course. 

The supervisor’s certificate granted. by 
the university on completion of the 
course is accepted in all states without 
further examination. 

Numerous recitals and concerts are 
given during the session, mostly without 
charge. Among the artists to appear at 
the coming session is Orville Harrold, the 
Metropolitan opera tenor. 

Ithaca in summer is cne of the beauty 
spots of America, situated on the shore 


- of Cayuga Lake, in the heart of the 


Finger Lakes region. Opportunities for 
recreation include golf, tennis, sailing, 
canoeing, rowing, swimming and fre- 
quent excursions to nearby glens and 
gorges. 





Hamblen Song Recorded for Edison 


“Roses of Memory” by Bernard Ham- 
blen has just appeared on the list of 
Edison records for June, having been 
made by Leola Lucey. It is probable 
that Percy Hemus, the well-known bari- 
tone, wll record this song for Pathé 
Fréres. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


The Program Announcements for the 
National American Music Festival, to be 
held in Lockport, N. Y., next September, 
contain the following instrumental num- 





bers: 

Mammy, from ‘Magnolia’ Suite by 
R. Nathaniel Dett. 

Juby (Dance), from “In the Bottoms,” 


y R. Nathaniel Dett. 


Braum, Pianist. 


(Dance), by R. Nathaniel 
Colette Jackson, Pianist. 


Exultation, by Adolf Foerster. 
Arneson, Pianist. 


Will O’ the Wisp, by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. Clarence Eddy, Organist. 
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Publishers 
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| Spreading the Gospel of Negro Music 


The Truth About the Songs of the Race—How the Fisk Singers Moved the World—Foster’s 


Airs Not Characteristic of Colored People—Universities and Eminent Leaders Recog- 
nize Need of Preserving the Musical Traditions Brought to this Land by the Slaves 
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By CLEVELAND G. ALLEN 


HE story of Negro music is one full 

of challenge, and is woven around ad- 
venture, daring, courage, faith, patience, 
hope, sorrow, and optimism. It repre- 
sents the expressed hope of a people who 
faced desperate odds, who braved the 
hardships of slavery, and who at a pe- 
riod of their own life when all was dark 
and dreary, relied upon their songs to 
work out their destiny and carved their 
way to the promised land. 

When the Negro came to this country 
on a little Dutch vessel, in 1619, land- 
ing at Jamestown, Va., in a strange 
country, the only weapon that he 
brought with him was his songs, and 
with these songs he faced the long 
stretch of slavery, covering a period of 
250 years, with a courage unequal in the 
story of races. With his songs he made 
known his sorrows, his hopes, his as- 
piration, his patience, and sang of the 
freedom to come. He came to a country 
to find his way among strange people 
and strange customs, but he knew by his 
songs he could express his character and 
soul, and that it would not be long be- 
fore the world would see this soul and 
accord to him a place among the races 
of men. 

If the Negro did not have the gift of 
song, he would have lost his place in 
the struggle, he would have become ex- 
tinct and to cease to be of sociological 
value. In my lectures on the story of 
this music I try to emphasize this music 


as best representing the major note in 
the Negro’s life, and how upon it he 
must rely for further development in the 
economic, social, moral and _ spiritual 
realm. I feel that upon the young gen- 
eration of Negroes depends the respon- 
sibility of saving this music and empha- 
sizing the fact that it is a priceless heri- 
tage that ought to be treasured. It was 
this fact that led me to make deep re- 
search with reference to the study of 
Negro music, so as properly to interpret 
it, in order that the proper gage of the 
Negro’s hope may be seen. 

Prof. John Wesley Work, a Negro 
educator and musician, for many years 
a member of the faculty of Fisk Univer- 
sity, in his book on “The Folk Songs of 
the Afro-American,” or “The American 
Negro,” tells of his many years of re- 
search throughout the South, studying 
the songs of the Negro. He tells how 
they are collected, how in the camp meet- 
ing they arouse expressed religious fer- 
vor, and how the attitude toward this 
music has changed within the last 
twenty years. Noted Negro musicians 
like Harry T. Burleigh, who many years 
has been soloist of St. George’s P. E. 
Church; Nathaniel Dett, Carl Diton, J. 
Rosamond Johnson, and the late Cole- 
ridge Taylor, all recognize the value of 
this music, and each of them has brought 
to it valuable contributions. 

Another thing that has done much to 
save Negro music as offered in these 
songs has been the attitude toward them 
of the Negro leaders. These leaders 
have been quick to recognize the value 
of these songs and have kept constantly 
before the younger generation of Ne- 
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groes their sacred duty in helping to 
save them. 

Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, one of the fore- 
most of the Negro thinkers, in his book 
on “The Souls of Black Folks,” devotes 
a chapter on “The Songs of Our 
Father,” in which he speaks of the so- 
ciological value of this music. Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Moten, the principal of .Tuskegee 
Institute, while he was at Hampton In- 
stitute, urged the importance of a 
knowledge of these plantation songs as 
a necessary part of the education of the 
students. Dr. Moten, in an article con- 
tributed some time ago in The Southern 
Workman, tells of the impression that 
was made upon him when he first heard 
these songs, and how it was at Hampton 
that he grew to admire their strength 
and beauty. Will Marion Cooke, another 
Negro musician, refers to Hampton as a 
good center for the development of this 
music. The late Booker T. Washington, 
while at Tuskegee, drilled into the stu- 
dents the respect they shoyld have for 
their music. 


Foster Songs Not Negro 


Negro music expresses itself in Negro 
folk songs, and Negro folk songs are 
called such because they are peculiar to 
Negro folks. If the numerous songs 
that were sung by the Negro during 
slavery had been built upon from songs 
of other peoples, they would not have 
been Negro folk songs. That is the rea- 
son why “Old Black Joe,” “My Ken- 
tucky Home,” and “Suwanee River” are 
not Negro folk songs, because they were 
written by a white man, Stevens Foster, 
although built around a Negro theme. 
This point is one that should be borne 
in mind, because it is the common im- 
pression that the songs of Foster are 
Negro music. There are many notable 
characteristics of these songs, among 
some of them are their direct reference 
to the Scripture, and of their wonderful 
strength of reserve and resignation. 

Concerning the first, one would stop 
to think, why is it that a people during 
slavery, who could not read, had such a 
remarkable and accurate knowledge of 
the Bible. The reason for this was that 
the Bible was the only book that was 
read to the slaves, and while this was 
being done a remarkable knowledge of 
the book was acquired, upon which was 
based most of the melodies of the Negro. 
This fact is strongly recognized in such 
songs as “I Want to Be Ready to Walk 
in Jerusalem Just Like John,” “Go 
Down, Moses,” “Roll, Jordan, Roll,” and 
“My Lord Delivered Daniel.” 

Concerning their strength of reserve 
and resignation, out of the 500 or more 
of these songs that have been collected, 
not one of them show resentment or 
breathes revenge. This is particularly 
characteristic of the Negro race. Speak- 
ing of this trait of Negro music, Pro- 
fessor Work says: “Another character- 
istic of the Negro song is, as has been 
stated before, that it- has no expression 
of hatred or revenge. If these songs 
taught no other truth save this, they 
would be invaluable. That a race which 
had suffered and toiled as the Negro 
had, could find no expression for bitter- 
ness and hatred, yes, could positively 
love ,is strong evidence that it possesses 
a clear comprehension of the great force 
in life, and that it must have had experi- 
ence in the fundamentals of Christian- 
ity. One shriek of hate would jar all 
of the hymns of heaven.” The charac- 
ter, therefore, of the Negro is best ex- 
pressed in music. 


The Fisk Singers 


But it is in the music as expressed 
in the Negro folk songs that this char- 
acter is best shown. Although these 
songs were sung for many generations 
on the plantations throughout the South 
their charm, beauty and strength of 
character was not recognized until 1871, 
when Fisk University. at Nashville, 
Tennessee, one of the first institutions 
for the higher education of the Negro, 
sent out a consecrated group of young 
colored men and women properly to in- 
troduce these songs and leave it to the 
world to place its proper value upon 
them. It was an epoch-making tour of 
these Fisk singers, because they were 
going on a tour the outcome of which 


they knew not. It was the first 
that a band of trained singers 
going out to introduce to the pub] 
music of their race, and they were 
ing to let the American public }b, 
judge. 

So on Oct. 6, 1871, under the dir 
of Prof. George White, the Fisk 
ers began their tour. Their first 
was in Oberlin, Ohio, where the < 
cils of Congregational Churches w: 
session. The leaders of the church 
there from every section of the cou 
and if the singers could get an o 
tunity their fame would be carried 
the country. On the day that the 
ers arrived, states Professor V 
everything had gone wrong at the 
vention. Permission was asked fo 
singers to sing, but the request 
waved aside, but while the conve 
was debating the fact as to wheth 
not they should be heard, they 
stolen around to the gallery wit 
anyone seeing them. 

All of a sudden there floated over 
large convention hall the soft st 
of “Steal Away to Jesus.” Ther: 
a commotion, as eyes turned towar 
direction of the singers. A hush 
over the audience as on and on 
strains of that song floated over 
hall. 

There was pathos, harmony, sympathy 
in the song, because these were tra 
singers, and they made that vast a 
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' some of which represented New 
England culture, actually see the slaves 
stealing away to Jesus. The singers 
stopped, but the convention cried 
ore? and then came more of the folk 

,gs of the American Negro, as only 
rick ean sing, and from that moment 

, the present time no one doubted the 

ce these songs had in American life. 
prof. George White, a Northern white 

an, who had gone down to teach in the 
ith, and himself a musician, had faith 
this music, and when he saw this 
sie receiving such a reception at its 
tial bow, his faith redoubled. 

Fortunate for the Fisk Singers, Henry 
Ward Beecher, the noted preacher, then 
» pastor in Brooklyn, was visiting that 
convention and after he had heard the 
‘ybilee singers, he rose in the midst of the 
eonvention and invited them to come to 
his church in Brooklyn. The singers 
started for the North with fear and 
trembling because on whatever the New 
York critics said would depend the fu- 
ture of the songs. But the singers came 
and eame with faith in their music. 
Their coming had been widely heralded 
and a eapacity audience greeted their 
first appearance in this section. 

Prof. White wanted to know what the 
New York newspapers had to say about 
the singers the next day, and when he 
looked for the comment, instead of ridi- 
cule, there was praise, heralding the 
singers, as a splendidly trained group of 
singers, who were bringing to America 
its own original music. They were 
praised for their fine interpretation, 
their technique, and for their deportment 
as well. The colored singers had won, 
and their success of their tour was as- 
sured. 


Touring Europe 


After touring throughout America, 
the Fisk Singers, traveled throughout 
England, and Europe, touching the heart 
of peasant and nobility with these 
American melodies. They sang before 
King and Queen and brought to them 


in this music the story of the strug- 
gles of the American Negro. While the 
singers were in England, Dwight Moody 
was holding religious services in Lon- 
don, and he frequently used them when- 
ever he could to aid him in his serv- 
ices. 

Prof. Work vividly describes the tour 
of the singers in these words: “From 
1871 to 1878 that company enjoyed one 
continuous’ ovation. New England 
crowded her largest buildings and paid 
liberally to hear them sing. Mr. White 
began to send back to Professor Spence 
hundreds of dollars to add to that one, 
lonely dollar to keep from having an 
empty treasury.” 

Prof. Work tells how Queen Victoria 
wept before the songs of this band of 
singers from the south, and the recep- 
tion they received from Lord Shaftes- 
bury and other eminent men and women 
of England. They traveled with equai 


success in Germany and France. For 
eight years these singers toured the 
world, touching the heart and _ con- 
sciences of people, as it never was 


touched before, until when they returned 
to Fisk University, they laid at the doors 
of their Alma Mater $150,000, which 
went toward the erection of Jubilee Hall, 
a building that stands on the campus 
of that university, dedicated to Negro 
music. 

Jubilee Hall stands on the place where 
once a slave pen stood, and has inspired 
generations of students who have passed 
through that institution. That a com- 
pany of singers could raise such amount 
of money, argues for the beauty and 
charm, as well as the value of Negro 
music. The tour of the original singers 
was followed by other groups of young 
men and women, until even to-day the 
Fisk Singers still travel the country 
singing the songs of the American Ne- 
gro. 

Fisk University stands as the fore- 
most exponent of this music, and was 
the first to introduee it to America. 
Other institutions like Hampton, Tus- 
kegee Institutes, Atlanta University, the 
Calhoun Institute and others throughout 


the South are teaching the students the 
beauty and value of this music. Hamp- 
ton Institute, stands next to Fisk Uni- 
versity in the preservation of this mu- 

Prof. Work gives as the reason for 
this, that the State of Virginia is rich 
in folk lore appreciation, and that the 
colored people of that State take par- 
ticular pride in saving this music. The 
Hampton singers have done much to 
carry the power of this music to the 
world. Dr. Robert R. Moten, the prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee, who for twenty- 
five years was the Commandant at 
Hampton Institute, did much to get be- 
fore the students of that institute the 
correct attitude toward these songs. 
Even in the public schools of the South 
the pupils are taught to love these 
songs. This change as it affects the 
public schools, has come about within 
the past decade, and was not when 
I was attending the public schools in 
South Carolina. The whole attitud: 
therefore, toward this music nas 
changed and the country no longer looks 
upon it as something to be despised, 
but on the other hand, something to be 
revered. 

Prominent white musicians have joined 
in paying tribute to Negro music, as ex- 
pressed in these melodies, and some idea 
of how they are regarded in America, 
may be seen from the reception they get 
from an American audience when they 
are offered by white musicians. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink always includes in her 
repertoire, several of the colored folk 
songs which receive the same reception 
as other numbers on the program. The 
annual recital of Kitty Cheatham, in 
which the entire program is made up of 
Negro music is looked forward to with 
delight by music lovers of this city. 

Walter Damrosch, one of the foremost 
authorities on music in America, in an 
article contributed to The Southern 
Workman says the following of Negro 
music: “But if proof positive of a soul 
in the Negro people should be demanded, 
it can be given, for they have brought 
over from Africa and developed in this 
country, even under all the unfavorable 


conditions of slavery, a music so won- 
derful, so beautiful, and yet so strange, 
that like the Gypsy music of Hungary, 
it is at once the admiration and despair 
of educated musicians of our race.” 
Henry E. Krebiel of the New York Trib- 
une has given the results of his study of 
this subject in a remarkable book .on 
“The Folk Songs of The American Ne- 
gro.” It is a fair and impartial tribute 
to the music of the Negro and shows 
the fairness of the American people in 
allowing to the Negro a just contribu- 
tion to American art. 

Wherever this music is heard, one 
should think of the days in the Negro’s 
life, when he relied upon these songs 
solely for comfort and strength, and 
how they were the only vehicle upon 
which he could rely to carry his message 
to a hostile world. It is encouraging 
to see the attitude that is being ‘taken 
toward this music, and I believe that 
through them many of the problems 
eould be adjusted. This music is bound 
to become more the concern of the pub- 
lic, as the community song, and the at- 
tempt to introduce music to every com- 
munity, is being stressed. 

Perhaps the best testimonial to this 
music is, that after three hundred years, 
it still lives, gaining more in favor, and 
earning the commendation and admira- 
tion of all classes, and universally ac- 
claimed as the original native Ameri- 
ican music. 


Colorado Conservatory Confers Degrees 


FortT COLLINS, CoLo., June 2.—The 
commencement concert of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College was given with great suc- 
cess last night. Degrees of Bachelor of 
Music were conferred upon Marguerite 
Axton and Ruth Wilkin. Miss Axton 
was assisted in the playing of the Al- 
legro from the Grieg Concerto in A 
Minor by Opal Gevrez, and Miss Wilkins 
was assisted by Emma Brosh in the 
playing of a movement from Rubinstein’s 
D Minor Concerto. Elizabeth Smith and 
Esther Coudray were granted certificates 
to teach music in the public schools. 

The students were presented by Di- 
rector Alexander Emslie of the conser- 
vatory and the diplomas and certificates 


‘were awarded by President Charles A. 


Lory of the college. EK. A. H. 











on March 14, 1920. 


United States and 
1921. 


OSULLIVANS DRAWING POWER 


In thirteen months John O'Sullivan, the Chicago 
Opera Tenor, gave four concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, March 23 and May 4, 1919, Oct. 19, 1919, 
and April 4, 1920. 


The total receipts of these four concerts were 


$12,500. 
The receipts of the fourth concert were $3,850. 


This record was surpassed or equalled in Boston by 
only three other artists, all charging from two to 
three times as much for their services. 


In Chicago O'Sullivan filled the great Auditorium 
In Portland, Fall River, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Lynn, Manchester, Cambridge, and 
many other cities he drew capacity houses. 


O’Sullivan will be available for concerts in the 
Canada during most of 1920- 
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Fine Performances Show Progress 
of Wichita’s Municipal Chorus 





Under Harry Evans, Civic Forces Present “Messiah” and 
“Elijah” with Much Success—Holmquist and Local Fav- 
orites are the Soloists—Concerts by Local Artists 








ICHITA, KAN., June 2. — The 
Wichita Municipal Chorus, under 
the direction of Harry Evans, closed 


its season’s work with two representa- 
tive and most creditable performances. 
Handel’s “Messiah” was sung, May 23, 
with the following soloists: Emma Barn- 
dollar, soprano; Mrs. Elsie Randall- 
Needles, contralto; Roy Campbell, tenor; 
Harry Stanley, bass. The tenor made 
his first appearance before a Wichita 
audience. His voice is rich and mellow 
in quality, and his interpretat.ons were 
of an artistic nature, showing profundity 
and ample musicianship. Mrs. Needles 
has sung here many times in the last 
six years, but was never heard to better 
advantage and in better form than on 
this occasion, her interpretation of “He 
Shall Feed His Flock’ and “He Was 
Despised,” being particularly note- 
worthy. Harry Stanley, a_ popular 
amateur of this city and for more than 
ten years director of the cho:r of the 
First Methodist Church, sang with his 
usual vigor and fine musical perception. 
The sympathies of the audience went out 
to Emma Barndollar who, although quite 
ill and barely able to keep her feet, had 
come directly from the sick room to 
sing-her part. She sang with deep feel- 
ing and understanding. It was one of 
the most remarkable feats of grit and 
will-power ever witnessed by a Wichita 
audience. Although the day was raw 
and inclement, and a swishing rain began 
to descend shortly before the beginning 
of the performance, an audience of easily 
3000 assembled to hear the “Messiah,” 
and of these only few left the Forum 
before the final chorus. 

The afternoon of the performance of 
“Elijah” was an ideal one for a drive 
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into the country or a visit to the parks. 
Being Memorial Day, large crowds also 
went to the cemeteries. Nevertheless, 
a record-breaking audience of at least 
4000 assembled to hear the first per- 
formance of “Elijah” given in this city, 
the most ambitious musical undertaking 
of its kind ever carried to a brilliantly 
successful end in Wichita. Although the 
performance lasted two hours and a half 
few persons left the auditorium before 
the last note had been sung. From the 
opening recitative to the final Amen, 
the audience sat with fixed attention, 
especially in the more dramatic parts 
of the work. The soloists were Mrs. 
Jetta Campbell Stanley, soprano; Mrs. 
Inez Dodds Barbour, contralto, two of the 
best loved, most musicianly singers of 
th's city, whose work is always of the 
highest order; Ray Campbell, tenor, who 
made such a fine impression in the 
“Messiah” on the preceding Sunday, and 
Gustav Holmquist, of Chicago, whose in- 
terpretation of the rédle of Elijah is so 
masterly and authoritative that his name 
is closely wedded to the réle. The minor 
solo parts were taken by Emma Barn- 
dollar, who had in part recovered from 
her illness; Lucia Schmiehausen, mezzo- 
soprano, and Justina Regier, contralto. 
The orchestra for both performances was 
recruited from among local musicians. 
Considering the fact that they had only 
one rehearsal with the chorus and one 
with the soloists, and that this class of 
work is unfamiliar to most of our or- 
chestral players, the orchestra did its 
part exceptionally well. Harry Evans, 
to whose unremitting efforts the success 
of these performances is primarily due, 
has once more shown himself a master 
in his profession. Despite the coal 
strike and the epidemics, which necessi- 
tated temporary suspension of rehearsals 
and caused much illness and irregularity 
in attendance, he has held his organiza- 
tion together, and has imbued each in- 
dividual with a part of his own en- 
thusiasm. 

The Treble Clef Club of Wellington 
rave a delightful program recently be- 
fore an audience of attentive listeners 
at the First Presbyterian Church. The 
club presented Tennyson’s “Sleeping 
Beauty,” with music by Frances Mc- 
Collin, and his “Lady of Shalott,” with 
music by Wilfred Bendall; Mrs. John A. 
Myers singing the solo parts. Mrs. Ruth 
Droz Voshell was the accompanist. 
Otto L. Fischer, the popular pianist from 
Wichita, furnished the instrumental part 
of the program, playing two groups of 
compositions, one by Chopin, the .other 
including works of Liszt, Vogrich and 
Grainger. 

A number of guests of Mrs. M. C. 
Stanley, Mrs. Jetta Campbell Stanley 
and Mrs. Jesse C. Harper assembled at 
the Country Club, May 31, to hear an 
enjoyable vocal recital given by Mrs. 
Jetta Campbell Stanley, our own lovely 
soprano, and Gustav Holmquist, of Chi- 
cago, who came to Wichita to sing the 
title réle in “Elijah.” Mr. Holmquist 
sang, among other numbers, such num- 
bers as Handel’s ‘“Where’er You Walk” 
and “Ruddier than the Cherry,” while 
Mrs. Stanley contributed equally notable 
compositions in the most artistic man- 
ner. Lucile Kells, one of Wichita’s most 
charming and accomplished pianists, 
was the accompanist. 7; i. B. 





Tollefsen Pupils in Second Recital 


The second recital of this spring by 
the students of Carl H. and Augusta 
Tollefsen was given at Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, on the. evening of June 7, 
when the students of these well known 
teachers were heard to great advantage. 


The violinists, pupils of Mr. Tollefsen, 
were Otto Bender, Esther Ecklund, Doro- 
thy Grundy, Anthony de Trinis and Mer- 
cedita Wagner, and Mrs. Tollefsen’s 
piano performers were Elizabeth Mur- 
phy, Isabel Gould, Cornelia Johnson and 
Kathryn Makin. The composers heard 
were Severn, Rehfeld, Chopin, Monas- 
terio, Moszkowski, Liszt, Weitzel, Si- 
belius, Raff, Saint-Saéns, Schubert-Wil- 
helmj, Ries, White, Gardner, Nachez, 
Schubert-Tausig and Godard. 


MUSIC IN OMAHA 


Municipal Concert Proves Success—-Local 
Artists in Two-Piano Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., June 3—A free munici- 
pal concert, which it is hoped will be 
only the first of many, recently filled the 
Municipal Auditorium to capacity with 
listeners from all walks in life. Sug- 
gested, in the first place, by Frank Mack, 
the enterprise was carried to a success- 
ful issue largely through the efforts 
of Hester Bronson Copper, music editor 
of the Omaha World Herald, as general 
chairman. Some two hundred local 
musicians were pressed into the service 
with most gratifying results. The pro- 
gram opened and closed with community 
singing, conducted by George W. Camp- 
bell. The Philharmonic Orchestra, some 
sixty-five members strong, under the di- 
rection of Frank Mack, did some ex- 
cellent work. Henry Cox conducted the 
Woman’s Club Chorus in several charm- 
ing numbers; the Kountze Memorial 
Church Choir, directed by John Helgren 
and accompanied by Mrs. M. E. Ben- 
jamin, was heard in several effective 
numbers; and the Polyphonic Society, 
under the baton of R. M. Silby, made its 
initial bow, giving an excellent account 
of itself. Familiar songs were sung by 
the Y. M. C. A. Quartet, composed of 
George W. Campbell, Dean, T. Smith, 
W. F. Williams, and Hugh Wallace. 

A two-piano recital of more than 
average merit was given recently by 
Adelyn Wood and Dorothy Morton Jobst 
at the new First Central Congregational 
Church. These two young pianists have 
worked together until they have achieved 
an excellent ensemble. Also, both are 
very accomplished pianists and they 
present music of great interest. They 
were assisted by Mrs. A. I. Root, con- 
tralto. Adelyn Wood was accompanist, 
also. E. L. W 











Oliver Denton Guest at Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement Recital 


The final recital of the season by the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement was 
given on the afternoon of May 30, at 
the school, with Oliver Denton, pianist, 
as guest of honor. Mr. Denton played 
with style and fine interpretation, Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Preludes and several 
Chopin numbers. Among the students’ 
heard were Edward Wrynn, pianist, 
playing a Prelude and Nocturne by 
Chopin and Maurice Bayshauer, violin- 
ist, in the second movement of the Schu- 
mann Sonata in A Minor, with Anna 
Stein at the piano. Bernard Kugel’s 
violin solo, “The Swan” by Saint-Saéns, 
was enjoyable, and was followed by 
“Valse Bluette,” by Drigo. After the 
musicale, a reception was given Mr. 
Denton, and a tea concluded the after- 
noon’s entertainment. A large gather- 
ing of musical people attended. 

-_ * 


The music program offered by Hugo 
Riesenfeld at the Rivoli for the week 
commencing Sunday, May 30, began 
with the overture from “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” by Nicolai, played 
by the orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg 
and Joseph Littau conducting. A duet en- 
titled “Sunrise and You” by Arthur A. 
Penn was sung by two sopranos, Betty 
Andersen and Gladys Rice. This bit of 
work is a production of the New School 
of Opera and Ensemble. The organ solo, 
played by Professor Firmin Swinnen, was 
“Solemn March,” by Joseph Gallaerts. 








MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—The junior 
pupils of Edith A. Ebert were heard in 
a piano recital here last week. A varied 
program was given, Miss Ebert herself 
playing three numbers. 














Thomas Whitney Surette 


announces the sixth year of his Summer School of Music 
at Concord, Mass., June 21-July 16 inclusive. 
from this school are teaching in more than 30 private schools 
in the United States and Canada. 


Students 





Cireular on application. ‘ 











GRAINGER WORK WINS Pk 7p 





“Mock Morris Dance” Helps FE; ish 
Orchestra to Capture Trophy 


At the recent “Eskdale Tournan 
at Whitby, England, the first priz: 
given to the Loftus Orchestral S 
for. playing Perey Grainger’s 
Morris Dance.” Mr. Grainger’s , 
are having continued popularity in 
land, as in this country, where he 
won success after success during th 
six years. In the season just passe 
New York Chamber Music Societ; 
which Carolyn Beebe is director 
pianist, has given more than 100 
formances of his works in its con 

Mr. Grainger is to appear as p 
conductor at the concert of the ( 
man Concert band on the Gre¢ 
Columbia University, New York, on 
evening of June 18. On this occa 
he will conduct his “Molly on the Sh 
and “Colonial Song,’ 





PORTLAND, ORE.—At the Wom. »)’s 
Club on Reciprocity Day, a succe:. fy! 
program was given by a chorus w) /- 
the direction of Rose Coursen-Reed. 
soloists were Miss Clara Glass, 
tralto; Mrs. Helen Fromme-Schedler, 
prano, and Miss Dorthy Lewis, 
tralto. The accompanists were \!r,; 
Evelyn Ewart-McNary and Mrs. | 
ence Jackson Youney. 





WATERLOO, IowA.—Lucile Held gay. a 
pupils’ recital recently. The follow- 
ing pupils took part in the program: 
Maurice Taylor, Lillian Galasski, M:r- 
jorie Gross, Muriel Stark, Dorothy 
Sweitzer, Leonard Ingamells, Marjorie 
Wheelock and Ruth Sherman. 


BRAUN 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios: 64-65 


Voice Culture-—-Repertoire 
OPERATIC ENSEMBIE CLASSES 
Leila Tyndall Moses 

PIANO 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
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Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City Tel. Lenox 6461 


DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
THEODORE 


HARRISON 


BARITONE 


Dir. Music, Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 








Concert—Oratorio—Recita! 





LUCILLE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano 


613 Lyon and Healy Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mabel Corlew 


Soprano 
313 West 87th Street New York 
*Phone Schuyler 3317 











LILLIAN MAY 


GINRICH 


Dramatic Soprano 


CONCERT—ORATORI RECITAL 
Available Season 1920-1921 
Personal Address: 1251 So. 53rd St., Phila., 


ADELE LUIS 


RANKIN 


Soprano 
Costume Recitals—Concert—Oratori: 
INSTRUCTION 
STUDIOS: 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1435 Broadway | 
236 W. 15th St., New York. ’Phone Chelsea » 
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DALLAS MUNICIPAL | CHOR US 


SF PRESENTS ITS INITIAL CONCERT 


———— —— 


\ssisted by Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Recently Founded Organization, Makes Admirable 
Début—Paul Van Katwijk Conducts Choral Works, Fried Leads Orchestra—Work of 
Dallas Music Commission 








ALLAS, TEX., May 27.—The Dallas 

Municipal Chorus, assisted by the 
iallas Symphony Orchestra, gave its 
\itial concert Monday evening at the 
air Park Coliseum. It made its bow to 
n audience of about 3000 to the accom- 
animent of tumultuous applause. 


The chorus was. organized _ three 


nonths ago under the auspices of the 
Jallas Music Commission and Paul Van 
Katwijk, dean of the piano department 
ff the Southern Methodist University, 
was chosen as conductor. 
lected were Mrs. 
hairman; Mrs. 


Other officers 
F. H. Blankenship, 
Wesley Porter Mason, 





Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, Chairman 
of the Dallas Municipal Chorus, Sec- 
retary of the Dallas Music Commis- 
sion, and President of the Lone Star 
District of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


secretary; Earle D. Behrends, librarian; 
E. G. Council, treasurer. The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra was featured with 
the Municipal Chorus. 

The program opened with the “Rosa- 
munde” Overture, Schubert, which was 
played in a manner to elicit long and loud 
applause. Walter J. Fried, conductor, 
conducted, and at the close of the over. 
ture gracefully yielded his baton to Paul 
Van Katwijk, director of the Municipal 





Paul Van Katwijk, Conductor of the Dal- 
las Municipal Chorus, and Dean of 
Music in the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 


Chorus, who then directed the chorus and — 


orchestra for the two cantatas he had 
Selected for his program. 

The orchestra gave splendid support 
and added greatly to the success of the 
‘horus with the fine effects produced. As 








— ven ae 





the orchestra had but two rehearsals un- 
der the baton of Mr. Katwijk previous to 
the concert, it is evident that it had been 
thoroughly drilled and that Mr. Van 
Katwijk is thoroughly at home with an 
orchestra and an able conductor. 

The first cantata, “Olaf Trygvasson,” 
by Grieg, although splendidly sung, did 
not appeal to the general public as much 
as the second. 

The soloists were J. B. Rucker, basso; 
Mrs. C. G. Husbands, soprano; Mrs. J. 
Roscoe Golden, contralto, and an octet 
composed of Irene Doran and Magdalene 
Lorch, sopranos; Mary Bassett and Mrs. 
Earle D. Behrends, contraltos; T. H. 
Johnson and K. W. McDonald, tenors, 
and S. B. Foltze and W. G. Bartels, 
bassos. 

At the conclusion of this number there 
were several curtain calls. After a 
brief intermission, “On Shore and Sea,’ 
by Sullivan, was given. The audience 
had warmed up to the occasion and there 
were frequent outbursts of applause. An 
intermezzo by the orchestra found much 
favor in this number. The soloists were 
Ruth Fabian, soprano; George A. Brew- 





ster, tenor. 

At the conclusion of this cantata which 
closed the concert, there were a number 
of curtain calls and finally Paul Van 
Katwijk, conductor; Viola Beck, who ac- 
companied throughout the evening and 
who won much praise; Mrs. Frank H. 
Blankenship; the soloists, the entire 
chorus and Walter J. Fried, the regular 
director of the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra, had to acknowledge the applause. 

Dallas has the credit of having the 
first Municipal Music Commission and is 
one of the first to have a large Municipal 
Chorus. The commission is composed 
of Frank W. Wozencraft, mayor; Man- 
ning B. Shannon, chairman; Mrs. Frank 
W. Blankenship, secretary, and Mrs. 
Alexander Coke, Mrs. F. B. Ingram, 
Sudie Williams, Arthur L. Kramer, Ed- 
ward Titche, J. C. Phelps, Father F. P. 
Coupal, Judge E. B. Muse and David E. 
Grove. 

The concert surpassed all expecta- 
tions and great things are predicted for 
the future. The Chorus has a registered 
membership of 130, the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, fifty. B. 











In Chicago’s Studios 








Chicago, June 5, 1920. 


ECENT notes of activities of artists 
from the Macburney studios are as 
follows: 

Luella Ferne Young, contralto, will 
join the Chicago Festival Quintet in their 
programs this summer. 

Esther Muenstermann, contralto, gave 
a recital at LaPorte, Ind., May 26, and 
was assisted by Anna Daze. Miss Muen- 
stermann also gave a recital, May 16, 
at Beverly Hills. 

Ethel Benedict, soprano, appeared with 
the Chicago Symphony at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., at the recent May Festival. She 
was called at the last moment to take 
the place of Myrna Sharlow, who was un- 
able to fill the engagement. 

Under the leadership of Harold B. 
Simonds, St. Cecelia’s Choir and St. 
Paul’s Choir gave “Pinafore” at the 
Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., May 27. 

Tuesday evening, June 1, a piano re- 
cital was given by Boyce Baker and 
Bernice Cougill, assisted by Frances 
Webb, mezzo-soprano. Orchestral parts 
and accompaniments were played by 
Jeanne Boyd. All were from the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory. 

George Vehlow, tenor, artist pupil of 
Signor Umberto Beduschi, was soloist 
at the ninth May Festival of the Phil- 
harmonic Society at Eau Claire, Wis. 

The contest for commencement appear- 
ance by young artist pupils of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory took place at Kimball 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, before a large 


audience. Josef Lhévinne, the noted 
pianist, acted as adjudicator. The 
Chopin E Minor Concerto, the Grieg 
and Moszkowski Concertos were per- 


formed by nine contestants. Isabelle 
Guy, Florence Burke and Dean Remick 
were chosen to represent the Conser- 
vatory at the commencement. Mr. 
Lhévinne expressed himself as_ highly 
pleased with the standard of excellence 
displayed by the young players. 

At a public concert of selected pupils 
of the vocal department held May 22 
in Kimball Hall, Laura Turner, Ger- 
trude Munger and John Sheehy were 
chosen to represent the American Con- 
servatory at the commencement concert, 
June 22. 

The American Conservatory announces 
that the summer term will commence 
June 28, extending six weeks to Aug. 7. 
Practically all of the principal teachers 
will remain in Chicago for the summer 
and will be available for lessons. Some 
of the features of the session include a 








series of weekly rec’tals by artist-mem- 
bers of the faculty and artist-students, 
a course of normal lectures by the presi- 
dent, John J. Hattstaedt, lectures on 
children’s work by Louise Robyn, and 
voice culture by E. Warren K. Howe. 
These, in addition to the most important 
feature, the special tedching engage- 
ment of the world-renowned artists, 
David Bispham and Josef Lhévinne, will 
make the summer session at the conser- 
vatory the most active in its history. 
Notes 
The competition for a prize of $100, 
offered by Adolf Muhlmann for the. best 
singing of an aria by Mozart, was held 
in Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday morn- 


Chicsgo Musical College 


ing. The successful student was Alberta 
Biewer. 

Esther Thistleton was engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for the performance of 
“Gypsy Love,’ which took place last 
week in the Auditorium. 

Walton Pyre is staging at Milwaukee 
the pageant entitled “Light,” which is 
being given by the Milwaukee public 
schools. 

Faye Allen Forsyth and Agnes Hart, 
students in the vocal department, gave 
a joint recital last week at Clinton and 
Lyons, Iowa. 

i elix Borowski, president of the col- 
lege, directed the first performance of 
his new. symphonic poem, “The Pas- 
sionate Springtime,” at the North Shore 
Festival, Evanston, last Tuesday even- 
ing. 

Rudolph Reuter scored an unusual 
success as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony at Springfield, Ill., recently. 

Granville English, student of Mr. Reu- 
ter, has had many successful appear- 
ances as assisting artist to Myrna Shar- 
low of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Lawrence Schauffler, diamond medal 
winner in the post graduating class of 
1918, gave a sonata recital in New York 
City recently and was well received. 

Examinations of prospects for mem- 
bership in the Civic Music Student Or- 
chestra are being held in the office of the 
Civic Music Association, 637 Fine Arts 
Building. Application blanks may be 
had by addressing the office of the asso- 
ciation. 

Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall, 
the second program of new compositions, 
written by members of Adolf Weidig’s 
class of the American Conservatory, 
was given, the following taking part: 
Ramon Girvin, Joseph Brinkman, 
Louise and Esther McDonald, Aletta 
Tenold, Lillian Blackmore Hughes, Mae 
Doelling, Marie Lighthall, Helena S. 
Torgerson, Mildred Brown, Marion 
Lychenheim, Rose Tilsha, Dorothy C. 
Irwin, Mr. Lottler, Olive Woodward, 
Luella Sweet, Mrs. Frederick Haines, 
Mrs. Edwin Bluthard, Stella Roberts, 
Phyllis Fergus and Grace Welsh. 

M. A. Mel. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The last of the series 


' of evenings of music given by the Albany 


Music Teachers’ Association was given 
Tuesday evening when Amelia Gomph 
was heard in a lecture-recital. Edwin 
Swain, baritone, and Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, and Florence Brinkman, pian- 


ist, gave concerts Friday and Saturday 
evenings in St. Andrew’s Hall for the 
benefit of the Auxiliary cf the Sons of 
Veterans. 
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New York Tribune: 

“Miss Post was an agreeable 
surprise. The material which con- 
stituted her program was varied 

‘ and interesting and her sympa- 
thetic voice was intelligently used.” 


New York Morning Telegraph: 

“Miss Post gave a recital’ at the 
Harris Theater last night, which 
received much applause from the 
audience present.” 


Address: 








Press Comments on New York Recital, April 25, 1920 


Management of Karena Post, care of A. H. Woods, 
Eltinge Theater, New York 


KARENA 


FOST 


Soprano 


Miscellaneous Programs in 
SIX LANGUAGES 


SPECIALIZING 
in Yiddish and Russian | 


FOLK SONGS 


in Costume and Action 





 * 
) 


Special Terms for Colleges and 
Musical Societies 


New York American: 
“A soprano possessing many 
pleasing vocal accomplishments.” 


New York Evening Mail: 

“Karena Post sang a rare and 
valuable collection of Yiddish and 
Russian folk songs at the Harris 
Theater last night, to a large audi- 
ence keenly alive to their musical 
and poetic worth. Miss Post used 
her pleasing soprano voice to ex- 
cellent advantage in her versatile 
interpretations.” 
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South a Fertile Field for 
Spread of Community Music 





To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have read with the greatest interest 
the account of the movement to bring 
music to the masses by means of the 
Globe concerts, and your recent tribute 
to the cause and to Mr. Isaacson at the 
1000th concert. I have just returned 
from the South, where I interviewed 
directors of music in the leading schools 
and colleges regarding community music, 
the establishment of orchestras in towns 
and cities, the introduction of violin 
class work into the public schools, espe- 
cially in the years when boys cannot 
sing, and the encouragement of church 
orchestras. The violin is the nucleus of 
the orchestra. No schools of the South 
boast of more than twenty-five or twenty- 
six violin students, and this in cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. 

There are now finer concerts than 
there were when I was connected with 
Southern colleges; concerts by artists 
of distinction such as Kreisler, Grainger, 
the Flonzaleys, the Letz Quartet, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
others. The music festivals, like those 
at Atlanta, Spartanburg and Greenville, 
are more largely patronized, but the fact 
still remains that the violin is not 
taught generally nor is it brought to 
the masses. If we are to become a musi- 
cal nation the chorus and the orchestra 
must be made possible in every com- 
munity, however small. I admit that 
some culture is obtained through the 
Victrola and the other instruments of 
this type, and that for every five records 
of popular music of the very transient 
and cheap class there is at least one good 
record, notably a singer like Caruso, or 
Galli-Curci, or John McCormack. And 
that leads me to tell you that the 
“movies on wheels” are an educational 
force in North Carolina. Twenty coun- 
ties have them, and they have come to 
stay in rural communties. And with 
them there is coming the small orches- 
tra. The “Shut-in people” of the moun- 
tains, the “pine-tolers,” the struggling, 
farming population, all are coming to 
community centers with their children, 
at a nominal cost of ten cents each, to 
see the educational pictures. This year 
in Atlanta at the great Music Festival 
there are to be some innovations. The 
negroes are to sing their own songs 
and the mountaineers are to sing their 
traditional songs. And this step toward 
the perpetuation of folk music in Amer- 
ica is one day to become a strong force 
in our national life. 

Perhaps you have heard of the Croatan 


se 


Indians of Robeson County, N. C., direct 
descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Col- 
ony of Roanoke, 1584. They are wonder- 
ful people—5000 of them, as yet unable 
to gain entrance to schools and colleges 
because classed as Indians (once classed 
as negroes). A gifted race, noble, hon- 
est, eager for education, they have 
their own schools and a small normal 
school, the latter very poorly equipped 
for higher education, receiving a meager 
stipend from the Government. These 
people speak a dialect in which pure 
Anglo-Saxon words predominate. Their 
songs are old-English songs and Indian 
legends combined. What can the new 
musical education do for them? 

I wish you could see the splendid work 
of the Community Playhouse at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Students 
write their own plays and play them. 
Traditions of North Carolina are being 
brought to light. And the college or- 
chestra participates in these events of 
such importance that educators all over 
the South are looking to North Carolina 
as the mother of play-acting in uni- 
versity life. 

It was my privilege to speak before 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Musical Club 
on music and citizenship. I believe I 
made a strong plea for school orches- 
tras, co-operation between public schools 
and colleges and the fostering of art to 
the extent of securing distinguished art- 
ists for recitals each season, aside from 
the usual list of artists at the Atlantic 
States Music Festival. Mary Hart Law, 
president of this club, is the accompanist 
at the Converse College Concerts and for 
the festival. She is the first woman to 
be elected to the Chamber of Commerce 
in South Carolina. Through her efforts 
Fritz Kreisler played in Spartanburg, in 
spite of some opposition on the part of 
the American Legion, and the club netted 
$500 on the concert. The club has given 
to the American Relief Fund, the Red 
Cross and other worthy charities. It is 
suporting an orphan in a local orphan- 
age; it endows a scholarship in the 
music department of Converse College, 
and it actually stands for music study 
and not social affiliation. During the 
war members of the club worked faith- 
fully for the soldiers stationed at Camp 
Wadsworth, both in a musical and civic 
Way. 

I could go on telling you about the 
wonderful work, community work already 
assuming proportion in the South, but 
time forbids. 

Again, Mr. Freund, let me express to 


MUSICIANS’ 


you my deep admiration of your con- 
structive force and idealism in this move- 
ment which, because it brings music 
closer to all the people, must eventually 
make us a nobler nation, not the “Dollar- 
land” my teachers in Berlin used to speak 
of so slightingly. EpItH L. WINN. 
Boston, May 2, 1920. 


HONOR GERTRUDE ROSS 








Special Evening Is Devoted to Songs of 
the Composer 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 2.—Holly- 
wood, where so many master scenes of 
the movie world are brought into being, 
excelled itself during the last week in 
May by giving a magnificent out-of-door 
festival in a huge stadium expressly 
built for the purpose. The object of this 
festival was to aid the building fund of 
the American Legion. They desire a 
clubhouse and are willing to exert them- 
selves to secure it. 

Saturday, May 29, was designated as 
“Gertrude Ross Night” a deserving trib- 
ute to one of America’s noted song com- 
posers, one who has been identified with 
all that is progressive in music on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mme. Sprotte, the contralto, sang 
Mrs. Ross’s “Three Songs of the Desert.” 
As these songs are descriptive of dawn, 
sunset, and night in the desert, they of- 
fered great opportunities for lighting 
effects, which was fully taken advantage 
of at the festival. 





Helen Desmond in Baltimore Recital 


Helen Desmond, the young American 
pianist, who is an artist-pupil of Mrs. 
J. Harrison-Irvine, recently won an un- 
qualified success in her appearances at 
Stieff Hall, Baltimore. Miss Desmond, 
who has been heard in several New York 
recitals the last two seasons, won her 
success in Baltimore in compositions of 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Godowsky, Rosen- 
thal, Tchaikovsky-Grainger, Scriabine 
and Albeniz. She has also recently made 
a number of appearances in Columbia, 
S. C., Greensboro, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 





Louis Graveure, the noted baritone; 
has just made a record for the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. of Frederick W. Van- 
derpool’s song, “The Want of You.” The 
song has been issued this month. Reed 
Miller has made a record of the same 
song for the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, accom- 
panied by Frank LaForge, the pianist; 
Sasha Jacobsen, violinist, and Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, were volunteer musi- 
cal stars on the program given on May 
22 at the Manhattan Opera House, under 
the auspices of The Big Shik, Yiddish 
weekly. 
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FOSTER PUPILS APPEAR 





Composer’s “War Unit” Furnishes Musi 
at American Legion Banquet 


At the recent reunion of the Seco) 
Division Post of the American Legio 
Fay Foster and her “war unit” we 
chosen to furnish the entertainme 
The unit, which consists of Pauli: 
Jennings, Lou Stowe, Marion Geer an 
Genevieve Couvet, all pupils of Mi 
Foster, was augmented on this occasi: 
by Warren Rishel, Stephen McGrath a; 
Helen Dunham, also pupils of Mis 
Foster. 

The reunion took place in the gran 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore. Aft: 
the banquet, speeches were made |} 
many of the distinguished officers pres 
ent, and the boys were entertained }b 
the “Foster Unit,” which gave many o 
the numbers that appeared on their pr. 
grams at various camps during the war 
Their reception was a hearty one, Mis 
Foster’s own compositions making th. 
biggest appeal. These were her famou 
“The Americans Come!” “I’m Glad 
Went Over to France,” and her new son: 
“Are You For Me or Against Me?” Th 
last named song was presented with . 
tableau, Lou Stowe appearing as “Th 
Spirit of the Flag,” clad in a classi 
white robe standing in the folds of a 
huge flag held by a soldier in uniforn 
At the close of the song “The Spirit o! 
Adoration” approached and knelt befor 
the flag. Miss Foster received a letter 
of deep appreciation from the Second 
Division some few days after the per 
formance. 





Kiirsteiner Songs Presented in Recitals 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner’s song, “Invoca 
tion to Eros,” which for several years 
has proved to be a favorite recital song 
with contraltos, was sung by the well- 
known American contralto, Mary Jordan, 
three times in her concerts in April. 
On April 23 Miss Jordan sang it at her 
appearance as soloist with the Indtana. 
polis Maennerchor, Rudolf Heyne, :cox* 
ductor; on April 27 before the Music 
Study Club at Dallas, Tex., and on Apri! 
30 at her appearance for the San An- 
tonio Mozart Society, Mr. Kiirsteiner’s 
“Nightfall” was sung on May 7 by Mil- 
dred Bryars, mezzo-contralto, in her re- 
cital of modern songs at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. 





BURLINGTON, VT.—Thelma Spear, so- 
prano, appeared as soloist in the pro- 
gram of French readings given by M. 
and Mme. Villemin at the high», ob 
auditorium, May 21, under the aiispides 
of the French department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the high school and 
B‘shop Hopkins Hall. 
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Thirty-third Season 
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Tel. Circle 5329 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
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SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 








JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing ond Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 
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DUDLEY BUCK SUMMER CLASSES 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING : 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


jag on hgh = gg 
Defects of tone u m eradicated. rench a 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
’Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST GARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 50th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 
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_ 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thureday and Friday Afternoons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


CHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J HARRISON-IRVINE 


niste—Accompaniste—Voice Coachin: 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1850 


Frank -HEMSTREET 


TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 














HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Pupils accepted for Summer Term 
Pittsfield, Mass., July 1 to Sept. 15, 1920 
Permanent address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D. MILLER 


CHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


LAURA E, MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Sololst 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Ohildren a Specialty) 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 
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Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
_ Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 

Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M'g’t Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
Studio 88 West Sist Street, 
N. Y. By appotstment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6827. 
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HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
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Choral Society. 
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VOICE TEACHER 
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Washington Opera Company 


Takes Active Part in Fete 


pageant of Nations Including 
singing, Dancing and Tab- 
eau Given on Lawn of 
Chevy Chase College — 
Many Diplomats Appear in 
Dances 


VASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The 
shington Opera Company closed its 
season of splendid work with a May 
nageant at Chevy Chase College. Sing- 
: _ dancing and dramatic interpreta- 
ons were staged on the spacious lawn, 
he broad veranda and the attractive au- 
ditorium throughout the entire afterncon 
and evening. The program numbers 
ranged from simple folk plays, through 
national hymns, into classic poses of 
masterpieces of art to ball-room dances 


and opera. It was an event thoroughly 
artistic in every way, that will long be 
remembered for its community spirit, an 
event through which a zealous group of 
persons are endeavoring to bring opera 
to the people. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Franklin 
Barber Clark, wife of the well-known 
miniature painter, a pageant of the 
nations was given on the lawn. In this 
many of the members of the diplomatic 
corps took part, dressed in native cos- 
tumes, presenting folksongs and dances 
in an attractive manner. Prominent 
among these were: Mme. Benklwsky, 
Mme. Smirnoff, Baron Guugburg, M. 
Karporich and Prince and Princess 


Gagarine. England was_ represented 
by Mr. Broderick, the Netherlands 
by Mr. Hubrecht, Rumania by Ma- 
jor Teisuano, Belgium by Mme. 


Patenotte, the Argentine by Dr. Philipe 
A. Espil and Sweden by Kohn Layerlof. 
The attendance of these diplomats was 
proof of the big community spirit that 
the opera for the people has created. 











Photo © Harris € Ewing 

Betty Baker, Daughter of Secretary of 
War Baker, Who Gave Greek Inter- 
pretative Dances at the Fete 


There were Scotch dances with music 
by the Scottish Pipe Band of Washing- 
ton, in kilts, directed by Alexander Rob- 
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The Conover Piano 


Built with 
“Made-to-Order Care 


RveeY detail of Conover construction sug 


gests painstaking care. Nowhere is there an 
evidence of haste. The Conover is the piano of today 
for all that exceptional ability, perfect manufactur- 
ing facilities, and the purpose to produce a superior 
instrument can accomplish, is embodied within it. 


Considering its durability, it is more moderately 
priced than any other really great piano of today. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of Conover, Cable, Kingsbury and Wellington 
Carola, Solo-Carola, Euphona, Solo-Euphona 
and Euphona Reproducing Inner-Players 
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inson. Hawaii was represented by the 
Hula dance by John Allen. One of the 
most interesting features was the group 
of Czecho-Slovaks which the Czecho- 
Slovak legation brought from New York 
as its guests, forty in number, who 
danced and sang as in their native land. 
Their brilliant costumes and their or- 
chestra added much to the interest of 
their numbers. A sample of the music 
of Rumania was presented by Gertrude 
and Elizabeth Zolney, while Frieda 
Frommel offered songs of Poland and 
also accompanied Claire Castillon in her 
dainty interpretations of French folk 
songs. Just at twilight the Washington 
Opera Company opened its part of the 
program with an effective presentation of 
the “Evening Star,” from “Tannhiuser,” 
sung by Harlan Randall. Then followed 
solo and choral excerpts from “Carmen,” 
“Faust,” “Madame Butterfly,” ‘“Pagli- 
acci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The 
solo parts were sung by Ruby Potter, 
soprano; Harlan Randall, tenor, and 
Celia Fioravanti, mezzo-soprano. The 
choruses were directed by Edouard Al- 
bion, general director of the Washington 
Opera Company. Gertrude McRae filled 
the difficult réle of accompanist for the 
opera program, as well as for “The Féte 
of the Nations.” 

The living pictures posed by Franklin 
Barber Clark were given appropriate 
musical accompaniments. A _ costume 
ball closed the eventful evening, in 
which mingled all nations and all sta- 
tions of life, from the humble peasant 
to the ladies of royalty. Among those 
who contributed largely to the success 
of May Carnival of the Washington 
Opera Company, in addition to those 
already named, were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Farrington, directors of Chevy 
Chase School, who donated their insti- 
tute and grounds; Minnie Hawke, Es- 
telle Murray, Lieut.-Col. William E. 
Fowler, Mrs. Carl Droop, Mrs. Pearle 
Moore Gray, chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee; Mrs. Newton Baker, 
Mrs. Charles J. Matthews, the Misses 
Hasselblatt, Helen Hopkins, Mrs. 
Edouard Albion and Jan nmnei. ‘ 





Florence Haenle in Joint Recital With 
Jennie Kneedler-Johnson 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 4.—Florence 
Haenle, violinist, added another success 
to her already long list of appearances 
when she was heard as assisting artist 
in the recital given by Jennie Kneedler- 
Johnson, coloratura soprano, in Wither- 
spoon Hall on the evening of May 27. 
Miss Haenle gave artistic interpreta- 
tions to works of Wien‘awski, Gardner, 
Chaminade, Fibich and Bazzini, closing 
with a brilliant delivery of Vieuxtemps’ 
“Ballade et Polonaise.” The recitalist, 
Mrs. Johnson, sang with marked facil'ty 
the “Mad Scene” from _ Donizetti’s 
“Lucia” with flute obbligato by Clemente 
Barone. Her other well chosen offerings 
included song groups by Ronald, Scott, 
Alyward, Densmore, Gounod, Reinecke, 
Logan, Seiler, Branscombe and Stern. 
Both soloists were cordially received by 
a large audience. 





Michigan Federation of Music Clubs En- 
tertains Its President 


DETROIT, MICH., June 4.—On May 18, 
the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs 
gave a luncheon at the Detroit Athletic 
Club in honor of the national president, 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling. Mrs. Boris 
L. Ganapol was chairman of the event 
which was attended by seventy-five mem- 
bers from the Chamber Music Society, 
the Tuesday Musicale, the Highland 
Park Music Club, the Coterie, the Mad- 
rigal Club, the Musical Arts Club 
and clubs from Port Huron, Mt. 
Clemens, Grand Rapids and Ann Arbor. 
Mrs. F. B. Stevens, Mrs. E. J. Ottoway 
and Mrs. Seiberling made addresses, the 
Hudson Ladies’ Quartet sang several 
numbers and community singing was in- 
cluded in the program. Mrs. Ossip Ga- 
brielowitsch was guest of ene 3 ms 





In his recital at Ashtabula, Ohio, on 
May 17, Reinald Werrenrath included in 
his final group Laurie Brier’s “Nancy’s 
Answer” and scored with it. 





Through inadvertence the year of 
Michael Piastro’s birth was given in last 
week’s issue as 1901. The Russian vio- 
linist was born in 1891, which makes his 
present age twenty-nine instead of nine- 
teen, as was erroneously stated. 





Conductor and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, 
now in Europe with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, have announced the en- 
gagement of their second daughter, Mar- 
garet Blaine, to Thomas K. Finletter, of 
Philadelphia. 





BUDAPEST’S OPERA 
LIFE AGAIN NORMAL 


Radical Movement Among Ar- 
tists Fails When Several 
Lose Opera Posts 


BRUENN, May 1, 1920.—No 
change has taken place within recent 
months on the theatrical horizon of 
Budapest. The movement to. bring 
about a Bolshevik theater was over- 
turned and every thing has assumed its 
orderly course. 


In the Opera and the National Thea- 
ter some of the men were rehabilitated 
but others were compelled to leave. 
Among the former some, such as Erzsi 
Paulay and Sari Fedak, have found their 
way back to their former life, and are 
already reclaiming their former popular- 
ity being featured on the billboards of 
the city as in days of yore. Karl Stoll is 
also among the rehabilitated. He was 
director-in-chief of the Royal Theater 
and made a remark in his notebook which 
was meant for a joke but not so taken 
by the detectives, who suspected him of 
supporting the Commune and forced him 
to leave the City Theater. He is now 
recovering from the anxiety which h‘g 
seeming lack of nationalism caused him. 
Thus the political affairs of the Buda- 
pest Theater have come to a happy end- 
ing and there is only a lame perform- 
ance occasionally to be recorded at the 
opera and the National Theater, which 
reminds one of the former difficulties. 

Some of the ex‘led members are Oskar 
Beregi, Josef Gabor, Bela Luhassy, the 
leaders Egisto, Tango, and the Director 
General of Music, Kertner. 

Two of the operetta stages have been 
much troubled through conditions which 
are not of a political nature. The 
Beoethysche Theater has suffered great- 
ly through the departure of Ernst 
Kiraly and Emmy Kdsary. Beoethy is 
not the man to be easily disconcerted. 
Luck was also with him when he engaged 
Juci Labass, a prima donna, who is al- 
ready very popular. The Beoethy oper- 
etta, besides, is well supported by Mar- 
tin Ratkai, first operatic star, who had 
to make a contract with the prima donna 
whereby neither of the two may make a 
special touf without the other. E. H. 
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Miniature Dramas 


Recitals in 


Latest addition to repertoire is Russian 

Folk Songs. Available in Middle West 

and Pacific Slope. Address 
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Godowsky Recital Crowns Montreal’s Season 
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Appearance of Distinguished Pianist Officially Concludes Brilliant Year of Music—Canadian 
Artists and Embryo Musicians Present Programs 








ONTREAL, June 2.—Leopold Go- 

dowsky paid Montreal a welcome 
return visit May 30, playing a character- 
istically exacting program, the chief fea- 
ture of which was a superb performance 
of the Beethoven “Appassionata.” This 
work Mr. Godowsky gave with all his 
accustomed skill and melodic grace, stir- 
ring his hearers not a little by the nov- 
elty of his reading in several places, but 
moving all by his supreme technical 
adroitness. His last appearance here 
was very early in 1914; the wish is pub- 
lic and continuous that he will not allow 
so long a lapse of years to intervene be- 
tween this city and himself before he 
comes to us again. 


Clice WMoncricff 
CONTRALTO 


Sang at her Aeolian Hall recital, 
Dec. 29, 1919 
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By Seneca Pierce 





Published for High and Low Voice 
At Your Dealer’s, or 


Seneca Pierce 
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The excerpts from his new “Triakon- 
‘ameron,” while interesting, seem slight 
and inconsequential. In the Chopin part 
of his program, a masterly reading of 
the melting Nocturne in G Major was 
the cccasion for much applause, and 
many encore calls for the little genius. 
The house was not satisfied; they would 
not let him go until a late hour, though 
he had given them, and given gorgeously, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, Mc- 
Dowell, Saint-Saéns and—Godowsky. 

Joseph Bonnet’s recent organ recital 
in the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul gave much pleasure to a large and 
critical audience, in which, as was only 
to be expected, local organists were plen- 
tifully besprinkled. His offerings in- 
cluded two of his own compositions, a 


“Caprice Heroique” in scherzo form, 
with two themes; a Berceuse of conven- 
tional moulding; Couperin’s “Sister 
Monique”; Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, and others. Mr. Bonnet was 
in exceptional form. 

Frank Rowe gave his annual recital] 
in the Ritz-Carlton, May 12, and of all 
the annual Rowe concerts we have heard, 
this seemed to us easily the most fin- 
ished. Mr. Rowe (who is a successful 
teacher and vocal coach here) gave an 
extensive program, one that enabled him 
to show to stirring advantage his lovely 
upper notes, and one that was interest- 
ing for the ground covered. It ranged 
from the “Seguita a piangere” of Bas- 
sani (1657-1716) to Grieg’s “In the 
Boat”; included, as well, were Widor’s 
“Contemplation” (sung beautifully) and 
MacFayden’s “Inter Nos.” The _ de- 
lightful old English air, “When Dull 
Care,” was given with a regular breath 
of Devonshire primroses about it. There 
were several encores. F. H. Blair, who 
has the reputation of being possibly the 
best accompanist we have in Montreal, 
was his usual self, supporting Mr. Rowe 
with rare taste and satisfying tone; and, 
during the evening, himself contributing 
two excellent readings of the Chopin 
Andante Spinato and Polonaise, and 
Liszt’s Ballade in D Minor. 


Loving Cup for Dunev 


The Mozart Club, which was formed 
early in the present year, has made 
tremendous and encouraging progress. 
Quite lately, the club held a contest for 
the best essay on music in general; the 
prize, a gold medal, being carried off 
by Lillian Goltman for an interesting 
composition on “Why Music Should be 
Adopted in the Public Schools.” Then, 
the annual concert was held in the Wind- 
sor Hall, many of the Mozart Club mem- 
bers appearing. Special mention is due 
to Norah Gumlich, Lilian Lyons, Sadie 
Shapiro, Beatrice Benwick, Lillian Golt- 
man, for excellent solos. The affair was 
attended by a large and _ sincerely 
enthusiastic crowd, which was for the 
benefit of the very deserving Canadian 
Jewish scholarship fund. Dr. Boris 
Dunev, Montreal correspondent for 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was presented with a 
handsome silver loving cup, in his ca- 
pacity as honorary president of the club, 
and as a token of affectionate esteem 
from the members for his unceasing ef- 
forts to establish the club on a prac- 
ticable basis. 

Dr. Dunev announces a_ five-week 
master course, for teachers, in Montreal, 
beginning early in July. 

On the occasion of the Canadian Acad- 
emy of Music’s annual recital (in which 
the faculty was heavily represented on 
the platform) F. H. Blair, Frank Rowe, 
Albert Chamberland and Pasha Abel con- 
tributed pleasing numbers. The Misses 
Gumlich and Sybil Youngheart played 
the Mendelssohn Concerto in fine man- 
ner, and Messrs. Blair and Chamberland 
gave a sympathetic rendition of Grieg’s 
Sonata in G for piano and violin. 

Amazing proficiency was displayed by 
several young students when the pupils 
of Outremont Convent (Montreal) gave 
their annual musicale, Sunday, May 30. 
MuSIcCAL AMERICA’S representative 
a pleased and enthralled listener; for 
nothing quite like the performance of 
the first movement of MacDowell’s Con- 
certo, Op. 23, by Miss Dupre, has been 
heard here for many moons. This young 
lady is nearly sixteen; she played with 








all the wistful care and lovely grace of a 
Busoni—and played with intense me- 
chanical perfection. One of these days 
she will be heard from on the concert 
stage. Another remarkable  perform- 
ance (all things considered) was Miss 
Bournival’s lively playing of the Albeniz 
“Seguidilla,” a brilliant bit of pianistic 
gem-setting. The Convent choir gave 
two numbers with excellent precision and 
attack. Ruth Pryce played unevenly, 
“Walter’s Prize Song” and the Beethov- 
en-Kreisler Rondino. Out of thirteen 
works, and putting aside the two young 
women mentioned above, the best offer- 
ing of the afternoon was a two-piano 
(and rather jolly) arrangement by 
Schutt, a valse paraphrase of the fam- 
iliar Chopin Op. 58, No. 1, played with 
dash and color by the Misses Jeanne and 
Bertha Gareau. At the conclusion of 
the affair, a brief and encouraging ad- 
dress was given by the Abbé Bernier, 
who praised the Sisters for their magnifi- 
cent work in training and developing so 
promising a group of young artists. 

Evelyn Boyce, the energetic concert 
manager, under whose direction Mr. Go- 
dowsky appeared here, announces to 
MuSICAL AMERICA that next season she 
will bring to Montreal, Benno Moise- 
vitsch, the sensational young pianist; 
Mabel Garrison, Claudia Muzio, Scotti 
and his company; and a joint recital of 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. 

The Montreal season may be said to 
have finished with the Godowsky recital. 
It has been, on the whole, one of the most 
satisfying seasons of years. Grand 
opera, pianists of note, symphony orches- 
tras, singers, violinists and .-a famous 
’cellist—to say nothing of the Sistine 
Choir and other musical novelties. We 
have had a varied and enjoyable series 
of attractions; and for these great credit 
is due, and the thanks of Montreal musi- 
cians to be extended to the managers 
who have made these events possible: 
Louis H. Bourdon, J. A. Gauvin, Evelyn 


~~ 


Boyce and the others. The city has },, 
visits from Mr. Damrosch and his io, 
(we suppose he will be knighted whe 
plays in dear old London; if so, he 

be spectacularly popular when he 

in Canada, for they all love titles | 
and the Russian Symphony; and 
winter, too, has seen the organizati: 

the Montreal Symphony, which ga 
pleasing first performance. The , 
ists have been nobly represented by 
dowsky, Rachmaninoff, Cortot 
visits), Prokofieff, Lhévinne (whom 
want back next year, very urgen: 
Ganz, Hoffman; and the  violi: 
ranks included such generals and { 
marshals as Thibaud and Seidel and 
popular Elman; the particular shi: 
’cellic star was, of course, Casals. § 
ers galore! the complete list of w 
would cover several pages of this iss ¢: 
possibly the most successful of whch 
were Martinelli and Scotti and L.); 
Graveure, who also played a return d.: te. 
the first time singing with the really 
cellent Grenadier Guards’ band, un ¢y 
the able leadership of J. J. Gagnier. 

Opera was given to us in ample -if. 
ficiency; finely and successfully by ‘he 
Gallo forces, early in the musical yor: 
humorously and richly by the Gallo livh; 
opera organization; splendidly and c: 
fully by Mr. Scotti and his eolleagy) 
and almost adequately by another 0) +; 
atic company. On the whole, as we s.\y, 
a delightful season, enriched and 
dered exhilarant by the  occasio):| 
knuckles-rapping on the part of the Jo. a! 
Sir Oracles. Which all helps to add est 
to life, doesn’t it? 

Meanwwhile, murmurs and whispers, 
highly charged with meaningful promise, 
relative to next season are abroad. Thus 
much may be printed: that an attractive 
local presentation of Tosca will be cone 
of the earliest events. Joan Zafara |! 
be the Tosca. B. D 





Arthur Shattuck to Tour with New York 
Philharmonic Next Season 


Arthur Shattuck, who will return to 
America for the coming season, will 
make his first appearance in the North- 
west as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, playing in Seaitle 
and Portland. Mr. Shattuck has been 
engaged to play with the Stransky forces 
in most of the important cities on the 
coast-to-coast tour next spring. 
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Tots from Kindergarten Up 
o Pupils in Graduating 
High School Classes Join in 
Programs — Orchestra of 
Eighty Pieces Alternates 
vith Singers—More Exten- 
sive Festival Planned for 
Next Year 


»INGHAMTON, N. Y., May 19.—An 
b effective system of music teaching 
n the public schools of Binghamton was 
demonstrated to the 4000 persons attend- 

the school music festival in the High 
School last week. In one matinée and 
evening recitals, approximately 2300 
ys and girls appeared, singing and 
plaving programs of standard music. 
The first concert was given on the 
afternoon of May 13 by choruses of the 
primary department. Seats below the 


stage in the auditorium which has space 
for 1500 persons, were occupied by the 
orchestra of eighty players, assembled 
from six schools and which played an in- 
troduction and numbers between each 
vroup of songs. The first chorus con- 
sisted of 250 kindergarten pupils, boys 
and girls just out of babyhood. They 
sang a group of four songs, “The Greet- 
ing,’ “All For Baby,” “My Pigeon 
House” and “The Cuckoo Clock.” Their 
childish voices true to pitch, their sing- 


ing in perfect time, and with rhythmic The Eighth Grade Chorus, Binghamton, N. Y., Public Schools, Kate L. Healy, Music Supervisor, in Center. 


gestures, they responded quickly to every 
signal of their conductor Kate L. Healy, 
supervisor of music, in the Binghamton 
publie schools. 

The first grade chorus was the next 
to sing. They sang a group of nine songs, 
a little more difficult than those offered 
by the kindergarten department, and the 
upward trend was continued through 
the songs of the third and fourth grades. 
A uniform excellence being maintained 
through the entire afternoon program. 
The work of the orchestra was credit- 
able in every respect. 

In the evening, choruses were sung by 
children from the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, 250 in each group, 
leading them through such songs as 
“The Flag and The Eagle,” “The Run- 
ning Brook,” “The Bobolink,” “Good 
Night,” “The Song of The Gondolier,” 
“Aurora,” to part songs. Four-part 
songs were sung by the Eighth Grade. 

The High School Chorus and orchestra 
gave Friday night’s recital. This pro- 
gram reached an inspiring climax in 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” intelli- 
gently and musically presented by the 
boys and girls. Within the High School 
chorus was a Boys’ Glee Club whose 
numbers were much applauded. Three 
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n’s School Children Give Unique Festival 











Inset—J. Alfred 


Spouse, High School Music Instructor, Who Directed High School Concert in Music Festival 


pupil soloists, Roena Freeman and Inez 
West, sopranos, and Lynn Bogart, vio- 
linist, were introduced. J. Alfred 
Spouse, Music Instructor in the high 
school, conducted the high school musical 
organizations. Dorothy Miller was the 
accompanist. Charlotte Roberts played 
the accompaniments for the grade 


schools and Hazel Millard conducted the 
orchestra from the grammar schools. 
The efficiency of the musical training 
demonstrated by the festival was shown 
in the ease with which regular work had 
enabled the pupils to unite, only two re- 
hearsals of each grade chorus being 
necessary to prepare the singers for the 


recitals. Because of the limitation in 
state space, about half the children 
whose musical accomplishments entitled 
them to participate in the festival, had 
to be eliminated but an effort will be 
made to bring into next year’s festival 
a greater number of pupils. 
J. A. M. 





SAN JOSE’S MUSIC 





Local and Visiting Artists Provide Ex- 
cellent Programs 


San José, CAL., May 28.—Bi-weekly 
recitals are the rule at the Pacific Con- 
servatory of Music this month, one night 
being set aside for senior recitals, and 
the other for undergraduate recitals. 
A welcome innovation was the appear- 
ance of the A Cappella Choir at a recent 
senior recital. Aside from two groups 
of organ numbers, well played by Wal- 
lace Rolls, a member of the senior class, 


the choir gave the entire program and 
lovers of this type of music were given a 
rare treat. Great improvement over 
past performances was noted and the 
choir is to be commended for the tonal 
balance, artistic phrasing, sureness of 
attack, and clarity of enunciation which 
it has developed under the efficient 
leadership of Charles Maschal Dennis, 
the director. 

Another recital of worth was that 
given by Alice Williams, pianist, last 
Monday evening. Her work is far above 
that of the average conservatory gradu- 
ate, and she will undoubtedly meet with 
much success in the professional field 
should she choose to enter therein. 

Chief among the musical attractions 
featured by the Ellison-White Chautau- 
qua during the present week was the 
Raul Pereira String Quintet and Mary 
Adel Hays, soprano. Raul Pereira’s En- 
semble is well known in this city where 
they have played extended engagements 
at local theaters, and they received a 
royal welcome. The high character of 
the program offered did much to raise 
our estimation of the musical offerings 


of Chautauquas. In times past, visiting 
Chautauquas have brought little that 
could be rightfully called “music,” hence 
our unqualified thanks to the Ellison- 
White people. The other musical offer- 
ings of the week included the Royal 
Welsh Lady Singers, the Parnell Duo, 
a group of native Maori Singers, The 
Alaska Duo, consisting of Lona Laska, 
soprano, and Huldah Voedisch, pianist 
and soprano. 

Two San José vocalists have had the 
honor of being selected for solo parts in 
the Stanford University’s Memorial Day 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem. They 
are Mrs. Howard Tennyson, soprano, 
soloist at the First Church of Christ, 
Sai, this city, and Marsden Argall, 

ass. 


The California Ladies’ String Quartet 
recently visited the Base Hospital at 
Menlo Park, and played a program in 
the Red Cross House, besides visiting 
some of the wards where they played for 
the men who were too ill to attend the 
concert. This organization has also had 
the honor of being selected to assist at 
the annual concert of the Morris Club 
of Palo Alto. The Morris Club is a male 
chorus which is very active in Palo Alto 
musical circles. M. M. F. 





SALINA, KAN.—Dean Ernest L. Cox, 
baritone; David Nyvall, Jr., pianist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. F. D. Blunden at the sec- 
ond piano, gave a program May 31 at the 
Wesleyan chapel in the commencement 
series. 
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a solo performance, and yet rendering that de- 
gree of sympathetic support which rounds out 
the delightful whole.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. (Sentinel) 
“Played 
for Miss Macbeth.” 


URBANA, ILL. (Courier) 


‘Miss Macbeth is fortunate in her accompanist 
—George Roberts, an accomplished pianist and, 
best of all, a sympathetic follower. Mr. Roberts 
was at all times in absolute harmony with the 
artiste and. the ensemble was delightful.’’ 
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IVING as she did for seven years 
“a semi-detached member of the 
Herzogenberg family,” as she called 
herself, Ethel Smyth, the composer, saw 
much of Johannes Brahms, so she shows 
us in her “Impressions That Remained.”’* 
But though fatherly and kind always in 
his manner to her (doubtless, as she 
says, because of the affection in which 
“Lisl” and her husband held her) he 
indicated quite plainly that he took 
seriously no composition by any woman. 
He adopted, she remarks, “the poetical 
variant of the ‘Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche’ 
axiom, namely, that women are play- 
things. He made one or two exceptions, 
as such men will, and chief among these 
was ‘Lisl,’ to whom his attitude was 
perfect—reverential, admiring and affec- 
tionate without a tinge of amorousness. 
In his relations with her hus- 

band, who completely effaced himself as 
a musician in the master’s presence, he 
took pains to be appreciative, but could 


not disguise the fact that Herzogenberg’s 
compositions did not greatly interest 
him.” To Frau Schumann he behaved 
as might a particularly delightful old- 
world son. “I remember,” she says, “a 
most funny conversation between them 
as to why the theme of his D Major 
Piano Variations had what she called 
‘an unnecessary bar tacked on,’ this 
being one of the supreme touches in that 
wonderful, soaring tune. She argued the 
point lovingly, but as ever with some heat, 
and I thought him divinely patient.” 

Of Wagner, he said: “His imitators 
are monkeys (Affen), but the man him- 
self has something to say.” But his 
friends’ attitude towards Wagner—! 
Joachim and Herzogenberg, as a sort of 
penance, once sat through a whole act 
of “Siegfried,” and every time a certain 
chord (say, of a diminished ninth) 
occurred, they said to one another, “Good 
morning!” 

“He knew his own worth,” Dr. Smyth 
says of Brahms, “but in his heart he 
was one of the most profoundly modest 
of men; and to hear himself classed with 
Beethoven and Bach, to hear his C Minor 
Symphony called the Tenth Symphony, 
implying that it equalled or surpassed 
Beethoven’s Ninth, jarred and outraged 
him.” To “Lisl” he once said of a slow 
movement of a Mozart Symphony, “I’d 
give all my stuff to have written that 
one Andante!” 


Budding Talent Snubbed 


In respect to her own work, the future 
militant had her troubles with the great 
composer. Once, greatly flattered when 
they found him analyzing a little fugue 
of hers with “Lisl,” she asked him 
eagerly about a certain phrase, “don’t 
you think if I feel it that way I have 
a right to end on the dominant?” “I am 
quite sure, dear child,” he answered her, 
in a voice charged with kindly contempt, 
“you may end when and where you 
please.” —" 

“There it was!” she adds indignantly. 
“He had suddenly remembered I was a 
girl, to take whom seriously was beneath 
a man’s dignity, and the quality of the 
work, which had I been an obscure male, 
he would ose apes en uae 5 anyone, 
simpl assed from his mind.” 

But nee only Brahms snubbed the 
budding talent. Grieg, it seems, did so, 
too, at their first meeting. “Some re- 
mark of mine (she had taken the liberty 
of criticizing Liszt to Grieg) causing 
Grieg’s fury to boil over, he suddenly 
inquired what the devil a two-penny 
half-penny whippersnapper like me 
meant by talking thus of my betters? 
Next day at cock-crow the dear man 
came stumping up my stairs to apologize, 
and this incident laid the foundation of 
a very warm feeling between me and 
the Griegs, which came to fruition later 
on.” 
“My musical education was possibly 
being narrowed in that severely classical 
atmosphere,” she thinks; her group 
avoided opera, considered Bizet a Genie- 
chen (little genius), and took little in- 
terest in orchestration, possibly because 
Wagner took so much; but she learned 
the necessity and acquired a certain 
love of hard work. Elizabeth von Her- 
zogenberg’s charming letters to her are 
at this period full of entreaties to her 
to cherish her gifts and to cease scatter- 
ing her interest in so many diverse, and 


to the singleminded “Lisl” so many un- 
necessary, directions. 


Bach-Love Begins 


Also, a deep passion for Bach, “in 
itself an education,” came to possess the 
girl. She played among the second vio- 
lins in the annual Good Friday Passion 
performance, and we get an insight into 
her type by the remark that she was 
“implored passionately by Papa Réntgen 
to keep my eye on the leader and not cut 
in at wrong moments in my excitement.” 

Of these performances, “among the 
most unforgettable experiences of my 
life,” she says: “It was not only that 
the church seemed flooded with the liv- 
ing presence of Bach, but you felt as 
if the Passion itself was being 
lived through by every soul in the vast 
congregation. This is the divine part of 
listening to such music in company with 
people who have known and loved every 
note of it ever since they were born. .. . 
I suppose every artist can say of one 
or two hours in the past that in these 
he touched the extreme height and depth 
of his emotional life; such hours were 
mine during a certain ‘Passion’ perform- 
ance in the Thomas Kirche in a time of 
great trouble, a few years later.” 

One story of these days holds especial 
interest now: 

“There was a certain young Prince 
Reuss cramming under Wach Cuendels- 
sohn’s son-in-law) for his law degree, 
who was a very gifted composer, and 
might have gone far but for his high 
estate. This youth, too delicate to pro- 
pose it himself (for Herzogenberg only 
taught me as a special favor) implored 
me to persuade ‘Aloysius’ (his pet name) 
to give him lessons, which ‘Aloysius,’ who 
had a strange passion for teaching, con- 
sented to do. And often did he complain 
both before Reuss and behind his back, 
of the new  pupil’s ‘durchlauchtige 
Schlamperew’ (Serene-Highness-like slov- 
enliness). I thus saw a great deal of 
this young man who was very attentive, 
so much so that Brahms’s joke of the 
moment was to call me ‘die durchlauch- 
tige Miss.’ 


Musical Princelets 


“The Reusses, as may be gathered from 
bewildering reference to them in con- 
temporaneous history, are all named 
Heinrich and numbered, the numbers 
running up to sixty and then starting 
afresh. The reigning Reuss-Késtritz, 
our Heinrich’s father, was rather a nice 
old man, almost as musical as his son, 
and there were two very friendly daugh- 
ters a little older than I, one of whom 
married the King of Bulgaria. 

“To the castle of these potentates, 
when it became impossible for the home- 
loving Herzogenbergs to go on refusing 
repeated invitations, did we repaix, The 
manner of life semed curious to me but 
was, I believe, typical; a mixture of 
formality and unbending, of lavishness 
and pettifogging economy not without 
humorous charm. Certain features of 
it horrified my democratic fellow guests. 
For instance, the fare of the singing 
mistress, a Leipzig gentlewoman treated 
by them as family friend, was included 
in her yearly fee on a second-class basis, 
which was quite reasonable since it is 
a German saying that only princes, 
English people, and fools travel first- 
class. But if by chance they traveled 
together, which sometimes happened, as 
the princesses often shopped in Leipzig, 
they would converse with this lady 
amicably on the platform and then stalk 
into their own first-class compartment, 
never dreaming of asking her to join 
them. From start to finish of our stay 
music was made, and it was the same 
when a few days later I went to Weimar 
to visit a connection, Cecilia Wodehouse, 
who had married a certain Baron von 
Liliencron, cousin of Herzogenberg, and 
an admirable ’cellist. What has always 
seemed to me the only thing that counts, 
being a matter that boom and fashion 
cannot affect, is the general level of 
musical intelligence in a country, in- 
cluding the part played by art in do- 
mestic life; and certainly at that time 
Germany was ideal in that respect.” 


Joachim Disappoints 


The Christmas of 1879, Ethel Smyth 
spent at Berlin, with her friends the 
Fiedlers, a pair as wealthy as musical. 
(Mary Fiedler, after Conrad’s death, 
married Levi, the famous conductor of 
Brahms’ and Wagner’s works.) Here 
the young girl met Joachim, whom shé 
never wholly liked, as she says, and who 





cra I hope you will not bear 
any grudge for my lack of assimil: 
power. If your creative instinc 
genuine, it will not perish on tha: 
count! Which reflection consoles. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“JOSEPH JOACHIM 


If the youthful musician had 
couragement beyond the average, 
appears also to have met with a 
“bumps” on the road to fame! 

Of Rubinstein, whom she met als 
this time, she tells how a young wo 
who relied on her beauty to affect 
pianist’s notorious sensibility, trie 
win his approval of her playing. Ru 
stein remarked quite simply: “! 
should you ever become an artist?” 
taking her hand, pointed successive! 
her fingers, forehead and heart, say: 
“Hier nix, hier nix, hier nix!” 

Frau Schumann, kindliest, most 
able, most temperamental 


afterwards did his best to discourage 
the youthful composer not only by a let- 
ter, which we quote, but by practically 
refusing to give her string quintet at St. 
James’ Hall in London, much to her dis- 
appointment. 

“Honored Miss Smyth,” he wrote of 
her work, “I had been unable to try over 
your Trio but ran through it 
yesterday, as far as it is possible to 
play such a difficult piece at first sight. 
I am sorry to say I have gained no other 
opinion than that I gave in Leipzig, 
either as regards the Trio or the Sonata. 
; In spite of talent here and there, 
many a clever turn, and a certain facil- 
ity, candour compels me to say that both 
works seem to me failures—unnatural, 
far-fetched, and not good as to sound. 





[Continued on page 39] 
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“Tl tono fa la musica” 


—lItalian proverb 


HE tone makes the music! So runs 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 

timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 

pure string tone that carries marvelously. 
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[Continued from page 38] Gustav Mahler, Kreisler, Sarasate, 
wer Tchaikovsky, the von Webers, all fur- 
became one of the many objects of the nish her with interesting stories. She 
gir}-artist’s flair for friendship, and says of Mahler, after recounting a 
pages of interesting anecdote are de- tragedy of which he was the cause: 
voted to the great woman pianist. Only 


ne can be quoted: 

‘| had written a little ‘Prelude and 
Fugue for Thin People,’ thus styled 
hecause the hands crossed rapidly and 
‘inually, deeply invading each other’s 
ayritory. This piece she was deter- 
mined to study, and when I greatly de- 
murred, from modesty, of course, she 
fared up in her own peculiar fashion: 
‘T’m not as fat as all that!’ Her daugh- 
ters, Marie and Eugenie, reported her 
as completely engrossed in this athletic 
problem, murmuring to herself amidst 
her struggles: ‘Gehen muss es aber!’ 
(‘It’s got to be done!’) And in the end 
it was dedicated to her, title and all, 
by special request.” 

“For years the rising composer (as 
Ethel Smyth was now definitely admitted 
to be by Jadassohn, Reinecke, Henschel, 
and other musical authorities, as well as 
by the Leipzig and London public) 
spent her time between England and 
Germany and Italy, writing chamber- 
music, songs, Operas even, as the mood 
seized her, taking to herself not only 
fame but friends galore. In her pages, 
jostle incidents of Frau Schumann; 
Hildebrand, the great German sculptor, 
and his wife; the Griegs; the ex-empress 
Eugénie; of the Brewster family and 
many others. Many delightful letters 
are reprinted, not only her own, as a 
half-dazzled, wholly-delighted girl newly 
arrived in this circle, but from these 
friends and from her English home, all 
showing how brilliantly full was her life 
and on what varied facets the sun of 
her vivid personality shone. 


Mahler and Other Composers 


“He was far and away the finest con- 
ductor I ever knew, with the most all- 
embracing musical instinct; and it is 
one of the small tragedies of my life that 
just when he was considering the ques- 
tion of. producing ‘The Wreckers’ (one 
of her operas) at Vienna, they drove 
him from office. When he was gone, 
even his enemies regretted their action; 
but the ideal of art he set, his passionate 
refusal to abate one jot of his artistic 
demands, the magnitude and purity of 
his vision, these are things that start 
a tradition and linger after sunset. 
. . . At the time I am speaking of I 
saw but little of him and we didn’t get 
on; I was too young and raw then to 
appreciate this grim personality, inter- 
course with whom was like handling a 
bomb cased in razor-edges.” 

“Out of action,’ she says once of 
Grieg and his wife, “this tiny couple 
looked like modern figures from a Noah’s 
Ark. But when Grieg appeared 
on a platform accompanying his wife’s 
superb rendering of his songs, the audi- 
ences went mad.” He was one of the 
most naive of men. She ventured once 
to suggest to him, for example, that the 
coda of one of the movements in a work 
of his did not equal the rest. “Ah yes,” 
he said, shrugging his shoulders, “at 
that point inspiration gave out and I 
had to finish without!” 

But of all the composers she knew, 
she felt the most delightful as a per- 
sonality was Tchaikovsky. ‘Between 
him and myself,” she says, “a relation 
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now sprang up -that surely would have 
ripened into close friendship had cir- 
cumstances favored it; so large minded 
was he that I think he would have put 
up unresentingly with all I had to give 
his work—a very relative admiration.” 


Frau von Herzogenberg Dies 


In 1890, she met and made friends 
with Arthur Sullivan, some of whose 
charming letters to her are reprinted; 
also with Lady Ponsonby, whose friend- 
ship she enjoyed for twenty-six years 
and to whom the book is dedicated; her 
Serenade and other works were produced 
in London; and in 1891 her mother died. 
With the death of “Lisl” von Herzogen- 
berg at San Remo, in 1892, the story 
ends; also, apparently with a _ thirty- 
three-years later revision of the writer’s 
feelings. Dr. Smyth, as she is now, 
is sixty-two years of age, according to 
the musical dictionaries; she has led 
one of the most extraordinarily varied 
existences imaginable; and she has en- 
joyed most honors that either her own 
and other countries could heap on an 

















artist; yet the blossoming, flowering and 
death of that girl-friendship evidently 
has remained as truly one of the out- 
standing events of her life as it is of 
her book. She is still busy explaining, 
understanding, forgiving, accusing “Lisl” 
when her book ends. 

Enough has been quoted from this 
unusual work to give a very slight idea 
of its contents; but the two volumes are 
so teemingly full of interest not only 
for the musician but also for the psy- 
chologist, and they possess so much liter- 
ary distinction as well, that one perforce 
contents one’s self with strongly advis- 
ing such as care for music, or psychology, 
or simply for a delightful book, to read 
them as soon as possible. It will. not 


be done quickly, that reading; the 
book is of the type in which one 
“browses,” and it is all the more de- 


lightful on that account. 
CLARE PEELER. 





* “‘Tmpressions That Remained.” By Ethel 
Smyth. 2 Vols. Pp. 573. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 
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Real Japanese ‘‘ Butterfly ”’ 
Is Entertained by Puccini 








are had the opportunity recently 
of welcoming and dining one of the 
best interpreters of his own “Madama 
Butterfly’ when Mme. Tamaki Miura, 
the little Japanese soprano, visited his 


—_ " 1 





Left to right, Theodore Kittay Vito, Rus- 
sian tenor; Mme. Tamaki Miura, the 
Japanese prima donna, and Maestro 
Puccini, from a snapshot made at Puc- 
cini’s home, Torre del Lago, near 
Viareggio, Italy. 


home, Torre del Lago, near Viareggio, 
Italy. Theodore Kittay Vito, the Rus- 
sian tenor, accompanied Mme. Miura on 
this visit. 

In writing of the experience Mme. 
Miura said: “We visited Maestro Puc- 
cini and his wife and son. The same 
evening Maestro Puccini’s 


presented him with a puppy, which Puc- 
cini immediately christened ‘*Schicchi.’ 
Maestro Puccini is living in a small but 
beautiful home on the banks of the lake, 
surrounded with wild flowers and in the 
very room where we had tea, Maestro 
Puccini composed his ‘Madama Butter- 
fly,’ which I have sung so very many 
times. I felt as if I had met my father 
when I saw Maestro Puccini for the first 
time. 

“Next week we will sing ‘Iris’ with 
Maestro Mascagni, and to conduct ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly’ we will have Maestro 
Armani, the very popular conductor.” 

Mme. Miura has already appeared as 
Madame Butterfly in Milan, Rome, 
Monte Carlo and Lisbon. 





Grand Opera Society of New York Gives 
Program at Morris High School 


The Grand Opera Society of New 
York under the able direction of Zilpha 
Barnes Wood, presented excerpts from 
“Faust,” “Il Trovatore” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” at the Morris High School 
on May 29, with strong casts that never 
failed to el'cit merited applause. Those 
Singing principal réles in the “Faust” 
garden scene were Egrid Talliere, a 
striking Margarita, Jean Mairet in the 


title _role and Richard Parks’ as 
Mephisto. In the tower scene from 
“Trovatore” Elfrida Hansen stood de- 


cidedly to the fore as Leonora. Her 
dramatic ability was always evident and 
her voice delightful. She never de- 
viated from pitch and there was a spark- 
ling freshness in the upper range that 
was deeply gratifying. Rita Murch 
proved an excellent Azucena while S. M. 
Rawich sang Manrico and Antonio Pons 
Count Di Luna. Misses Fromme, Tal- 
liere and Spence reappeared in the 
“Cavalleria” performance and Jack Rey 
and J. S. Green scored as Turridu and 
Alfio. J. A. S. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Piano pupils of 
Martha Dickenson at the Greenville 
Woman’s College were heard in recital 
recently. Those taking part were: 
Margaret Mann, Andrina Parker, Har- 
riet Cogswell, Elizabeth Mills, Annie 
Morris, Lilly Parrish, Mary Conyers, 
Louise Wilkins, Marion Norris, Mattie 





son-in-law halt Jo Deatherage and Elsie Presley. 
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of difficulty of the song rendered. 
more true with the Church singer. 


tion 
The 


appe 


Come 


Not 


gressions, 


that 


FTER all, singers are judged by what they 
produce. A concert singer gets applause 
by the heart appeal, not by the degree 
This is even 
It is a ques- 
of how you render what you render. 
following songs have a tremendous heart 
al and assure unquestioned appreciation: 


SECULAR 
The Heart of Home The Oblation (Rile) .60 
eas (Lowden) .50 I Hear Thy Voice 
Reveries (Lowden) .50 (Rile) .60 
Dream Flowers Love’s Day (Rile) .60 
(Lowden) .50 Elysium (Rile) .60 
The Return (Lowden) .50 The Heart’s Secret 
Heartsease (Lowden) .50 (Rile) .60 
_ Autumn Song © Little Mother of Mine 
Heidelberg (Lowden) .50 (Rile) .60 
SACRED 
Just As I Am O Sacred Hend Now 
Press (Lowden) .60 Wounded (Lowden) .50 
Bend Thou My Will to Lead Thou Me On 
Thine (Lowden) .50 (Lowden) .50 
a ‘ Teach Me to Trust Thee I've Found a_ Friend 
Publishers for More (Lowden) .50 (Lowden) .50 


Unto Me All Ye That Labor (Rile) 20c net 
simply an array of mechanical musical pro- 
but each song is original and with 
heart touch that appeals. 

‘‘We Gladly Send Songs On Approval’’ 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are*required 

y as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








An Artist of the Movies 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 


In answer to the London Times writer, 
as mentioned in your columns of May 
15, would say that perhaps movies are 
played in England according to the 
stereotyped list mentioned, but that 
there at least one organist in the United 
States who has provided herself with a 
répertoire of some 3000 numbers from 
which to build suitable musical settings 
without frequent repetition. 

This music is cataloged according to 
style and, in referring to weddings, she 
finds eight pieces and under the heading 
of “Death” are twelve from which to 
choose. Although the writer is familiar 
with three of Rachmaninoff’s preludes, 
she has never yet used one in a picture 
setting. Out of a list of 200 dramatics 
divided into their respective classes, viz., 
light, heavy, plaintive, hurries, reli- 
giosos and mysteriosos, there is little 
need of repeating. 

In this catalog there are over thirty 
marches of various types, so that sol- 
diers marching on the screen do not 
need to tire. Neither do the ears of 
those marching or those sitting in the 
audience need be offended by hearing a 
wrong bugle call. For, when a very 
young player of pictures, she was em- 
barrassed beyond words by having a 
bugler who happened to be in her au- 
dience tell her that she had used “Re- 
veille” for “Taps.” He thought it a 
good joke but she took it more seriously 
and immediately set about learning the 
different calls. 

In glancing over her programs for the 
past few months she finds three Span- 
ish settings, in which the “Toreador 
Song” from Carmen is used but once. 
Memory records no mishaps with the 
films. From the works of such compos- 
ers as Moszkowski, Bizet, Granados, Al- 
beniz, and many less prominent, there is 
little difficulty in making suitable back- 
ground for any Spanish picture. Spain 
is not alone in having characteristic 
music, as nearly every country on the 
globe has its special lot. That of the 
Occident, however, is grouped under one 
heading as is that of the Orient. 

Twenty-five overtures provide plenty 
of stimulus for the over-worked cow- 
boys, while no one should suffer from 
seasickness with a goodly list of marine 
strains to stay him. 

The writer wonders how Mephisto 
would have enjoyed a recent educa- 
tional, picturing the beauty of Alaskan 
solitude, the accompaniment being 
Rubenstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” 
played in a very delicate, shimmering 
manner? She has found that practical- 
ly everything in musical literature is 
playable on the organ if properly 
learned. And so her répertoire includes 
not only organ music but piano, violin 
and vocal works as well. Such numbers 
as Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin,” Cole- 
ridge Taylor’s “Imaginary Ballet,” Liza 
Lehman’s “Ah, Moon of My Delight” 
from the “Persian Garden,” Debussy’s 
“Romance,” and many, many others, both 
old and new are effective when painted 
in tonal colors possible only on an or- 
an. 

? In analyzing the reason for the popu- 
larity of “jazz,” this musician finds that 
all peoples have one thing in common, 


and that is rhythm, which is always 
marked in this style of so-called music; 
thus, its popularity. Jazz and_ slap- 
stick comedy go hand in hand and it 
pleases to note that a very small pro- 
portion of audiences now seem to care 
for such crude entertainment. May both 
evils die an early death. Another bad 
phase of motion-picture music is this 
continued improvisation for which there 
is no legitimate excuse. A little effort 
brings to light a melody for every pos- 
sible scene and a good one at that. It 
came to the writer to take that which 
has popularized jazz, viz., a decidea 
rhythm, and apply it to the better 
music, thus making it felt but at the 
same time not obtrusive. Thoge who are 
not musically inclined are only con- 
scious of this set movement at first, but 
slowly their ears become accustomed to 
intervals used in classics and their musi- 
cal education begins. This field is, in 
the opinion of the writer, most important 
for the educating of the masses, as 
everybody goes to the movies now and 
they in turn require widely varied musi- 
cal settings for interpretation. As a 
channel for new music it can not be ex- 
celled. 

Perhaps Mephisto may be interested 
in knowing who I am and why I am so 
deeply interested in this line of work. 
Always fond of music I played the piano 
in the movies when a mere youngster to 
pay for piano and later organ lessons. 
In 1915 I was chosen one of the winners 
in the national piano contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in Los 
Angeles. I returned to my home in Oregon 
and again played for the movies, soon 
earning enough to go to Chicago where 
my work became a feature of the largest 
houses. In a few months I had enough 
to bring me to New York, but, of course, 
never enough to study: on for any length 
of time. Borrowing on the possibility 
of my future as a concert artist did not 
appeal to me, so again the movies, this 
time to become so enamored with a vision 
of good music in motion-picture houses 
as to give it the proper time and analy- 
sis, with unquestionable results. 

Mephisto may use any or all of these 
notes as he sees fit as my whole aim now 
is for “Better music in the movies,” so 
that such an article as appeared in the 
London Times will be entirely out of 
keeping with the truth. In this I am 
sure I shall have the co-operation of 
Mephisto, whose articles I always read 
with much interest. 

Most sincerely, 
(Miss) VERA KITCHENER. 

New York, May 25, 1920. 





Brava! Mme. Alda! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Since it is a quite generally accepted 
maxim that one finds pleasure in hav- 
ing one’s opinion expressed by those 
whose opinion is sought, please allow 
me space to say, “Brava! Mme. Alda!” 
for being the writer’s unconscious spokes- 
man when she said: “The operatic stage 
is no place for a vaudeville stunt.” 

If I remember correctly, the eminent 
Caruso, also, gave expression, several 
years ago, to a like sentiment, using, at 
the same time, his good right arm to 
defend himself against the intensive 
caresses of an inexpressible “Carmen.” 

And if Art-loving America is ever to 
set her standard and fly her colors to the 
sun, surely now is the time—else the 
great work of John C. Freund for morals 
and ideals in the world of music, will 
have been for nought. 

Polluted and partisan politics have 
just now repudiated the highest and best 
leadership in the history of our country. 
Shall musicians, also, fall into the se- 
ducer’s trap and leave their “Friend” 
to fight alone. God forbid!! 





AEOLIAN HALL 





HENRY STANLEY 


The Prominent American Vocal Teacher 
of London 


Among whose pupils are to be numbered many successful Opera 
and Concert Artists in England 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W. 








And, again, “Three cheers for Mme. 
Alda,” who values her womanhood and 
her art above cheap applause, and whose 
high place is fixed in the esteem and 
hearts of all true Americans! 

MAMIE A. HARRISON. 

Opelika, Ala., June 2, 1920. 





Claims the Osteopaths and Not the Chirc- 
practors are Entitled to Credit 


My dear Mephisto: 

Always a follower of the musings of 
Your Infernal Majesty I have been more 
than usually interested in your recent 
remarks anent Chiropractic. I have 
been an ardent booster of the method 
of cure through manipulation, or rather 
adjustment, of the spine since about 
five years ago. At that time my wife was 
suffering from nervous indigestion due 
to acute nervous exhaustion. Nothing 
she ate would digest and she was slowly 
starving to death in spite of all medical 
science could do. As a result of spinal 
adjustment she has entirely recovered, 
her weight has increased from 90 to 
125 pounds—some twenty pounds more 
than her previous normal weight—and 
she has been in excellent health now for 
a long time. Perhaps this may be another 
authenticated, although not famous case 
for your cynical doctor friend, not to 
mention the fact that her life was also 
saved from influenza by this same means. 

The man who accomplished these re- 
sults, however, is an Osteopath and not 
a Chiropractor. There is considerable 
confusion in the public mind between the 
terms “chiropractic” and “osteopathy,” 
which appears to have penetrated even 
to your infernal sanctum sanctorum. 
The originator of the treatment of 
disease through spinal adjustment was 
Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, of Kirksville, 
Mo., who founded the American School 
of Osteopathy, and who originated the 
name of the method. Practitioners of 
this method are known as osteopaths and 
not chiropractors. Chiropractic is in 
reality an illegal method of practising 
the principles of Osteopathy since the 
State does not grant a license to chiro- 
practors. The justice of this may be 
understood from the fact that in order 
to become an osteopath one must com- 
plete a four-year course of from 5500 to 
5600 hours, whereas, there are schools 
where one may graduate as a chiro- 
practic in six months. . 

The “anatomical healer” who restored 
hearing and speech to Prince Don Jaime 
in so wonderful a manner and whom 
you speak of as a chiropractic, is Dr. 
Johnston May, of 7 Park Lane, London, 
one of London’s leading osteopath physi- 
cians, and professionally known to the 
New York osteopath who treated my 
wife with such excellent results. You 
may know also of the case of Tom Skey- 
hill, an Australian soldier, blinded in 
the war, a victim of shell-shock, given 
up as permanently blind by all medical 
authorities, whose sight was restored 
by Dr. Riley Moore, an osteopath of 
Washington, D. C. Also that the first 
and only benefit concert that Mme. Galli- 
Curei ever gave in her life was given 
at the Auditorium in Chicago on June 
8, 1919, for the Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospital out of gratitude for what oste- 
opathy had done for her in keeping her 
health and voice in good form. 

Knowing your insatiable desire for 
fair play I thought you would be inter- 


ested in knowing of the above facts and . 


perhaps in giving to the osteopaths as 

much publicity as you have to the chiro- 

practors. J. VAN CLEFT COOPER. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., May 28, 1920. 





In Defense of Chiropractic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been following with great in- 
terest the discussion in your Open Forum 
regarding Chiropractic. In fact, this 
discussion was the means of making 
me acquainted with your excellent publi- 
cation. If I am not too new a reader 
to be heard, I should like to comment 
briefly on the letter in your issue of May 
29 by Dr. J. B. M. Arthur, who, as an 
Osteopath, reiterated an old and damag- 
ing charge against the Chiropractic 
profession in general, in his statement, 
“When a chiropractic diploma can be 
obtained as a result of a mail order 
course of instruction or by the mere 
paying of money, the quality of treat- 
ment must necessarily be very inade- 
quate, not to say dangerous.” It is true 


in the early history of Chiropractic that 


— 


correspondence courses were attem 
They have never been recognized b. 
Chiropractic Association, and, we b< 
the last has now been discontinued. 
It is necessary to add in ord. 
disclose the whole truth that Osteo; 
had a similar unfortunate exper 
As late as 1914, the writer was of 
an Osteopathic diploma for $20. 
We, chiropractors, do not condem) 
entire Osteopathic profession o, 
methods used in Osteopathic treat 
because of these frauds, and we sg} 
like Dr. Arthur to be equally just. 
JAY M. LOBAN, 
President Universal Chirop: 
College. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 2, 1920. 


What A Great Wit Said 


My dear MEPHISTO: 


I note in a recent issue of Mus 
AMERICA that one Dr. Durant as 
you, cla’ming that you get your cu 
a tirade against the medical men | 
George Bernard Shaw. Would 
amiss to suggest that not only Shaw 
practically every thinker since the bx 
ning of medicine had their little flin 
the worthy medics? For instance, \, 
Rabelais was on his deathbed, a 
ference of physicians was’ called. 

“Pray,” said the dying wit, “let m. 
a natural death.” 


AN ADMIR! 
New York, N. Y., May 30, 1920. 





A Profiteer! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am glad to acknowledge that I a: 4 
“profiteer!” Yes, boldly I admit -— 
and so can all readers of Music ar 
AMERICA, for I have never read «nj 
musical paper from which I have (c- 
rived more genuine “profit” than yours. 

There is no check that I write with 
greater pleasure, so here’s for anot/er 
year of anticipated delight and a knww!- 
edge that during this period no “midi!e- 
man” enjoys his “profiteering” more than 
does 

Your sincere friend and subscri/er, 
(for I believe eleven years), 

MARIE SWEET BAKEi. 

New York, June 2, 1920. 





Other Pianists Who Performed Composi- 
tions of the Late Charles T. Griffes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Since writing my article on the !ate 
Charles T. Griffes, which appeared in 
your issue of May 22,’my attention has 
been called to the fact that I neglected 
mentioning in it several splendid pianists 
who performed his works. I made clear 
in my article that the singers men- 
tioned were not the only ones who sang 
Griffes’s songs. I fear that I did not 
do the same regarding the pianists. | 
therefore desire to record that Charles 
Cooper, Winifred Christie and Pasquale 
Tallarico performed. Griffes’s piano mu-' 
sic in New York recitals and in other 
places, too, Mr. Cooper playing “The 
Lake at Evening,” if I am not mistaken, 
and Miss Christie and Mr. Tallar'co 
“The White Peacock.” 

A. WALTER KRAMEi 
New York, June 1, 1920. 





AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
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Eminent Pianist 





© The Crosbys. 


Now Touring Eurcp2 
Booking for U. S. from Aug. 15 


MANAGEMENT BRAMSON & MOSS. 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Mason & Hamlin Piano. 
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FLLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Personal Address: 528 West 111th St.. New Yo) | 
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Season Held Rich Repasts 


for Lovers of Piano Music 


Looking Back Over a Year That Brought a Record Number 
of Pianists and Piano Recitals — Moiseiwitsch, Gordon, 
Leopold, Fuleihan, Olga Steeb and Many Other Newcom- 
ers Heard—Outstanding Events—The Programs; Music 
Old and New, Orthodox and Unorthodox—Much Russian 


Music Heard 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 





MONG the varied forms of musical 
A offerings heard in our concert halls, 
what is more enjoyable, more satisfying 
than a well-arranged program of piano 
musie artistically performed? It can 
he so impersonal, yet so thrilling, so up- 
lifting! It can make us forget entirely 
the eares of daily living, and, if we will 


) surrender to the spell, it will carry us 


away to a large place, where there is 
plenty of room to think and feel in a 
large way—to expand our thought—and 
our wings! 

The season opened auspiciously for 
lovers of piano music, with five or six 





recitals the first week, one given by the 
noted Russian, Rachmaninoff. The 


first month sixteen’ recitals were 
held in the piano hall par excellence, 
Aeolian, and a goodly number in the 
larger Carnegie. These were enough to 
whet the appetite for piano music, es- 
pecially as we knew this would keep 
on for seven months of a season reported 
to promise more piano music than was 
ever known or heard of before. If this 
report prove true, let us listen joyfully 
to the first weeks, for later we may not 
be so well able to enjoy the avalanche of 
piano music which shall descend upon 
us. 
* * ae 
The above sentences were penned in 
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of his work. 
periods of carefree seclusion. 


kinds. 


to be most nearly ideal for himself. 


The Colony owns in addition: 
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THE EDWARD MacDOWELL 
ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 


PETERBOROUGH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The creative artist, be he painter, musician, sculptor, poet, or writer, 
needs periods of uninterrupted quiet and solitude for the actual execution 


In their usual surroundings artists are seldom able to command these 
The whole history of art is one long tale of 
the crippling or the crushing of the spirit of creative genius by the petty 
plagues of noise, crowded places, financial worries, and interruptions of all 


For a few months each year THE MACDOWELL CoLony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, affords the artist ideal conditions for working. Here for a 
modest sum to cover board he enjoys the comforts of a well regulated home; 
he has the exclusive use of an isolated studio where he can work uninterrupt- 
edly; and in addition he is likely to be stimulated and broadened by associa- 
tion with his fellow residents who represent not one art but all the arts. 


The Colony is the outgrowth of Edward MacDowell’s wish to reproduce 
for many artists those conditions which he found, after years of experiment, 


The Peterborough property consists of 500 acres of farm land and forest, 
well equipped farm buildings, four dwelling houses, and fifteen studios. 


A. A fine permanent outdoor theatre for occasional festivals 
of American music and drama. 
seats of this theatre are a recent gift from the National : 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 


B. The John W. Alexander Memorial Building for small exhibi- 
tions of American painting and sculpture. 


C. Valuable collections of scores and costumes. 


The Cora Dow Library of some three thousand volumes. 


For the past eleven years most of the money necessary to establish and 
develop the Colony has been raised through the personal efforts of Mrs. Mac- 
The directors of THE EDWARD MACDOWELL ASSOCIATION feel that 
the time has come when Mrs. MacDowell must be relieved of this heavy 
responsibility. In order to do this, to conserve what has already been accom- 
plished, and further to increase the usefulness of the Colony, they are trying 
to raise a permanent endowment fund of two hundred thousand dollars. 


They appeal to you for support in this undertaking. 


Subscriptions to the permanent endowment fund should be sent to 


Benjamin Prince, 122 East 25th Street, New York City, 
or to Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Peterborough, N. H. 


“We must do sométhing to put the Colony on its feet, for I believe it is 
one of the most important art movements of the country.”—John W. Alex- 


Secretary 
HOWARD MANSFIELD 
49 Wall Street 
New York 


Corresponding Secretary 
MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 
Peterborough 
New Hampshire 
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a leisure moment at the beginning of 
the season. In looking back over the 
months. intervening, we can say the 
prophecy has been amply fulfilled. We 
have had more piano music than ever 
before; we have heard more continuously 
from established favorites, and there 
have been more new players in the field 
than in former years, so many, indeed, 
that one gives up counting them. One 
of the best known critics said recently 
there had been 168 piano recitals in 
Aeolian Hall alone; he also added that 
four-fifths of the number should never 
have been given at all. But that is 
another story. However, statistics are 
only a weariness. We will gather up 
some of the piano memories of the past 
months, reserving the right to omit 
mention of events in small halls and 
theaters, and keeping to those taking 
place in Carnegie and Aeolian shrines. 
Also—let it be whispered—keeping to 
those artists and managers who are 
courteous enough to ask the presence 
of the hard-worked chronicler. 


The New Pianists 


The first to claim attention was a 
new pianist out of Russia, by way of 
England. We at once expected great 
things. In this expectation we were not 
disappointed. Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
most important newcomer of the season, 
plays the piano in a way to make one 
love the instrument and its music. 
Possessing ample technique, a rich, warm 
tone, an abundant fancy and _ poetic 
charm, he is one of the players—rare, 
indeed—who never overdo, never force 
the tone, never exaggerate. He gave four 
elaborate programs in Carnegie Hall, 
each one of which was a true delight. 
These contained some of the greatest 
works known to piano literature. And 
who will ever forget his rendering of the 
Liszt Sonata, the Bach Chromatic Fan- 
taisie and Fugue, or the Beethoven 
“Appassionata”? As John Powell, who 
listened to the final program, said to 
the writer: “Is he not glorious, and did 
I not tell you so,” It is good to know 
Moiseiwitsch will return to us next year, 
by way of California. 

Another Russian artist, who seemed 
like a new comer, so long is it since he 
visited America, is Josef Lhévinne—-he 
of the infallible technique. Mr. Lhévinne 
gave three Carnegie Hall recitals with 
programs which, perhaps, accentuated 
the glittering side of his polished mecha- 
nism. He possesses many shades and 
gradations of tone on his tonal palette, 
and commands as consummate mastery 
of them as of yore, with the added 
charm of deeper sentiment and more 
poetic conception. 

Others among new names in our con- 
cert halls were: Philip Gordon, who 
played three interesting programs; 
Ralph Leopold, who gave proof of ex- 
cellent musicianship in two recitals; 
Anis Fuleihan, a Syrian composer, who 
played two programs, each containing 
both standard works and some character- 
istic compositions of his own; Doris 
Madden, an Australian player, who made 
a good impression in an attractive pro- 
gram; Olga Steeb, a pianist from Cali- 
fornia, with a facile technique and won- 
derful memory; Daniel Jones, a young 
and temperamental player; Rosa Simon, 
who gave two programs. Also there 
were Mona Bates, Baroness de Markoff, 
Catalina Forteza, Luba Alexandrowska, 
Alexander Gunn, Tamara _ Lubinova, 
Charles de Harrack, Paquita Madriguera 
a young pianist of exceptional gifts— 
Marie du Carp, Julia Glass, Reginald 





Little, Victoria Boshko, Ferdinand 
Wachsmann, Henry Souvain, Juliette 
Arnold, Flora Mora, Sara _ Barasch. 


There may have been others, but my 
notebook contains no record of them. 
Stop! Place aux enfants! Two little 
fledglings made débuts: Maria Antonia, 
a Spanish child of nine, gave two re- 
citals in quick succession, while a hoy 
even younger, Jerome Rappaport by 
name, appeared several times, finally 
giving his own recital at the end of the 
season. 


Programs of Concertos 


Some piano events stand out in memory 
by reason of their great excellence, the 
gripping quality of performance or their 
unusualness. One such evening was the 
occasion of the visit of that unique 
artist, Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, 
who performed three concertos, namely, 
the Mozart in C Minor, Chopin in F 
Minor and Tchaikovsky in B Flat Minor, 
as only she can do them. Three con- 
certos, did I say? Rather almost four, for 
the Scherzo from the Litolff was added 
as encore. In spite of inadequate ac- 
companiment, the listeners were charmed 
and uplifted by reason of the high plane 
upon which Mme. Zeisler conceived these 
works, each a perfect reflection of. an 
epoch. It was an event long to be re- 
membered. 


Another musical event of like charac- 
ter was that arranged by Ernest Hutche- 
son; he chose the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Concertos of Beethoven, having 
the excellent support of the New York 
Symphony, with Walter Damrosch and 
Willem Willeke as conductors. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s reading of these great works 
was clarity itself and was full of charm 
and variety of tone. Later in the sea- 
son, Alfred Cortot, the eminent French 
pianist, rendered three Beethoven Con- 
certos with the same orchestra, playing 
the original cadenzas written by the 
master himself, instead of those inter- 
polated by others. Mr. Cortot’s playing 
was masterly, on this as on all occasions. 
While it is not the mission of this article 
to chronicle the general appearances of 
pianists with orchestras, which would 
exceed the limits of space, yet these 
special performances must be noted, as 
of significant interest. Mr. Hutcheson 
gave three recitals which were exceed- 
ingly artistic. Mr. Cortot was also 
heard in recital. 


Among the recitals which the music- 
lover recalls with special reminiscent 
pleasure, were two given by Harold 
Bauer. One settles comfortably in one’s 
seat with this artist at the piano, know- 
ing there will be a feast of good things, 
both new and old; often the oldest and 
most modern music are in close prox- 
imity, and all are played with the sanity 
and complete grasp of all styles for which 
this pianist is so well noted. 


Two recitals which, considering the 
size of the audiences and their breath- 
less attention and enthusiasm, which 
betokened the playing had deeply touched 
their hearts, were those given by Guio- 
mar Novaes. This young Brazilian is 
certainly the most admired and sought 
after of all the younger players. “A 
great artist,” Percy Grainger names 
her, while many of the critics are ex- 
travagant in praise. She certainly ex- 
cels in beautiful tone and poetic charm; 
indeed, there seems no other tone like 
hers heard in our concert halls to-day. 


Among those who have given several 
recitals during the season are: Richard 
Buhlig, with seven programs to his 
credit; John Powell with two, Aurore La 
Croix with two, Winifred Byrd also with 
two. Germaine Schnitzer gave three, 
Maurice Dumesnil three, Leo Ornstein 
two, Katharine Goodson two, Oliver 
Denton two, Augusta Cottlow two, also 
Lester Donahue, Muri Silba, Edward 
Morris, Arthur Rubinstein, Prokofieff 
and Winifred Christie. All these offered 
programs of intrinsic value, artistically 
performed. It would be a pleasure to 
linger over some of the many excelLlences, 
tasting them anew! But space forbids. 


Among those who offered single pro- 
grams are: Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, 
Grainger, Schmitz, Ganz, Jan Chiapus- 
so, Magdeleine Brard, Beryl Rubinstein, 
Rudolph Reuter, Pasquale Tallarico, 
Hans Ebell, Helen Desmond, Rebecca 
Davidson, Harry Cumpson, Carolyn 
Willard, Dai Buell, Harriet Scholder, 
Margaret Jamieson, Edwin Hughes, 
Harold Henry, John Meldrum, Mana- 
Zucca, Caroline Baldwin, Louis Cornell, 
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Dorothy Berliner, Marvin Maazel; there 
may have been others! -No résumé, 
however brief, would be complete with- 
out noting the fact that Rachmaninoff, 
Hofmann and Levitzki gave several re- 
citals each during the season, but the 
writer was not present, partly for rea- 
sons stated above. 


Liszt Sonata Played Frequently 


The programs have, in the main, been 
interesting and instructive, with some 
old classics, many standard compositions 
of the romantic school, and much modern 
music. It is a curious psychological fact, 
that the same work happens to be chosen 
for the same season by a number of 
players, who, evidently without consult- 
ing one another, hit upon a certain piece 
to place upon their programs. This sea- 
son the choice fell most frequently upon 
two great works, the Liszt B Minor 
Sonata and the Brahms-Haendel Varia- 
tions. The former was interpreted by 
Novaes, Chiapusso, Moiseiwitsch, Powell, 
Harriet Scholder, Richard Buhlig, Philip 
Gordon, Louis Cornell, Daniel Jones, 
Harry Cumpson—ten pianists in all; 
the Brahms work was given by Moisei- 
witsch, Novaes, La Croix, Cottlow, 
Buhlig. 

The MacDowell Sonatas appeared on 
several programs, Oliver Denton play- 
ing the “Eroica,”’ Winifred Byrd the 
“Keltic,” also played by Lester Donahue. 
Augusta Cottlow and Germaine Schnit- 
zer gave “B’rer Rabbit,” and Miss Cott- 
low several of the composer’s shorter 
pieces. 
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The great Sonata of Brahms, Op. 5, 
was performed by Bauer, Lhévinne, La 
Croix and Arnold. Each player read 
this monumental work according to his 
or her lights. Needless to say Bauer’s 
idea of it was vigorous and full of con- 
trasts of tone and mood, while in 
Lhévinne’s hands it became a _ highly 
polished medium. 

The “Carnaval” of Schumann had a 
number of performances, one each by 
Moiseiwitsch, Prokofieff, Robert Schmitz, 
Cottlow, La Croix, Doris Madden, Anis 
Fuleihan. The same composer’s Fan- 
taisie, Op. 17, had various readings, by 
Bauer, Moiseiwitsch and Buhlig. 

The “Etudes Symphoniques” were 
played by Olga Steeb, Oliver Denton, and 
Leo Ornstein; Schumann’s Sonata in F 
Sharp, Op. 11, was played by Ganz, 
Schnitzer and Hofmann; the G Minor 
Op. 22, by Gordon, Fuleihan and Simon. 
Schumann’s “Papillons” was played by 
Luba Alexandrowska. 

Chopin Sonatas were on the programs 
of Moiseiwitsch, Donahue, Boshko, Ber- 
liner, Baldwin and Jamieson. 

The Franck Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue were heard from Buhlig, Christie 
and Henry. Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Fugue, were played by Hutcheson and 
Souvain. 


Modern Music 


There are certain pianists from whom, 
because of nationality and temperament, 
we expect*the most up-to-date expression 
of their own country. Prokofieff and 
Rachmaninoff will play the music of 
Russia and much of their own. Cortot 
and Schmitz will speak to us through the 
French idiom—if it may so be termed. 
At least from them we will hear De- 
bussy, Ravel and César Franck.  In- 
deed, there has been much Debussy 
heard this season and _ concert-goers 
should be tolerably familiar with his 
compositions. Besides the oft-repeated 
“Joyous Isle,” “Gollwog’s Cake-Walk,” 
“Garden in the Rain,” we heard a num- 
ber of Preludes. Rudolph Ganz played 
a group of nine, Schmitz gave three a 
first performance in New York. D’Indy 
was represented by a Sonata, Ravel by 
the Sonatine, “Play of the Waters,” 
“Tombeau of Couperin,” Toccata, and so 
on. There was also the “Bourrée Fan- 
tastique” of Franck. 

Of Russian music we have heard much 
in piano programs. Among Rachmani- 
noff’s compositions were several Pré- 
ludes, the “Etude Tableau,” C Minor, 
“Elegie,” “Polka,” “Polichinelle.” Pro- 
kofieff played his own Prélude, March, 
Gavotte, Etude, Rigaudon, and “Sug- 
gestions Diaboliques.” Rebikoff, a new 
name on our programs, was introduced 
with his “Silhouettes Enfantines,” a 
set of ten pieces; Liadoff in “Tabatiere 
a Musique” and Barcarolle; Moussorg- 


sky in “La Couturiere,”’ Gavotte and 
“Pictures from an Exhibition.” 
“Tslamey” 


Bala- 


kireff’s was heard several 


times; also “Au Jardin” and “The Lark,” 
a favorite number. Glazounoff’s Sonata, 
Op. 74, received a hearing. Scriabine in 
a number of Etudes, a Poem and a 
Sonata in one movement. Borodine’s 
“Au Convent” was played several times. 

Among Spanish compositions heard 
during the season were: Granados, 
Spanish Dance in E Minor; of Zapa- 
teado, “Danse Espanol,” Impromptu and 
“Danse Valenciana.” From Albeniz we 
had “Evocation,” from “Iberia,” “Seg- 
uedilla,” “Féte Dieu a Seville,” “El 
Albaicin,” “Triana,” “El Puerto,” ‘“Ro- 
Also from Grov- 


dena” and “Eritana.” 

lez, “Westminster Abbey” and “La 
Fileuse.” 

Among English compositions, Cyril 


Scott’s Sonata, Op. 66, was played by 
Percy Grainger, who considers it one 
of the most important of modern works 
in this form. The same composer’s 
“Garden of Soul Sympathy” and “Para- 
dise Birds” were heard. Several of 
Grainger’s pieces were played, the “Coun- 
try Gardens” and other of his charming 
dances; Leginska’s “Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame,” Arthur Hinton’s “Summer Pil- 
grimage.” 

American compositions? Yes, there 
were many worthy pieces by native 
Americans. Added to MacDowell’s 
works already mentioned, we heard 
Charles T. Griffes, “Fountains of Acqua 


Paola,” Scherzo, Op. 66, and “White. 


Fannie Dillon, ‘‘Desert and 
Birds at Dawn”; J. A. Carpenter’s 
“Little Indian” and “Little Dancer”; 
Marion Bauer’s “The Tide”; Mana 
Zucca’s “Fugato Humoresque”; Royce’s 
“A Set of Eight.” 

A number of one-composer programs 
were given, notably the Chopin recitals 
of Novaes and Goodson, who each chose 
this composer’s music. Buhlig gave 
three Beethoven evenings, in which he 
performed eleven sonatas and the Varia- 
tions in C Minor. 

These are only brief glimpses of the 
panorama of the piano recital in the 
metropolis, as it unrolled to our view. 
Sometimes it passed so quickly, and 
there was so much to see and hear, all 
in a moment, that the impression is but 
vague, like a moving film turned too 
rapidly. Still, in these days of rapid 
living and thinking, it is good to take 
a backward glance once in a while and 
gather up pleasant memories—lest we 
forget! 


Peacock”; 


(All rights reserved) 





Florida College Glee Club Presents 
“Carmen” 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 3.—The 


Florida College Glee Club recently pre- 
sented Bizet’s “Carmen.” This glee club 
was organized in the year 1911 by Ella 
Scoble Opperman, who is still dean of 
the School of Music. Emma E. Boyd is 
director of the work of the glee club and 
to her is due the artistic production of 
the opera and the fine work of the 
chorus. Rosalia Gonzales, a student of 
Spanish birth, interpreted Carmen with 
natural vivacity. Katherine Reece as 
Micaela surpassed in voice and voice 
control the work one expects from a 
student. 4. &. &. 
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St. Louis Associated Musicians Meet 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 30.—At the recent 
nnual meeting of the Associated Musi- 
ans of St. Louis, George Enzinger, who 
.s served during the past year as presi- 
nt, was again elected to that office. 
he association is representative of all 
he various musical activities of the city 
nd has done much to assist in putting 
_ Louis ahead in the musical field. 
\ther officers elected for the coming year 
re: Vice-president, M. Ethel Hudson; 
orresponding secretary, Ernst C. Krohn; 
-reasurer, Mrs. Lydia Henneger, and re- 
ording secretary, Mrs. Julie S. Bacon. 
The executive committee is composed of 
Mrs. C. A. Cale, E. R. Kroeger, Mrs. F. 8. 
Treadway, Frank Gecks and Chris H. 
Stocke. H. W. C. 





Lisbet Hoffman and Robert Doellner 
Give Last of School Recitals 


SimsBuRY, CONN., June 1.—The last in 
the season’s series of musicales was giv- 


en in the Ethel Walker School on the eve- 


ning of May 30. Lisbet Hoffmann, New 
York pianist and instructor of the school, 
with Robert Doellner, violinist, were the 
soloists. Miss Hoffmann scored through 
her interpretations of Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo, Daquin’s “Le Coucou,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt’s “Erlking” and in César 
Franck’s Sonata for piano and violin 
with Mr. Doellner who also played 
charmingly violin works of McDowell- 
Hartman, Coleridge Taylor-Powell, Cecil 
Burleigh and Hubay. During July and 
August, Miss Hoffman will, as hereto- 
fore, teach in Ashburnham, Mass., 
where she already has a large enrolment 
of pupils registered for the summer 
courses. 


Tracing Vocal Troubles to 
Dual Function of Throat 
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Old Idea of “Secrets” in Voice 
Method, Absurd—Logic and 
Application of Physiology 
Give Solution — The Rela- 
tion Between Swallowing 
and Singing 

By WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 
HERE is no doubt that the vocal 
student faces problems in the selec- 

tion of a teacher, which his colleagues 
of the instruments do not encounter. 

While there are undoubtedly good and 

bad teachers of the instruments, yet 

their opportunity for damage is so com- 
paratively slight, that while the student 
may waste a certain amount of time and 
money with them, cases where actual 
physical damage have resulted are so 
rare as to be negligible. Not so, how- 
ever, with the teacher of singing, for by 


virtue of the peculiar construction and 
inaccessibility of the vocal organ, dam- 
age can be easily done, and while the 
damage is seldom irreparable, yet it is 
often of such nature as to be exceedingly 
dangerous. At best it means loss of 
time and money, at worst it may mean 
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permanent injury to the vocal organ. 

It is therefore no wonder that vocal 
students are becoming more and more 
careful in their selection of a teacher, 
and that they are endeavoring to first 
gain an insight into the teacher’s meth- 
ods before entrusting themselves to his 
care. The day is rapidly passing when 
anything which had “Old Italian” or 
“Bel Canto” attached to it was accept- 
able to students of singing, and they are 
looking for more definite statements. 

There exists, however, still a very 
great deal of prejudice in vocal matters, 
and it unfortunately often takes the 
form of a refusal to regard the problem 
of voice production as one which is 
capable of common sense and simple so- 
lution. 

The most important point for the 
student to appreciate, is, that there are 
not and never were any “secrets” in the 
art of singing. The matter is quite able 
to be solved by the application of logical 
reasoning and attempts to inject mys- 
tery into it, are unwarranted to say the 
least. 

All normal vocal organs (apart from 
minor differences regarding size and 
shape) are constructed alike, and func- 
tion alike—and what is still more im- 
portant—if not interfered with, will 
function correctly. Nearly everybody, 
however, has consciously or _ uncon- 
siously formed habits which interfere 
with this naturally correct action. 
These habits are the direct result of the 
unfortunate idea that in order to sing, 
a particular method of producing the 
singing voice must be acquired, and it 
is this very idea which is responsible for 
all the bad tones produced. 

It is customary to think of the throat 
as having been constructed for one pur- 
pose only, namely, that of singing or 
speaking, the other extremely important 
function which it also performs, that of 
swallowing, is most generally ignored, 
and strange as it may seem, it is pre- 
cisely this latter function which is doing 
all the damage to the singing voice. 

The two acts of singing and swallow- 
ing are as will be readily admitted fun- 
damentally opposed. This brings us to 
the most important fact in the whole 
field of voice production, and that is, 
that unless the part of the throat which 
is used for swallowing is relaxed during 
the emission of tone, correct voice pro- 
duction is an utter and absolute impos- 
sibility. Without this relaxation, the 
vocal organ is deprived of its natural 
and necessary freedom, and is unable to 
respond to the demands made upon it, 
without being subjected to undue strain. 
This is not a secret, but a fact, the truth 
and importance of which will readily be 
appreciated by anyone who will take the 
time and trouble to investigate it. 

Were it not true, since the vocal or- 
gan acts subconsciously, everyome pos- 
sessing a normal voice would be able to 
produce tones correctly without instruc- 
tion, and the fact that this is practically 
never the case, must surely be taken as 
proof that some hindrance to the natur- 
ally correct action of the vocal organ 
must exist. It is the failure to relax 
the swallowing part of the throat while 


singing which constitutes this very 
hindrance. To sing with this interfer- 
ing restraint is to subject the vocal or- 
gan to a strain which in time causes 
serious trouble, and ultimate impairment 
of voice. 

The vocal student will do well to pon- 
der carefullly over the above statements, 
as they contain the solution to the whole 
vocal problem. They are not “secrets” 
which have been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, but plain hard 
facts, which are open to the very closest 
and most searching scrutiny as to their 
absolute and unassailable veracity. 





ZOELLNERS FETE FIDDLERS 





The Ysayes and Elman Are Honored by 
Ensemble in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 29.—One of 
the most delightful musical and social 
affairs of the season was the reception 
given last night to Eugen Ysaye, Mischa 
Elman and Gabriel Ysaye, by the Zoell- 
ner Quartet at their handsome home. 
Two Mozart quartets were played, one 


by the Zoellners with Gabriel Ysaye sub- 
stituting for Amandus Zoellner, who was 
detained by his duties in Pomona Col- 
lege. 

The other quartet was one long to 
remember not only because of the high 
rank of the artists but because of there 
being a father and son on each side of 
the ensemble. As Eugen Ysaye took the 
chair vacated for him by Antoinette 
Zoellner, it became Ysaye, pére et fils 
on the one side and Zoellner pére et fils 
on the other, Joseph, Sr., viola, and 
Joseph, Jr., ’cello. 

Messrs. Ysaye and Elman with a 
select number of the Zoellner friends 
were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Zoell- 
ner prior to the reception. The guests 
of honor for the evening almost forgot 
that they are great artists and became 
simply “good fellows.” Messrs. Ysaye 
recalled their visits to the Gamut Club, 
Gabriel, especially, as it was the occa- 
sion of his first speech in English. 

In their recent concerts the Zoellner 
Quartet have presented (first) the Goos- 
sens Suite for two violins and piano 
(Joseph Zoellner, Jr.) the Haydn Quar- 
tet in C Major and the Dohnanyi Quar- 
tet, Op. 15. In the second program were 
the Mozart quartet, No. 168, a Dvorak 
Terzetto for two violins and viola and 
the Glazounoff Slav Quartet, Op. 26. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club, under the 
direction of J. B. Poulin, gave its last 
concert of the season at Trinity Audi- 
torium, May 28. The program had an 
unusually large variety of numbers. Be- 
sides the various choruses, there were a 
number of piano and vocal solos. Olga 
Steeb was the piano soloist, playing half 
a dozen numbers with’ her wonted art- 
istry, three from Chopin and others from 
Ravel, Debussy and Liszt. 

Ralph Laughlin, tenor soloist, had a 
place in the center of the program, and 
other soloists were Mrs. Nellie Walker, 
Mrs. Helen Sisson Barber (with violon- 
cello obbligato by Earl Bright) and 
Clemence Gifford. 

Hilda Nolte, pianist, gave a recital at 
Trinity Auditorium, May 27, in which 
she offered a program that included a 
dozen numbers of heavy caliber. Miss 
Nolte by her long residence here has 
made a wide circle of friends. 

W. F. G. 


“Force of Destiny” Presented on Bowery 


“La Forza del Destino” was presented 
at the Thomashefsky Theater, New 
York, by the La Scala Grand Opera Com- 
pany on May 29, attracting a large 
audience composed of music lovers. 
Leading roéles were capably assumed by 
N. Cervi, M. Montagna, Manuel Salazar, 
Mme. E. Kirmes and Mme. E. Makie, 
but the most spirited interpreter of the 
entire opera personnel was Doria Fer- 
nanda Pratt in the réle of Preziosilla, 
who with her luscious contralto voice 
and marked histrionic ability stood out 
entire. She won much of the heartiest 
applause of the evening. Mme. E. Kirmes 
sang the roéle of Leonora very beauti- 
fully and Salazar was acclaimed in the 
role of Alvarez. E. Pinelli conducted 
with vigor. a; 2 oe 


Lada Heavily Booked for Next Season 


Lada, the American dancer, has been 
engaged by the Art Society of Pitts- 
burgh for a concert at Carnegie Music 
Hall in that city on Nov. 1. This will 
be her third appearance in Pittsburgh. 
She has been booked for more than forty 
engagements next season, twenty-two of 
which are return engagements. 
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“SUNRISE.” By Cecil Burleigh. ‘“‘When Mah 
Honey Cails Me Honey.” By G. E. Hunt. 
“When Is a Rooster.’”” By Marjorie Fox 
Reeve. “A Prayer.’’ By Harriet Ware. 
“‘Deep in the Heart of Me.” By John Barnes 
Wells. (Cincinnati-New York-London: John 
Church Co.) 


In these five new songs we have a nice 
balance of the serious and entertaining. 
Cecil Burleigh’s “Sunrise” is a song of 
the first order: a particularly noble in- 
vocation, in which the composer’s musi- 
cal inspiration is as genuine and up- 
lifting as that of the Emerson poem he 
has set. The song is instinct with a 
kind of splendid breadth of utterance, 
and is nobly singable. It is published 
for high and low voice. Mr. Hunt’s 
“When Mah Honey Calls Me Honey” is, 
in contrast, just a happy, lilting bit of 
syncopated ballad melody, most tuneful, 
and sweetly and euphoniously coffee- 
colored. It has been provided with an 
effective ’cello obbligato. . Marjorie Fox 
Reeve’s “When Is a Rooster,” offers the 
singer an uncommonly attractive bit of 
musical humor in song form, and is as 
cute and dainty a thing of its kind as 
has been put forth for some time, a 
song that will probably achieve the wide 
popularity that should ‘be its portion. 

“Deep in the Heart of Me,” by John 
Barnes Wells, is one of those two-page 
love-ballads, all taking melody and senti- 
ment, with which the well-known singer- 
composer varies the effective humorous 
songlets he also writes. It is issued for 
high and low voice. Last, but by no 
means least, of the group is Harriet 
Ware’s “A Prayer.” It is a setting of a 
particularly appealing poem by Edwin 
Markham, a nature prayer, to which the 
composer has given a tender and truth- 
ful melodic voicing that is devotional yet 
not necessarily churchly. A song of 
genuine singable charm, sincere and ex- 
pressive, it is published for both high 
and low register of the voice. 


* * * 


“IN AN IRISH JAUNTING CAR.’’ By 
Kathryn Thomas Whitfield. Intermezzo. 
By Joseph Redding. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


Kathryn Thomas Whitfield’s “In an 
Irish Jaunting Car,” for violin and 
piano, is a decidedly good characteristic 
number, a rich musical green in color, 
and exploiting a jig-like melody with able 
harmonic effect. There is an especially 
attractive, if somewhat sombre, medial 
Largo, followed by a reversion to the 
first theme. The Redding Intermezzo 
also for violin and piano, raises a 
natural query as to why it was written. 
Is not Mr. Redding remembered as 
librettist of Victor Herbert’s “Natoma?” 


* * * 


“A TOKEN.” By Anna Priscilla Risher. 
“Come Unto Me.’’ By Ralph Cox. (Bos- 
ton-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


“A Token,” by Anna Priscilla Risher, 
is a pleasing, singable melody, a warm 
and expressive setting of a good love 
poem, essentially lyric in character, with- 
out too much subtlety. It is published 
for high and low voice. Mr. Cox’s 
“Come Unto Me,” is a sacred song of the 
most simply singable kind. It is good 
of its type, but, like so many other sacred 
songs, its “devotional” chord combina- 
tions, and the familiar assonance of its 
melodic phrases do not make for special 
distinction. It had also been put forth 
for high and low voice. 

* * * 


“GO NOT, HAPPY DAY.” By Frank Bridge. 
“The Gift.”’ By Noel Johnson, “My De- 
fender.” By C. Whitney Coombs. “At the 
Feet of the Master.”’” By C. Whitney 
CoomBs. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


“Go Not, Happy Days,” by Frank 
Bridge, is a very charming song, with 
something in its music of the Victorian 
grace and elegance of its happy Tenny- 
sonian lyric. A flowing piano accom- 
paniment, Allegretto, in broken chords, 
serves to set off a candid, lilting melody 
in short phrase sequence. It is a song 
for medium voice. In Noel Johnson’s 
“The Gift,” we have a warm, passion- 
ate setting of a pretty love-lyric by 
Grace Helen Bailey, skirting the bal- 
ladesque; yet with a touch of distinc- 
tion which raises it above that level. 
The song is singable and appealing, and 


published for high and low voice. Mr. 
Coombs in his two new sacred songs has 
done well by the church singer. “My 
Defender” is a good exemplar of the 
spirited dramatic service number a good 
psalm text inspires. There is an effec- 
tive violin obbligato; it is dedicated to 
Harold Land; it is for general use and 
for medium voice. “At the Feet of the 
Master,” published for both high and 
low voice, supplies a good argument for 
the sacred song in three-quarter time, 
and illustrates what charm of lyric ef- 
fect may be obtained through the use 
of this time measure, with entire de- 
votional appropriateness, and without 
obtrusion of the “spirit of the dance.” 


* * 


“1 KNOW A TRAIL.” By Warren Storey 
Smith. (Boston-New York-Chicago: White- 
Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


“I Know a Trail” does not mean that 
its composer has any knowledge of the 
“Jong, long road gicang 2 On the 
contrary, one would never know by his 
song that he had ever heard of it. He 
has blazed his own path in a pleasing 
lyric melody that should find friends— 
something which merits approval in an 
age of imitation. The song is published 
for high and low voice. 

* * * 


“FIRST BOOK OF STUDY PIECES FOR 
VIOLONCELLO.’” Scholastic Series, Vol. 
76. By Edith Otis. “The First Position.” 
Scholastic Series, Vol. 77. By Henry 
Schradieck. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


An excellent collection of little teach- 
ing pieces for the beginning ’cellist, de- 
veloped along the line of the folk-tune, 
is Edith Otis’s “First Book of Study 
Pieces.” Part 1 is made up of exercises 
in folk-song guise for the open strings, 
and in the first position, with the use of 
one, two and three fingers. Part II com- 
prises study pieces easy, and of inter- 
mediate difficulty. The accompaniments 
are written to show the intimate connec- 
tion between the melody and its har- 
monic bases; and the clever and musi- 
cianly way in which the wark has been 
done is worthy of all praise. 

The late Henry Schradieck’s excellent 
elementary violin method, “The First 
Position,” has long held an established 
place among works of its kind, and has 
recently been transferred to the “Scho- 
lastic Series.” 

* * as 
“LE COUCOU.” By Georges Renard. 

“Calmes, Aux Quais Déserts ... .” By 

Joseph Jongen. ‘The March.” By Gran- 

ville Bantock. (London: J. & W, Chester.) 


This light, graceful, two-page “Le 
Coucou” by Georges Renard, in which 
Uhland’s original German text, whose 
French version by Edouard Schuré has 
been set by the composer, finally arrives 
at English words by Rosa Newmarch, 
shows that the nature of the bird that 
has stimulated so much programmatic 
music has changed but little during the 
centuries. Here we have greater pliancy 
of the narrative song-line; but the bird- 
call is still the same. It supplies an at- 
tractive encore number. 

Joseph Jongen’s song, a setting of a 
lovely poem by Albert Samain, which 
Rosa Newmarch has Englished admira- 
bly, is a very genuine and precious in- 
spiration, a real thing of beauty, whose 
intimate and tender quality of charm is 
beyond praise. It has an exquisite flow 
of vocal expressiveness, and places ex- 
ceptional possibilities for effect within 
the singer’s reach. “Calmes, aux quais 
déserts... (Calm, beside silent quays) ,” 
is a song in a hundred. Granville Ban- 
tock’s “The March,” an apostrophe to 
England’s dead who fell in the Great 
War, makes ingenious and interesting 
use of recitativo monotone and harmonic 
progression by degrees to secure an at- 
mosphere weird and sombre. 


* * * 


“FAIR DAFFODILLS,” ‘‘Mantle of Blue.’ 
By Frank Bridge. ‘‘The Grove.’’ By John 
Blow. Ed. by Anthony Bernard. “Haw- 
thorne Time,” ‘‘The Three Ravens.”’ By 
John Ireland. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


Frank Bridge and John Ireland are 
both outstanding figures in the English 
modernist school of song writers—the 
pole of the balladists of the same nation. 


imaginative warmth and richness that 
impresses at a first glance, and kindles 
enthusiasm in a more detailed audition. 

“Fair Daffodills,’ was one of those 
limpid rhymes of country life which 
Herrick wrote in “dull Devonshire,” as 
he termed it, and which bear out his 
theory that lyric poetry must hold to 
music as to prosody. Frank Bridge’s 
setting shows both in its entrancing 
melody line, and its harmonic treatment, 
that same happy combination of natural 
inspiration and conscious craftmanship 
which marks the poet’s verse. It is de- 
servedly published for high, medium and 
low voice. “Mantle of Blue” is as 
sombrely lovely as “Fair Daffodills” is 
tenderly elegiac. The savour of the Irish 
peat, and the solemn religious note which 
Padraic Colum’s poem demands are 
there; yet only as proper adjuncts to the 
sustained pathos of a melody which 
reaches its moment of hope in the beauti- 
ful change from minor to major, in its 
fourth last measure. It is published for 
high and low voice. 

Dr. Blow’s (1648-1708) old _ ballad 
“The Grove,” is well worth Anthony 
Bernard’s resuscitation from the original 
unfigured bass. It is a graceful song 
of its simple type, and bears out Bur- 
ney’s statement that Blow’s songs were 
in general “smooth and natural.” It 
would be hard to imagine a greater con- 
trast than Blow’s ballad and John Ire- 
land’s fine “Hawthorne Time,” one as 
great as the “Cyprian grove” of the for- 
mer composer (no doubt very near to 
London) and the Wenlock Edge, of A. 
E. Housman’s Shropshire. The music of 
Mr. Ireland’s setting is burdened with 
the rue and regretfulness of the poem; it 
is bitter, harsh in spots, but it is sincere, 
fine, and nobly expressive in its honesty 
and directness. The same composer’s 
“The Three Ravens,” is a wonderful 
handling of an old traditional tune, dis- 
playing an evocative gift for creating a 
medieval musical mood with convincing 
certitude, and a rich, virile expressive- 
ness that is actually heart-searching in 
its power. The harmonic context which 
makes the song what it is, is a master- 
piece of craftmanship. It is published 
for high and medium voice. 


* * * 


ROMANZE. By Johan S. Svendsen. New 
Edition by Fritz Kreisler. (Copenhagen: 
Wilhelm Hansen.) 


Svendsen’s Romanze is probably one 
of the best-known compositions in the 
whole violin literature. What gives this 
new edition particular interest is the 
fact that it has been Kreislerized, and 
thus will make many a violinist feel that 
it is the edition for him. Mr. Kreisler 
edited it before the war broke out. It 
is a supreme editorial labor, of course. 


* on * 


“ON THE MOUNT.” By J. Frank Frysinger. 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Frysinger seldom fails to write 
with skill and effect for his instrument, 
the organ. His “On the Mount” is a 
short, very fluent and melodious church 
offertory number, in the favorite An- 
dantino movement, which will probably 
find the appreciation it deserves. 

* * * 


“TWO CHARACTERISTIC PIECES.” By 
Arthur L. Brown. “Four Study Pieces.’’ 
By Charles’ WHuerter. (New York: G. 


Schirmer.) 
Mr. Brown has written for piano stu- 
dents in Grade Three a_ graceful 


gavotte, “Dance of the Dolls,” with some 
pleasing pizzicato effects; and a waltz, 
“La Charmeuse,” with a good lilt. Mr. 
Huerter’s four pieces for piano range be- 
tween Grades Two and Three in diffi- 
culty. The “Swing Song,” and the 
“Wooden-Shoe Dance,” both waltzes, 
with the melody interest in the right 
and left hands respectively; the “Tobog- 
gan Slide” (scale passages), and “Trip- 
ping Lightly” (syncopation), all reflect 
his fluency of melodic invention and gift 
of easy tunefulness. 
* *” * 


THREE AMERICAN FOLK-TUNES. By Ste. 
phen Foster. Transcribed by James Spen- 
cer. (Boston-New York-Chicago: White- 
Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


In his highly original and musicianly 
endeavor to supply a new harmonic color 
and background to three American folk- 
tunes by Stephen Foster, one that allows 
the richer, more complex glow of mod- 
ernism to give the lovely old tunes a 
novel faceting of interest, Mr. Spencer 
has really “said something,” to speak in 
the vernacular. “Swanee River,” “Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Old Black Joe” are 
the Foster melodies selected for piano 
transcription by Mr. Spencer, and he has 
carried out his intention in a manner 


canon of artistic beauty in its dre: 
of these simple tunes in their mo 
harmonic garb. 

The numbers play beautifully 
though Mr. Spencer modestly states 
his harmonizations are not intended 
an improvement on those of the 
poser,” they unquestionably have a 
ness, a mellowness and a charn 
musicianship that should not fail of 
preciation; more especially if P 
Grainger, to whom they are ascr) .;j 
calls the attention of a wider audi ~ 
to their beauties. Mr. Spencer’s ; «.. 
bear out the reverent attitude he 
taken in his work; for he stresses 
predominance of the melodies, their 
dition with the same simple expres 
commonly used in singing the tunes, 
the avoidance of blurring with 
pedal. 


* * * 


“MEMORIES.” By Charles Wakefield © aq. 
man. “My Love is Like a Red, Red Ri<e" 
‘Love is a Sickness.’’ By Daniel Proth: -o¢. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Phillip Greely has made an exce! ent 
arrangement for men’s voices of \fr. 
Cadman’s justly popular “Memori:s.” 
presenting it with emphasis on its ]\ ric 
character, and allowing for some ¢ 504 
optional humming effects. Mr. Pro: he. 
roe’s two male voice choruses, set? ing 
of lyrics by Burns and Samuel Dan els 
respectively, are very tuneful and pl:as- 
ing; though for music to accompany the 
text of so Scotch a poet as Burns, that 
of “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Ro<e” 
suggests a Trans-Rhenan folk-song 
origin, rather than a Caledonian source 
of inspiration. F. H. M. 

* * * 


“THE MINSTREL OF KASHMIRA,” “The 
Minstrel of Capistrano.’””’ By Charles Wake. 
field Cadman, Op. 70, Nos. 1 and 2. (Bos. 
ton-New York-Chicago: White-Smith Music 
Pub. Co.) 


Versatile is Mr. Cadman. The fact is 
not exactly “news,” but we like occasion- 
ally to call attention to a man who has 
done a fine Sonata in A Major for the 
piano, five or six excellent song-cycles, 
the opera “Shanewis,” which was given 
for two seasons by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and then disappeared 
from its repertoire after it made a splen- 
did success, the suite “Thunderbird” for 
symphonic orchestra, and such household 
songs as “At Dawning,” “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water” and others, to 
say nothing of organ pieces written years 
ago in Pittsburgh, and more part-songs 
than you can count in a hurry. 

Here he comes with two fine concert 
numbers for the piano, programmatic in 
feeling and wholly attractive in content. 
“The Minstrel of Kashmira” is Oriental, 
as its title suggests. Its dedication to 
Ruth St. Denis, danseuse orientale, con- 
firms it. There is a brief introduction 


Moderato fantastico, with a flavor of. 


“Coq d’Or” in it and then the dance sec- 
tion, Andantino con moto, D Minor 2/4 
time. The left hand accompaniment is 
an ostinato and a nicely managed one, !et 
us add, while the right hand sings 2 
melody of expanse and color. Mr. Cad: 
man is always a melodist no matter what 
the locale in which he is working; the 
theme is restated with the accompani- 
ment varied, then comes a Vigoroso sec- 
tion in open fifths in the right hand 
against an accompaniment of solid |) 
minor in eighth notes. An episode occurs 
in A Minor and the Andantino con m0 
part returns. At the end the introduc- 
tion reappears for a moment, dramatic”, 
and with a suggestion of the accompa" 
ment of the Andantino part, this time <¢ 
an octave lower, it dies out in a quus 
pizzicato. Altogether a charming pia) 
piece, we think. 

To Claude Gotthelf, the gifted Ame 
can pianist and the first pianist to p!: 
the Cadman Piano Sonata in public, ‘) 
composer has dedicated “The Minstrel 0! 
Capistrano,” an Allegretto giocoso in 
sharp minor, 6/8. It is thoroughly Sp: "- 
ish and brilliantly written for the inst: 
ment, with passages in sixths, thir s, 
octaves, etc., so that the performer ©! 
display his technical skill, always a 
light to audiences. There is a mid '¢ 
portion in D Major that is attractiv |y 
melodic and which works up to a _ 
climax, before it brings us to the Te? 
primo. The ending is stunningly p 
pared. 

Pianists of our day neglect contem 
rary American piano music with scru! | 
lous care, we note. Occasionally they Pp 
MacDowell, rarely any one else. 
are two pieces that they ought to p! 
if they wish to do something for ©'' 
composers. A. W. K 
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ONLY ONE CONCERT 


IN CHICAGO’S WEEK 


Wire Company’s Chorus, 
Gives Sole Event of Import 
—Society Is Praised 


CuHIcAGo, June 5.—Musical affairs in 
Chicago for the last week were par- 
‘ticularly dull, even for this time of the 
year, and while as late as the first week 








h of June last year was taken up by re- 


citals by Galli-Curei and others, this 
time there has been absolute quiet in 
the music affairs of the city. 

The only concert of any consequence 
was given last Thursday evening at 
Kimball Hall by the American Steel 
and Wire Choral Society under the di- 
rection of T. George King. 

This newly organized singing society 
has already enrolled some sixty mem- 
bers on its list of singers, all made up 
of employees of the above merchantile 
establishment. The program besides 
comprising choral works had also several 
solo numbers; Madeline Gallagher, so- 
prano, and Edith L. Brooks, reader, 
adding to the interest of the evening. 

The chorus, even at this early concert, 
did some very meritorious work in such 
music as “By Babylon’s Waves,” by 
Gounod, and in Grieg’s ‘“Landsighting.” 
Here a good volume of tone and rhythmic 
Mr. King 
has the chorus well in hand. 

Many of the important members of 
the American Steel & Wire Company 
are enthusiastically interested in the 
chorus and are giving their aid and in- 
fluence in its support. Frank E. Morton, 
acoustic engineer of the company, is 
one of the leading factors in the en- 
couragement and advance of the society. 


| The degree of Doctor of Science has 


been conferred upon Mr. Morton by 
Valparaiso University’ for his work 
done in the department of acoustics and 


' in the general application of the laws of 
» acoustics to music and the music in- 
dustry. 





Artists in Brooklyn Church Concert 


A concert to mark the opening of the 
spring was given at St. Johns M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, Tuesday, May 25, and 
proved to be an artistic success. The 
direction was in hands of Mrs. Edith 
Ewell Lewis and the artists included 
Miss Aida M. Smith, late of Pittsburgh 
and former soprano-soloist of Christ M. 
E. Church and of the Mendelssohn Choir 
of that city; Rose Bryant, contralto-solo- 
ist of the Brick Presbyterian Church. 
Frank Mellor, tenor-soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Manhattan and 
Knight McGregor, formerly of Edmon- 
ton, Canada. The church was filled with 
a distinguished audience and among the 
guests of uonor was Huntington Wood- 
man, the organist and composer, who 
accompanied Miss Smith’s singing of his 
own composition, “Love in My Heart,” 
which earned well deserved applause. 
The proceeds went to the music fund of 
the church. 





Leo Ornstein for Chicago 


. Wight Neumann has engaged Leo 
Ornstein for a Chicago recital on Nov. 
16. During the remainder of November 
Mr. Ornstein will play in many mid- 
Western cities. His Texas engagements 
at the end of January and February will 
conclude at Houston on Feb. 4, and he 
will most probably go again to the 
Pacific Coast. Both L. E. Behymer, of 
Los Angeles, and Frank W. Healy, of 
San Francisco, are arranging for a num- 
ber of Ornstein concerts. 





MUSIC IN BUENOS AIRES 





Franz Von Vecsey and Three Pianists 
Applauded in Recitals 


BUENOS AIRES, May 17.—Georges Bos- 
koff, Rumanian pianist, made his first 
appearance in the Argentine, recently, 
at the Odeon. He disclosed a delicate 
touch and facile technique which made 
is interpretations of Mozart especially 
delightful. Certain numbers of Bach, 


transcribed by himself, were also warm- 
ly applauded. Juan Reyes, a Chilean 
pianist, has also been having great suc- 
cess in a series of concerts at the Salon 
Teatro. 

Aline van Barentzen, the young Amer- 
ican pianist, is appearing in a series of 
recitals at the San Martin Theater. She 
has been much applauded at all her ap- 
pearances for her straightforward work 
and musicianly style, though the critics 
find her interpretations somewhat im- 
mature. Franz von Vecsey, Hungarian 
violinist, who, seven years ago, was 
heard here in recital, re-appeared at the 
Coliseo, creating a furore by his ex- 
quisite tone and facility of technique. 

TAGRINE. 





Theodore Hableman Dead 


Theodore Hableman, once a_ well 
known Wagnerian tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, died Sunday at his 
country home in Indian Orchard, near 
Honesdale, Pa. Mr. Hableman_ was 
born in Breslau, Germany, in 1833. In 
1862 he sang the leading tenor réles with 
the Parepa Rosa Italian Opera Company. 
In 1872 he sang the title rdle of “Lohen- 
grin” at the Academy of Music in this 
city, which, as far as is known, was the 
first production of that opera in this 
country. In about 1902 he retired and 
opened an operatic school in this country. 
For the last ten years Mr. Hableman 
had lived on his estate in Indian Orchard. 
He is survived by his wife. 





Otto Kahn’s Daughter to be Married on 
June 15 


Plans have been completed for the 
wedding on June 15 of Maud E. Kahn, 
daughter of Otto H. Kahn, chairman of 
the direction of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Miss Kahn will marry Cap- 
tain J. C. O. Marriott of the Scots 
Guards at 4.30 on Tuesday afternoon, 
at St. John’s Church, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I. Mr. Kahn, who returns from 
Europe this week on the Celtic, will give 
his daughter in marriage. The cere- 
mony will be witnessed only by a small 
group of relatives and friends, but a re- 
ception will follow later at the Kahn 
home at Woodbury, L. I. 





Karena Post Has Another Successful 
Appearance in New York 


Karena Post, whose inimitable inter- 
pretation of Jewish folk songs is bring- 
ing her widespread recognition, won an- 
other conspicuous success on the evening 
of June 6 at the uptown Talmud Torah 
in New York. Miss Post had the assist- 
ance of an orchestra under’ Bernard 
Sinsheimer’s direction. Miss Post sang 
two groups of Yiddish songs and for en- 
cores sang in English and Russian. 





Lillian Croxton Soloist at Private Musi- 
cale 


Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at a musicale given on the 
afternoon of June 4, by the Misses Reif 
at their residence in New York City. 
Beatrice Reif and Mrs. J. B. Scott, pian- 
ists, were also heard on the program. H. 
Moore, flautist, played obbligatos for sev- 
eral of Mrs. Croxton’s numbers. 





FITCHBURG, MAss.—The first concert 
by the students of the music department 
of the high school since Gwilym Miles 
took charge of it, was given in the Audi- 
torium on the evening of June 4, before 
a capacity audience. 





FITCHBURG, Mass —Florence kerson, 
contralto, and Henry T. Clancy, bari- 
tone, were heard recently in recital in 
the auditorium of the Adams High 
School. Elizabeth D. Perry, head of the 
music department in the Fitchburg State 
Normal School, acted as accompanist. 





LEOMINSTER, MAss.—The quartet of 
the First Baptist Church, Mrs. Henry 
E. Rogers, soprano; Mabel Tucker, con- 
tralto; Leon S. Field, tenor, and Arthur 
A. Bailey, bass, assisted by Joseph Sca- 
rano, violinist, and Gustave Ellstrom, 
’cellist, recently gave a recital which was 
largely attended. Etta F. Harrington, 
organist, was accompanist. 











Hugo Kortschak Compares 
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Solo and Ensemble-Playing 





Violinist of Berkshire String Quartet Points Out the Salient 
Difference Between the Two Forms 





Hugo Kortschak, First Violinist of the Berkshire String Quartet, Which Is About to 
Dissolve 


6s] REGRET more than I can express,” 

said Hugo Kortschak, leader of the 
Berkshire String Quartet, to a _ repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA, “‘that the 
quartet is to be discontinued in the fall. 
Mrs. Coolidge is willing to continue, but 
there are reasons why I think it better 
to withdraw. 

“T enjoy ensemble playing more than 
any other kind, and to me it is the most 
interesting side of music, typifying as it 
does, the intellectual side of the art as 
solo-playing does the emotional and sen- 
suous side. It represents constructive 
thought because you cannot take up a 
new quartet and just play if off as you 
would a solo number. It must be studied 
minutely and part by part, each by itself 
and each in its relationship to the en- 
semble so that the effect can be properly 
builded up. Solos, of course, have to be 
gone over with care, but you never have 
to think of anyone else, whether you 
are in time and in tune with them, 
whether the particular phrase you are 
playing at the time should be given 
prominence or made subservient to the 
others. This is the reason why ensemble 
ensnares the brain while solo music 
merely entertains. It is analogous to 
literature, the solo being the entertain- 
ing novel and the ensemble the _ phi- 
losophic work. 

“This does not mean that I put solo- 
playing upon a lower plane than ensem- 
ble-playing. I mean simply that they 
are different and must be approached in 
a different way and in a different spirit. 
Every ensemble player must have solo 
technique, for most quartets contain 
passages of considerable difficulty and of 
course it is unnecessary to say that you 


can’t cover up faulty technique in a 
string-ensemble. 
“Teachers are too apt, I think, to 


measure the progress of pupils by their 
solo ability alone, whereas if all musi- 
cians were taught ensemble playing from 
the very beginning, their musicianship 
would grow immeasurably while their 
technique was growing, since they would 
be compelled to study the philosophic 
side of music while they were mastering 
the technical side. 

“T do believe, though, that ensemble- 
playing tends to impair one’s solo work, 
in fact I do not see how it can be other- 
wise except with a player of exceptional 
genius. This is because the principle of 
the two sorts of playing is fundamentally 
different. A soloist to be a great player 
must possess a very strong individuality 
and be able, into the bargain, to project 
that individuality upon his audience. He 


must be agressive above all things. With 
the ensemble player, the reverse is true. 
If he possess an individuality that is at 
all strong, he must suppress it, hold it 
in check and if necessary, stifle it so as 
to make his playing harmonize with the 
whole. 

“T have as yet no definite plans as to 
what I shall do when I finish my work 
with the Berkshire Quartet, but I am 
pretty sure I shall continue as an en- 
semble player. When you have once got 
the taste for it, the feeling for it, it is 
exceedingly difficult to go back to solo 
work. te me 3 





“Bal Masque,” a bit of dancing by 
Alexander Umansky, was one of the fea- 
tures of the Rivoli music program for 
the week commencing Sunday, June 6. 
The act was staged by Adolf Bohm of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
overture for the week was the second 
and fourth movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Fourth Symphony,” with Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting. 
For good measure Hugo Riesenfeld also 
presented Betty Andersen, soprano, who 
sang old English ballads. Professor Fir- 
min Swinnen played as an organ solo J. 
Hibbon’s “Festival March.’ 





The Rialto’s music program this week 
was more pretentious than usual. The 
overture was the “Prelude and Love- 
Death” from Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde.” Alma Doria, soprano, soloist 
with the orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Lion Vanderheim conducting. The com- 
bination of song and orchestra in this 
bit is unusually effective. Martin Brefel, 
tenor, and Edoardo Albano, baritone, 
sang the duet from Verdi’s “La Forza 
del Destino” in good voice. John Priest 
played the organ solo, “Cortege” by 
Claude Debussy. 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—Walter C. 
Simon, for some time organist of the 
Lyric Theater here, has been appointed 
musical director of the Brandon-Brad- 
bury Theater Company, of New York. 





VIcTORIA, B. C.—A recital was given 
in the Empress Hotel ball room, May 27, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Douglass, lyric so- 
prano, assisted by Mrs. Gladys Bezeau 
Phillips, pianist, who came over from 
Vancouver, B. C., at the request of the 
Victoria Ladies’ Musical Club. 





NEw YorK.—Mary L. Caldwell gave 
her annual pupils’ piano recital at her 
studio Saturday afternoon. Twenty- 
four pupils took part in the program. 
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Enochs to Introduce Gifted English 
Composers Through Their Branch Here 





A. V. Broadhurst Tells of American Plans of Old London Publishing 
Firm—Names Old and New Which Figure in House’s Catalog 





VISITOR to the executive offices of 

MUSICAL AMERICA in New York one 
day last week was A. V. Broadhurst, of 
the noted English music publishing 
house, Enoch & Sons, London. Mr. 
Broadhurst arrived in America on May 
15, his mission being the opening of a 
New York branch for his firm and the 
adjusting of the Canadian interests of 
the Enoch house as well. Mr. Broad- 
hurst has been associated with the 
Enochs for more than twenty-five years 
and has studied the business carefully 
from the angle of musician and public. 


Firm in his belief that there is a place 
in America for the publications of his 
firm he has established the New York 
branch at East 34th Street, and placed in 
charge of it John Hanna, for thirty 
years in the Enoch business and re- 
cently at the head of the Anglo-Canadian 
Music Company in Toronto. In _ the 
short time he has been here Mr. Broad- 
hurst has accomplished little short of a 
coup, in having arranged matters so that 
the Anglo-Canadian Music Company will 
in future carry only the complete catalog 
of Enoch & Sons, instead of the catalogs 
of many music publishers in the past. 
It has, to be sure, been representing 
Enoch for Canada, but it will now have 
no other complete catalog in_ stcck. 
Arthur Downing, formerly its second 
manager, will succeed Mr. Hanna as 
manager of the Anglo-Canadian Music 
Company. 

“The firm of Enoch,” said Mr. Broad- 
hurst to a MusicAL AMERICA man, “is 
fifty years old in Paris and London and 
has done a great work in those years. 
We are the exclusive publishers of 
Chaminade’s piano works—some of them 
have of course been reprinted in America 
—and I know of no piano composer 
whose music has sold more copies than 
this gifted Frenchwoman. For salon 
and teaching purposes her music is in- 
valuable, as you know. In opera we have 
published among other works in recent 
years Raoul Laparra’s ‘Habanera’ and 
Albert Wolff’s ‘The Blue Bird’ which you 
had at the Metropolitan this last winter 
and which, I am informed, had a great 
success this spring at the Monnaie in 
Brussels. 

Create New Interest in Chaminade 

“Landon Ronald’s music we publish 


exclusively, with the exception of a few 
early works. And he has done some re- 


markable songs which are not yet known 
in America as well as they deserve to be. 
The Chaminade things will be sent over 
the country now and new interest in her 
I have two composers 


will be awakened. 





OTTOKAR BARTIK, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
The Piano is a Chickering 


of songs in Easthope Martin and May H. 
Brahe, whose music has been received 
with the greatest favor in England. -To 
cite just one song of each of these com- 
posers I must mention Mr. Martin’s 
‘Absence,’ which is a great favorite in 
my country and Miss Brahe’s ‘I Passed 
by Your Window’ which I note your 
American contralto Mary Jordan in- 
troduced at her last Aeolian Hall recital, 
with fine results. I am convinced that 
there is a place here for the song of a 
popular nature that is at the same time 
an artistic song. That is why we have 
opened our New York branch, knowing 
that the American music-loving public 
is interested in meritorious productions. 

“Then we have the ‘Enoch Song- 
Albums,’ a_ splendid series and _ the 
‘Enoch Art-Song Series’ which we shall 
introduce here. Julius Harrison, the 
young English conductor, of whom you 
have doubtless heard is one of our com- 
posers and another is Arthur Meale. Mr. 
Harrison’s ‘Worcestershire’ Suite for the 
piano has attracted much attention and 


* will be placed on the market here short- 


ly. By the way I have engaged Mr. 
Harrison to conduct the orchestra at the 
‘Enoch Saturday Afternoon Concerts’ in 
London, where our songs are heard sung 
by noted artists. A new piano composer 
we have in John R. Heath, who lives in 
North Wales, a very able man and one 
seriously to be reckoned with. If I may 
come back for a moment to Easthope 
Martin I would like to tell you about the 
artistic association we have effected be- 
tween this composer and Helen Taylor, a 
charming lyrist, a descendant of Jane 
Taylor, an Eighteenth Century poet. 
Miss Taylor and Mr. Martin are some- 
thing of a Gilbert and Sullivan combina- 
tion, if that be possible in the song field. 
They meet and discuss things and work 
together, producing many cycles of songs 
for solo voice and also cycles for quar- 
tet of mixed voices. A very happy com- 
bination, from which excellent works are 
coming right along. Miss Taylor is un- 
der contract with Enoch.” 

Mr. Broadhurst has visited America 
before and is familiar with our concert 
programs. He is now anxious to have 
the American concert singer become con- 
versant with his catalog, in which he is 
confident there is much material for re- 
cital artists to choose from. He sails 
for his home in England on July 3, by 
which time he will have set things in the 
New York branch in working order, re- 
turning to continue his activity with the 
Enoch house in the British — 


Quartet Gives Concert Aboard Yacht 


Caryl Bensel, New York soprano, was 
heard on May 30 at the annual service 





ARRIVING IN AMERICA IN 


THE WORLD’S FOREMOST VIOLINIST 


KUBELIK 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR ENTIRE SEASON 


of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club at Oyster Bay Harbor, L. I., aboard 
the yacht Emeraid, following her sing- 
ing the day before for E. C. Benedict at 
Greenwich, Conn. The service aboard 
the yacht was given at 11 A. M. by Mme. 
Bensel, soprano; Jessie Pamplin, con- 
tralto; Joseph Bensel, tenor, and Frank 
S. Hastings, bass. The quartet sang the 
same evening for Mr. Benedict, present- 
ing a program of interesting old glees. 





The Musical Club of Wellsville, N. Y., 
Clarence F. Read, president, which re- 
cently presented Lambert Murphy in re- 
cital, is planning an extensive course 
for next season, and has already engaged 
Mabel Garrison, Reinald Werrenrath and 
the Chamber Music Society of New York. 
The club also intends to produce an ora- 
torio with a local chorus. 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—At a special 
musical service at the First Baptist 
Church’ recently, Edward McCrum, 
tenor-soloist of New York, was heard in 


A charming waltz by the well-known Norwegian composer, 
CHRISTIAN SINDING 

Op. 59, No. 3 

12th EDITION 


=; 
company with Regina Dufft, so, 
Mrs. Neil Fravel, contralto, and J, 
Chequer, baritone. 





Alexander Russell to Summer in | 
With Charles Courboin 


Alexander Russell, concert dire; 
the Wanamaker Stores in New Yo) 
Philadelphia, will sail on June |: 
Europe. He will be joined by Char! 
Courboin, the famous Belgian org 
about July 1. Mr. Courboin wil] 
Mr. Russell in his researches in th 
of organ and organ music. 





LANCASTER, PA.—The seventh 
series of pupils’ recitals was giv 
cently in the studio of Prof. C. N 
Hose. The participants, all of th 
mentary grade, were Marion | 
Bricker, Romaine Janet Witmer, | 
Kathryn Miller, Ruth M. Stokes, )j,, 
Emily Wade, Richard Eugene Ma):;;, 
Alice Martha Gable and Lena |. 
Dorothy Stegeman and Kathryn p 
Grube were the guest soloists. 
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Played with great success in the Concert Hall in London and Copenhagen 


SELIM PALMGREN 
Op. 35, No, 4 


HUMOROUS DANCE IL. 


Allegro con spirito. (sehr lebhaft.) 
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Alfred Mirovitch Devised Own System 
of Musical Notation at Age of Eleven 





2ussian Pianist, Who Will Tour U. S. Next Season, Had to Struggle 
Against Parental Objections to Artistic Career—Has Played 
Much in Far East—A Pupil of Essipoff—Honored 
in Copenhagen 








LFRED MIROVITCH, the Russian 
pianist, who will tour the United 
States next season under the manage- 
ment of the Hurok Musical Bureau, had 


the experience of many ar- 
tists, of belonging to a mu- 
sical family who did not 
smile upon his ambition to 
hecome a professional. His 
father, a successful business 
man in Petrograd, had a 
fine voice and was interested 
in music, but nevertheless, 
insisted upon his son’s study- 
ing law. 

“T was allowed, however,” 
said Mr. Mirovitch, to a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, “to have music les- 
sons from the time I was 
nine years old, and when I 
was eleven, I invented a sys- 
tem of notation for myself. 
I had excellent teachers but 
little time for practice as I 
was kept at school and hard 
at work there for ten years. 
They did, however, publish 
one cr two of my early com- 
positions. 

“When I was nineteen, I 
decided to try my luck at 
the Conservatory and I got 
an appointment to play for 
Annette Essipoff, who, as 
you know, besides being a 
great pianist, was a great 
teacher. As far as I know, 
I am the only pupil of hers 
before the public. To my 
great delight, she accepted 
me as a pupil and I re- 
mained with her for seven 
years, graduating in 1909, taking the 
gold medal for piano and the Rubinstein 
prize. 

“T had played at concerts and with 
orchestras during my student years and 
even made tours, but as soon as I grad- 
uated, I retired entirely from public 
life and worked up a répertoire. At 
the end of that year, I made my début 
in Berlin and toured in Germany, 
Scandinavia and Russia. I was the only 
piano soloist at the Liszt Festival at 
Helsingfors in 1912. At Copenhagen in 
January, 1914, I played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, and when I had completed it, 
the orchestra stood up and gave me a 
‘touche’ which is a blare of all the in- 
struments at once. This, I believe, is 
a very unusual honor. 

“T had a great many bookings for the 


season of 1914-1915, but the war, of 
course put an end to all these. I was in 
Siberia at the time of the declaration 
of war, touring with the violinist Pias- 
tro. We went into China and gave many 





Alfred Mirovitch, Russian Pianist 
concerts there, then to Japan, the Philip- 


pines, Siam and Java. We made three 
tours in Java, giving over seventy con- 
certs, twelve of which were with an or- 
chestra that traveled with us. 

“In Shanghai in 1916, we gave a series 
of historical concerts, one of which I 
gave by myself, a program devoted en- 
tirely to Chopin. After this I rested for 
six months in Japan and did not play in 
public at all before coming to America. 
I had to await a month in British Co- 
lumbia before I could get a passport and 
while there I gave several concerts. 

“During the coming winter I expect to 
play pretty much all over the United 


States and I may shuttle back and forth. 


to Europe for a few concerts. My first 
appearance will be with the Detroit Sym- 
phony under Gabrilowitsch. J. A. H. 





INDIANAPOLITANS FLOCK 
TO HEAR SCOTTI FORCES 





Three-Day Engagement a Huge Success 
—Orville Harrold Has Ovation 
in Native State 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 
three-day engagement of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company on May 27, 28 
and 29 brought the season of the Ona 
B. Talbot Fine Arts Association to a 
satisfactory close. The operas included 


“La Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “L’Oracolo,” 
“Lucia” and “Trovatore.” Most auspi- 
cious was the opening night, when 


“Bohéme,” with our own Orville Har-’ 


rold, in the réle of Rodolfo, made the 
evening an event which was little short 
of a musical sensation and one not to be 


2.—The 


forgotten by the audience that almost 
completely filled the Murat Theater. As 
given by the splendid company selected 
by Mr. Scotti, the beauties of this opera 
were a keen delight, and while every 
role was handled by an artist, it was 
obvious that for Orville Harrold it was 
a case of “veni, vidi, vici.” Mr. Harrold 
had not been heard here in several years 
and he had on this occasion a glorious 
opportunity of proving himself the great 
artist, as he was heralded. 

Helping to make the opera a triumph 
were Florence Easton, who won much 
admiration for her singing the role of 
Mimi; Marie Sundelius, charming as 
Musetta; Mario Laurenti as Schaunard; 
Paola Ananian as Benoit; Giordano 
Paltrinieri as Parpignol, and Giovanni 
Martino as Colline. The opera was con- 
ducted by Carlo Peroni who shared 
honors with the artists of the evening. 

Puccini’s “Tosca” gave Mme. Easton, 
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Mario Chamlee and Antonio Scotti un- 
usual chances to display both vocal and 
histrionic ability, winning for themselves 
much applause and repeated curtain calls. 
Also in the cast were Mary Kent, Paolo 
Ananian, Louis D’Angelo, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Mario Laurenti and Charles 
Osborn. Carlo Peroni acted as conduc- 
tor. For the Saturday matinée a double 
bill was given, “L’Oracolo” and “Lucia.” 
In the former, the réle of Chim-Fang, 
the opium den keeper, received a wonder- 
ful portrayal by Mr. Scotti. As Ah- 
Yoe, Marie Sundelius sang her part with 
exquisite taste, as did the tenor, Mario 
Chamlee, as Win-San-Luy.” Mary Kent, 
Charles Galagher, Louis D’Angelo and 
Giordano Paltrinieri in remaining réles 
supported most satisfactorily. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. 

Contrasting with the music-drama 
“L’Oracolo,’ the offering of Donizetti’s 
“Lucia” seemed both restful and enjoy- 
able. The Lucia of Evelyn Scotney was 
nicely done; Harrold enchanted his 
hearers again in his singing the part of 
Edgardo. The orchestra again played 
well under Peroni’s baton. With “T'ro- 
vatore”’ the opera festival was brought 
to a close. In the cast were Francesca 
Peralto as Leonora, Jeanne Gordon as 
Azucena, Morgan Kingston as Manrico, 
Greek Evans as Count di Luna. The 
other réles were sung by Mary Kent, 
Paltrinieri and Martino. es ms 





Granberry Piano School Awards Sheep- 
skins 


Commencement exercises were held by 
the Granberry Piano School, George Fol- 
som Granberry, director, in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
June 3. The class of 1920 receiving a 
teacher’s certificate included Gretchen 
Boerum, Brooklyn; Emma G. Edwards, 
Asbury Park, N. J.; Dorothy Longman, 
New York; Agnes Lynch, Yonkers, N. 
Y., and Marriot Strickland, Memphis, 
Tenn. The program included works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert - Heller, 
Chopin, Handel and Selsenheimer. An 
address was made by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Sumner Stone which was followed by 
the presentation of certificates by the 


director and a faculty reception for grad- 


uates. 





Conducts Choral 
Honor of Pastor 


Pangrac Societ in 
i 


A musicale was given by the Choral 
Society of the First Church of Divine 
Science, Francis A. Pangrac, musical di- 
rector, in honor of Rev. W. John Murray 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 
4. The-ensemble numbers artistically 
sung by the choral forces included works 
by Sir Henry Bishop. The soloists were 
Anna Fuka Pangrac, mezzo-soprano, and 
pianist, and Ludmila Vojackova Wetche, 
pianist. Mme. Pangrac sang effectively 
Smetana’s “Bohemian Lullaby” and 
Bishop’s “Love Has Eyes,” closing the 
program with piano duets of Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Dances” in which Mme. 
Wetche joined in their splendid inter- 
pretation. Mme. Wetche also provided 
sterling accompaniments. 





Loraine Wyman Soloist in Ottawa Folk- 
Lore Concert 


OTTAWA, CAN., June 3.—Loraine Wy- 
man, soprano, was soloist recently at an 
evening of folk-songs and folk-dances 
given by Marius Barbeau, who has for 
many years been making researches in 
Canadian folk-lore. Others who con- 
tributed to the program were V. F. de 
Repentiny and Philéas Bédard, vocal- 
ists; Edouard Giroux, violinist, and 
Isaie and Honore Leroux, aged 84 and 86, 
respectively, dancers. Ruth Emerson 
acted as accompanist and also offered as 
solo numbers folk-songs arranged for 
piano by Amédée Tremblay and Alfred 
Laliberté. ye A 





Rudolph Polk to Use New Violin 
Rudolph Polk will play his new Guar- 


‘narius violin for the first time in public 


at his Detroit concert on Dec. 1, when he 
will appear in joint recital with Marcella 
Craft. 





PoRTLAND, ORE.—Charles Swensen 
presented Agnes Anderson, soprano, 1n 
recital recently, assisted by Edith Alm- 
uist, a piano student of Julia Helene 
wenson. Students of Emil Enna, pian- 
ist, and Charles South, violinist, gave a 
joint recital at St. Helen’s High School. 
The following students took part: Elsie 
Morley, Willa Bushong, Morris Hoven, 
Marjorie Gilby, Laura Farr, Agnes Hat- 
ton, Evelyn Peterson, Fay Morrell, 
Theodora Tarbell, Beldon Lidyard, Mar- 
ion Cox, Jennie Belle Linck and Helen 
Russell. 


ST. LOUIS CLUB 
SPONSORS CONCERT 


Association’s First Official Act 
Is Presentation of Memorial 
Program in Park 
St. Louis, June 5.—The first official 
act of the Civic Music Association of 
this city was the sponsorship of a 
monster concert in commemoration of 
Memorial Day, last Sunday, in the 
Municipal Theater in Forest Park. It 
was typical of the aims of this body, 
as the participants came from various 
groups representing most of the musical 
interests of the city. After an elaborate 
ceremony with the raising of the colors, 
which was preceded by the taking of 
seats by the veterans of the various 
wars, the colors and standards of the 
various St. Louis units that served in 
the world war and others were brought 
on the stage amid great applause. Then 
the concert opened with the singing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” followed 
by Kremser’s “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” 
sung by the Apollo Club, which made its 
only other public appearance in the 
many years of its existence, during the 
fourth liberty loan. Luigi Torti, tenor, 
then sang “The Supreme Adventure,” 
by Ward-Stephens. Mrs. Karl Kimmel, 
soprano of note, then gave the same com- 
poser’s “Christ in Flanders,” which re- 
ceived a great reception. Raymond 
Koch, baritone, and Mrs. Kimmel, with 
the entire Pageant Choral Club, under 
Frederick Fischer, gave Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come.” After this the 
club sang that old air, “The Vacant 
Chair.” John Blair Edwards followed 
this with a patriotic address, and then 
Olga Hambeuchen, one of the most tal- 
ented mezzo-sopranos in this section of 
the country, gave “There Is No Death,” 
by O’Hara. It was stirringly done. 
Raymond Koch sang “The Trumpeter” 
and the Concordia Seminary Students 
Chorus sang “The Call to Freedom,” 
with Alice Widney Conant, soprano, as 
soloist. The Morning Choral Club then 
lead community singing, and finally 
“Taps,” with the Pasternack arrange- 
ment was sung by Miss Hambuechen, 
followed by “America,” with the audi- 
ence standing and singing. It was 
a glorious afternoon and the audience 
of 5000 would no doubt have been twice 
as large if there had not been a violent 
rainstorm about an hour previous to 
the time set. Noel Poepping’s Band was 
the accompanying vehicle for soloists 
and choruses, and they played several 

numbers with excellent spirit. 

Elizabeth Cueny has made her first 
announcement for next season with her 
People’s Course, which will take place 
again at the Odéon. It will include a 
wonderful array of talent, and the very 
names indicate great enthusiasm over 
the concerts. The list contains the Little 
Symphony, with Lucy Gates and David 
Bispham; Mischa  Levitzki, pianist; 
Raoul Vidas, violinist, and Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and 
Harold Bauer, in a joint recital; Julia 
Claussen and, finally, the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, making its bow here. 
She will also have her matinée course in 
the Statler Hotel ball room and the 
various independent concerts both at the 
Odéon and Coliseum. H. W. C. 





Shattuck to Open Tour as Soloist With 
Minneapolis Symphony 

Arthur Shattuck, the American pian- 

ist, will open his next American tour 


when he appears as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
early in December. 





Standing out as unique in a Broad- 
way show house is the musical offering 
by the New School of Opera and En- 


semble at the Criterion Theater this next 
week, entitled “Through the Ages.” 
First there is a stage setting with prac- 
tically nothing but black and light. Then 
there is a chorus that can sing and cos- 
tumes that tell a story. Third is Eman- 
uel List, whose basso profundo has never 
been heard to greater advantage than in 
“Eli, Eli,’ the mournful, plaintive, but 
courage-giving Jewish melody that has 
been sung around the world. The effect 
is striking. The overture remains the 
same. Victor Wagner conducts’. the 
Criterion orchestra behind the stage in 
a worthy rendition of Dvorak’s melody. 
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Symphony Club Winds Up Its 
Season—Other Quaker 
City Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, June 5.—The Sym- 
phony Club gave what will be the final 
Sunday evening program of the season 
in the Forrest Theater as its twe:fth 
public concert. This is the organization 
for the diffusion of better music among 
the masses and the development of talent 
among young people who otherwise 
would have no opportunity for a musical 
education. It was founded some years 
ago by Edwin A. Fleisher, who is still 
its philanthropic mainstay. Mr. Fleisher 
has provided a fine club house, a really 
admirable and comprehensive library of 
music, and other equipment. He him- 
self plays viola in the orchestra, which 
is made up mainly of the student mem- 
bers of the club. 

The director of the club and the con- 
ductor of the orchestras is William F. 
Happich, the violinist, who is doing most 
fruitful work in connection with the 
Symphony Club. Both of the major or- 
ganizations were heard in the concert, 
the “Symphony Club Full Orchestra” 
and the “Symphony Club String Orches- 
tra,” and this year the program was 
much more ambitious than usual. Mr. 
Happich has trained his boys and girls 
to a fine command of ensemble values, 
and in interpretative coloring. His pro- 
gram showed an attractive departure 
from the conventional yet never strained 
at efforts beyond the caliber of the play- 
ers. The full orchestra gave Dvorak’s 
“Carneval” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
symphonic poem, “Fatum,” and Delibes’s 
ballet suite, “Sylvia.” The string or- 
chestra was heard in Jensen’s C Major 
Sinfonietta and a couple of Grieg tran- 
scriptions. Of special interest in the 
matter of individual talent was the show- 
ing made by Meyer Epstein, violinist, 
who gave the Sarasate “Gipsy Airs,” 
and the horn solos of Edward Bolly, 
which included Hartman’s “A Negro 
Croon” and Saint-Saéns’s “Romance.” 
The accompaniments to these were well 
played under Mr. Happich’s baton. Both 
of the soloists have been developed by 
the Symphony Club. 

Boy choir singing of excellent quality 
was heard in Witherspoon Hall at the 
concert of the Philadelphia Boys’ Con- 
cert Choir, under direction of D. Arthur 
Rombold. Mr. Rombold obtains very 
notable effects from his forces. The 
attack was very precise, and thanks to 
the well-chosen program, there was not 
the usual monotony of treble programs. 
The soloists were Harry Rhein, soprano, 
and Louis Schroeder, contralto. Assist- 
ing artists who helped to add variety to 
the ensembles were Richard Townsend, 


flutist, and William Ottey, violinist. The 
accompanists were Ada Moffett and 
Thomas Patton. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury” 
was the delightful offering of the spring 
season of the Theodore Presser Choral 
Society. So popular was the work that 
two performances had to be given. The 
Children’s Country Week Association 
will benefit by the large proceeds. The 
cast included Gwendolyn Morgan, so- 
prano; Albert Ockenlander, tenor; Al- 
fred Clymer, tenor; Harry Doherty, 
basso, and Charles Wyatt and F. Philips, 
baritones. 

The Stetson Chorus was heard in an- 
nual concert for the benefit of the Stet- 
son Hospital, according to custom. Adam 
Geibel, director, had his forces in fine 
form, and they sang, among other things, 
the “So‘diers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” 
the Kipling-DeKoven “Recessional” and 
Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory.” 

Soloists were Emily Stokes Hagar, 
Horace Hood, Clarence Kohlmann and 
Cecilia Bonawitz. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the direc- 
tion of N. Lindsay Norden, was heard in 
a concert of its best numbers at Bryn 
Mawr, in aid of the endowment fund 
drive. 

“In Gipsyland,” a novel and attractive 
concert, was given in the ball room of 
the Bellevue-Stratford by the Orpheus 
Quartet, consisting of Edna Harwood 
Baugher, soprano; Loretta Strehl, con- 
tralto; Philip Warren Cooke, tenor, and 
Donald Redding, baritone. 

The last concert of the year by Charles 
Courboin was given Thursday evening 
on the Wanamaker grand organ. Mr. 
Courboin is sailing soon for Europe, and 
the concerts projected for June and July 
have had to be canceled. This was the 
twenty-seventh program of the series of 
weekly recitals inaugurated last fall by 
the Belgian virtuoso. He gave a pro- 
gram by Philadelphia composers, includ- 
ing Philip Goepp, Henry Fry, Russell 
King Miller, Stanley Addicks, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, Edward Hardy, Rollo 
Maitland and Stanley Reiff. 

The Philharmonic Society of Philadel- 
phia, which has sponsored the series of 
Sunday evening symphony programs, 
wound up its social side by a concert 
and dance at the Bellevue, in order to 
clear up the year’s financial slate from 
the wonted deficit. This has been the 
most successful season since the organi- 
zation of the society, which is doing 
so much to popularize symphonic music 
in Philadelphia. 

The Matinee Musical Club had another 
of its “open house” days at the Philo- 
musia club house. Mrs. Henry Gordon 
Thunder was chairman of the commit- 
tee. The club has sent a check for $1,000 
to Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
to devote to extension work in Pennsyl- 
vania. W. R. M. 





Humiston Conducts Orchestra During 
New York Pageant 


William H. Humiston, the assistant 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, recently conducted the 
Kip’s Bay Pageant at the Lexington 
Opera House. Most of the orchestra of 
forty men was composed of Philharmonic 
musicians. Mr. Humiston conducted with 
skill and musicianship the Overture to 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” the first 
movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, MacDowell’s “Indian Lodge,” 
the “Dance of the Dryads,” the forge 
music from Wagner’s “Siegfried” and 
music from “Meistersinger” March and 
others works; also the accompaniments 
for the soloists and _ interpretative 
dancers. The MacDowell compositions 
were orchestrated by Mr. Humiston. 
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Carolyn Alchin Honored 


Carolyn A. Alchin, the theory teacher, 
has completed her course of lectures at 
Portland, Ore., where she has been teach- 
ing in recent months. Her students pre- 
sented her, with a gold watch at the con- 
clusion of the term as a mark of the es- 
teem in which they hold her. A number 
of Miss Alchin’s Portland students will 
go with her to Seattle for the summer 
where she will hold her classes at the 
University of Washington. Next year 
or Alchin plans to come to New York 

ity. 





Concert of Works by A. Walter Kramer 
at New Wilmington, Pa. 

NEw WILMINGTON, Pa., June 1.—A 

program devoted entirely to composi- 


tions by A. Walter Kramer was given 
on the afternoon of May 5, in West- 


minster College Chapel by students of 
the Westminster College of Music, of 
which Per Nielsen is director. The pro- 
gram was made up solely of instru- 
mental works, presented admirably by 
Helen Hazen Harbison, Lois Reed Mc- 
Clure and M. Glee Perkins, pianists, and 
Marian Dannheiser and Herbert Weide, 
violinists. Among the piano composi- 
tions heard were “A Fragment: When 
the Sun’s Gone Down,” Valse Triste, 
Three Preludes, Op. 33, Rhapsody, Ro- 
mance in A Flat Major and “Menuetto 
in Modo Antico,” while the violin works 
were “In Elizabethan Days,” “Interméde 
Arabe,” Elegy in G Minor and Danse 
Espagnole. 





Martha Atwood on Pacific Coast Tour 
Features Vanderpool Song 


Martha Atwood, the New York so- 
prano, has recently made a concert tour 
to the Pacific coast, winning new suc- 
cesses and scoring in a program, which 
included many American songs. Among 
these were Vanderpool’s “The Heart 
Call,” which she sang at every concert 
and which proved one of the most liked 
songs of her list. The song is dedicated 
to Miss Atwood by the composer. 





Pennsylvania Churches Combine in Mu- 
sical Service 


LANCASTER, PA., June 3.—A musical 
festival in which the vested choirs of St. 
James’s Episcopal Church of Lancaster 
and St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church of 
Harrisburg combined, was given recent- 
ly in St. James’s Church, Lancaster. The 
combined choirs numbering seventy-four 
voices, offered numbers by Gaul, Baker, 
Homberg and Stainer. Organ numbers 
were played by Alfred Kuschwa, choir- 


master at St. Stephen’s Church, Harris- 
burg, and Geo. B. Rodgers, choirmaster 
at St. James’s, Lancaster. The rector, 
Rev. Clifford Twombly conducted the 
services and Master Walter Sickles was 
soprano soloist. 





W. Franke Harling With Mrs. Fiske 


W. Franke Harling, New York com- 
poser, is now on tour as musical director 
with Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the 
noted actress. During the present win- 
ter Mr. Harling was married in Chi- 
cago to Lu Garda Mayer of New York. 
Miss Mayer is a soprano, who has al- 
ready begun her professional career. She 
is now traveling with her husband. Last 
season she sang at the Greenwich Village 
Theater in the production of “Shakun- 
tala,” singing the incidental vocal music 
off stage, which Mr. Harling composed 
for the play. He was at that time musi- 
cal director of the Greenwich Village 
Theater. 





Missouri Club Gives Final Concert 


St. Louis, Mo., May 30.—The Chamin- 
ade Club of Webster Groves, Leo Miller, 
conductor, recently gave its final concert 
of the season at the Armory. The club 


offered a large number of compositions. 


but the two which aroused the most en- 
thusiasm were written especially for the 
club by Dorothy Gaynor-Blake, “Hurry 
Little Wave,” a sextet and “A Mother 
Song.” Mrs. Blake is the accompanist 
of the club and the daughter of Jessie L. 
Gaynor, already famous as a_ song 
writer. The soloist was Frank Spahn, 
baritone, of St. Louis, who pleased im- 
mensely in the Recitative and Aria from 
“Hérodiade” and miscellaneous groups 
of songs, finally giving in Stevenson’s 
“Serenade” with the club. H. W. C. 





Levitzki’s Date Book Almost Filled for 
Next Season 


Daniel Mayer announces that he has 
already booked Mischa Levitzki for 
sixty-six performances next season, 
forty-one in America and twenty-five in 
Australia. In view of the fact that his 
season will continue into the summer on 
account of his Australian tour which be- 
gins in June, Mr. Levitzki is limiting his 
American season to sixty appearances 
and will not play again in public before 
Nov. 1 next. 





Local Musicians in Concert in Easton, Pa. 


EASTON, Pa., June 5.—Estelle M. 
Hughes, soprano, winner of the Stoko- 
wski, medal; Rome Fenton, tenor; J. 
Ellsworth Sliker, bass, and Earl D. Lo- 
ros, pianist, all of Easton, gave a con- 
cert recently at the Orpheum Theater. 
The singers offered operatic arias and 
song groups and Mr. Laros, besides solos, 
was heard in Duo-Art att a 





Alexander Oumansky and May Kitch- 
en in a dance fantasy set to “Caprice 
Viennois” by Fritz Kreisler furnished 
the brightest little bit in the music pro- 
gram at the Rivoli. Mr. Oumansky pre- 
pared the dance. A duet, “Happy Days,” 
by Anton Strelezki, was sung with real 
charm by Betty Andersen, soprano, and 
Helen McGee, soprano. The overture, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau 
conducting, was Peter Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, second and fourth 
movements, Professor Firmin Swinnen 
played the organ solo, Festival March, 
by J. Hibbon. 





Hugo Riesenfeld is offering moze 
music in his summer shows than he did 
in the winter. The program at the 
Rialto Theater for the week commencing 
Sunday, June 6, gave the orchestral and 
vocal selections more time out of the bill 
than any program in a long while. The 
overture by the orchestra, Mr. Riesen- 
feld and Lion Vanderheim conducting, 
was the Prelude and Love Death from 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” with Miss 
Alma Doria, soprano, as the assisting 
soloist. The duet from Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino” was the second offer- 
ing. The orchestra came in for a second 
selection when it played “In the Bird 
Store.” John Priest was the soloist at 
the organ and played “Cortege” by 
Claude Debussy. 





Ruth Kemper, the gifted young Amer- 
ican violinist, has been engaged to ap- 
pear as one of the artists at the Lockport 
Festival in September. Miss Kemper 
will play the Sonata in G Minor by 
Henry Holden Huss with J. Warren Erb, 
pianist. 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
YOUNGEST FORCES 


Under Schuyten, Orchest 
and Oratorio Bodies Give 
Initial Concert 


(Correspondence MUSICAL AMERICA. ) 

NEW ORLEANS, May 31.—The unce: 
ing efforts of Ernest E. Schuyten to p; 
mote music in New Orleans have caus 
the establishment of the New Orlea 
Conservatory Symphony Concert an) 
Oratorio Association. The _ orchest), 
numbers fifty-two pieces, and the chorus. 
under the direction of Ernest Schuyte), 
125. The initial concert of these new o»- 
ganizations took place at the Athenaeum, 
May 17, opening with the “Peer Gyn:” 
Suite No. 2, Op. 55, for orchestra, fo!- 
lowed by Schumann’s Piano Concerts, jn 
which number Mme. Eugenie Wehrman) 


rr 


Schaffner was the briltiant soloist. The 
program closed with a cantata for mix 
voices, “Peace,” the setting of a poem 
by Leon Tricot having been musical|y 
accomplished by Mr. Schuyten. This 
composer has presented other worthy 
ensemble works, but this seems to have 
been written with surer as well as ma- 
turer talent, and consequently leaves a 
finer impression. Mrs. Virginia Schmidt, 
Mrs. Mimi Maitre, Marietta Alfonso and 
Florence Engler, supplied the solos, 
which contrasted or blended with the 
splendid fugue and noble climax of the 
orchestral composition. 

Two oratorios annually are the am- 
bitions and raisons d’etre of the Ora- 
torio Club, in connection with orchestra! 


concerts, and New Orleans singers are 
expected to augment the membership 
numerously. There are no dues and 
there will be no soloists engaged outside 
of the personnel of the members. Its 
crowded first concert augurs well for 
its popularity. Developments of the ut- 
most significance in the artistic life of 
the community are expected through this 
medium. It is the ambition of the Con- 
servatory to bring the active member- 
ship up to 500. Mr. Schuyten was, as 
usual, a masterly conductor. 
Educational phonographs are being 
heard daily in many of the public schools 
of New Orleans, through the initiative of 
Mary Conway, music supervisor. 
“Through the installation of phono- 
graphs and the organization of orches- 
tras in the schools, we hope to train the 
children to appreciate the classics,” said 
Miss Conway, recently. ‘We combine 
the music with moving picture films and 
thereby make pleasant a daily half-hour 
when the school gathers for recreation, 
which is thus converted into instruction.” 
Thus, when the music contest set for May 
26 was held every school entered a team 
of from ten to twenty-five students, who 
listened to twenty musical works pre- 
sented by a group of the best artists in 
New Orleans, and wrote the names of 
the works and their composers on their 
pads. Approximately 100 contest papers 
were letter perfect. The judges were 
Chevalier Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, Mary 
Scott, Mrs. Helen Pitkin Schertz, Walter 
Goldstein, Parvin Titus and Harry B. 
Loeb. The first prize, a school Victro‘a 
and records, donated by the Philip Wer 
lein House, was won by the Washington 
School, with an average of 98 per cent. 
The Grunewald, Dugan Columbia Graph- 
ophone Co., Collins and D. H. Holmes 
stores, donated the prizes, presentation 
of which will be a feature of the gradua- 
tion exercises of the winning schools on 
June 11. Following the contest the 
quartet from the Sophie B. Wright High 
School sang, and the crchestra from the 
Peters, Beauregard and McDonough 
schools played. The initiative and en- 
thusiasm of Miss Conway is largely re- 
sponsib!e for the development of musica! 
interest in our publie school system. 
Corinne Mayer presented Sarah Isaacs 
in recital, May 31, when a surprise was 
sprung upon a large and cultured audi- 
ence, for the ycung girl has grown up 
identified with dramatic expression and 
singing, but her virtuosity as a pianist 
was not dreamed of. She showed gor- 
geous tonal color in Beethoven, Mosz- 
kowski, MacDowell, Sibelius and Chopin 
numbers of the greatest technical diffi- 
culty. The Mendelssohn Concerto in G 
Minor (first movement) concluded the 
recital, Virginia Walker adequately sup- 
plying the second piano a. 
P. S. 
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Optimism of Czecho-Slovak M USIC Would — 


Delight America Now, Believes Pangrac 


Tenor-Baritone and Wife, Exponents of Native Music, Tell of Their Compatriots’ Work— 
Novak as the First Musical Tragedian—Some Recent Czecho-Slovak Creations 











NLY recently, for the first time since 

the war, was America permitted a 
glimpse into the musical progress of 
war-stricken Czecho-Slovakia. The ex- 
clusive letter sent to MUSICAL AMERICA 
‘rom Bruenn, shows that southeastern 
Europe during the war has not lan- 
guished for want of music, but that her 
artistic traffic has been healthy and, 





Anna Fuka-Pangrac, Soprano, Organist, 
Pianist and Composer 


withal, strong, and she has fed well up- 
on the musical creations of her native 
sons. 

It was with this statement in mind 
that the writer sought out those two 
splendid authorities on their native art, 
Francis Pangrac, tenor-baritone, and 


Anna Fuka-Pangrac, soprano, pianist 
and organist of renown, probably the 
greatest champions of Czecho-Slovak art 
in this country. National champions 
have sprung up apace during the war— 
France, Russia, Italy, England, all have 
had their spokesman. It has remained 
for Mr. and Mrs. Pangrac to foster 
with devotion, and inspiration, the work 
of their countrymen, not only in music 
but in the other manual arts. 

“How have the Czecho-flovaks been 
able to discover their self-sufficiency 
during the war?” repeated Mr. Pangrac. 
“Mostly because they have always had a 
fertile musical life of their own, and 
have always encouraged and cherished 
their native composers. Besides this, 
they have always been a people that 
have poured out their hearts in melody, 
a characteristic which may be traceable 
to their extreme optimism.” 

“Yes, if we were to pick out one trait 
which would especially describe the mu- 
sic,” joined in Mme. Pangrac, “I think it 
would be its cheerfulness, its optimism. 
The music reflects the nation; a constant 


faith has always been the possession of 
the people, an unconscious ‘New 
Thoughtism,’ one might say, always 
helped them. They knew—they were cer- 
tain—they would get their freedom and 
they did. And so in their art is ap- 
parent that contentment, that feeling of 
simple yet unassailable belief.” 

Novak, First Pessimist 

“Tt was only with Novak,” suggested 
her busband, “that darkness and a trace 
of blood entered the music. Before him, 
no opera ever ended unhappily; music 
sought for melody and light, but he gave 
it its first sombre tints. His ‘Night at 
Karlsteja,’ for instance, reflects the pes- 
simistic, moody tone new to our music. 
He is a towering figure in our art, but 
he has given it a new tragi-dramatic 
note.” 

“America has heard few of your na- 
tive operas,” ventured the interviewer. 
Does there seem any present possibility 
of bringing them to this country?” 

“With the loss of Hammerstein, Amer- 
ica lost an opportunity for an early 
hearing of one of our best works,” re- 
sponded Mr. Pangrac. “Before that 
eminent and _ progressive impresario 
died, we held several conferences and 
it was practically decided that he was 
going to reproduce Smetana’s ‘Libushe,’ 
one of our finest native works and one of 
the most popular abroad. Recently, Des- 
tinova gave the Prophecy, one of the 
most stirring portions of that opera, at 
a concert in the Hippodrome, with much 
success. In fact, she sang the rdéle of 
Libuse with great success in Prague. I 
was to translate the libretto of this for 
Mr. Hammerstein who was to present it 
in his new season of opera. It is a fine- 
ly dramatic story founded on an incident 
in the life of Libuse, one of the early 
warrior queens of our people. The Proph- 
ecy is an especially magnificent por- 
tion, for here the queen prophecies the 
future of her people. I had looked for- 
ward to seeing it produced this season, 
as I believe the American people would 
have welcomed its exhilarant melodies. 

“Besides ‘Libuse,’ of course, there are 
many others which America would ap- 
preciate. There are, first of all, the 
works of Smetana, and those of Dvorak, 
especially the latter’s Rusalka. These 
two figures are, of course, the great mu- 
sical patriarchs of our country. Then, 
too, there are Fibich with his ‘Sarka’; 
Nedbal and Suk. The latter’s develop- 
ment is especially interesting consider- 
ing that he was a classmate of Novak, 
and yet his art has developed almost en- 
tirely in lyric trend. Then there is the 
younger Forster with his ‘Eva’ and ‘Jes- 
sica,’ and the lovely ‘Phsojlavea’ of 
Kovdrovic. 

“Speaking of Forster, by the way,” 
joined in Mrs. Pangrac, “his father was 
my teacher, and was one of the great 
masters of choir and organ work. He 
had an a cappella chorus in Prague 
which has remained rivalled only by the 
Vatican Choirs, and was magnificent. 
Under him I studied choir work and it 
has always been my desire—I hope yet 
to accomplish it—to found a A Capella 
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Chorus in this country which shall be 
like it.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Pangrac’s heart is with the 
organ, mostly,” interrupted the tenor, 
“for she was really the first woman con- 
cert organist among our people, and she 
has especial partiality for the instru- 
ment. Perhaps, next year, she will give 
some organ recitals here. Her organ 
teacher was Klicka, whose Organ Con- 
certo is one of our best works of its 
kind, -and ter piano teacher was de 
Kaan, another of our very great instruc- 
tors.” 

“You must combine your work wonder- 
fully,” suggested the writer. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Pangrac, “we do. 
In our singing classes, for instance, 
Mme. Pangrac sometimes send her pupils 
into me, and I send mine into her, and in 
this way we get a new point of view on 
our work. In our concerts, also, we 
often sing together, or Mme. Pangrac 
plays for me; in this way we get tre- 
mendous pleasure from our work. Then, 
too, we have a choral class, made up 
largely of people of Bohemian descent, 
and with them we have been staging 
some Czecho-Slovak operas. Thus, this 
year, we gave Blodek’s ‘At the Well,’ 
with gratifying results. 

“We intend to devote even more time 
to our voice teaching next season, and 
also to give combination recitals, Mme. 
Pangrac specializing in the organ. As 
for myself, I shall introduce some new 
Bohemian and Slovak songs which I have 
received from abroad and which have 
never been heard here. I shall probably 
sing some for records, as both Mme. 
Pangrac and I have make many records 
of Czecho-Slovak songs. Some of them 
have great power, especially some of 
Novak in which the fateful and tragic 
note is uttered. 





Francis A. Pangrac, Tenor-Baritone 


“More than anything, however, it is 
the wish of Mme. Pangrac and myself, 
that the work of our countrymen shall 
be heard in this country—their operatic 
works especially. For therein America 
can learn of the lovely and peaceful 
trend of our music, and the faith and _ 
optimism which possesses it. America 
has heard some of the Russian works, 
and as we are akin in spirit there is 
something of a resemblance. Our music, 


however, is less of the earth than the 
Russian, and is more melodious, more 
of the spirit. We have always appre- 
ciated the Russian music, too, in our 
country, for we have always exchanged 
artists with the Russians, sending our 
artists there, and receiving theirs in re- 
turn. Prague has not only been faith- 
ful to her own composers, but has wel- 
comed all others. We have had the Ital- 
ians, French, Russians,—in fact all the 
artists that have come to this country. 
Moreover—a point which may be inter- 
esting—we had all the operas sung in 
our own language, and splendid trans- 
lations they were. No opera was sung 
in any tongue but our own; occa- 
sionally when we had a guest artist he 
sang in his own tongue, but the rest of 
the cast sang in the translated version. 
All the great artists have sung in our 
opera house and therefore it would be 
comparatively simple to present our 
operas here, as the singers know the 
spirit of them already and love them.” 


Then the talk turned to conditions in 
Czecho-Slovakia; to the patriotism of 
the Bohemians, who had laid down their 
arms rather than slay their Slav broth- 
ers. And the interviewer realized from 
the fervor of these two splendid patriots, 
that their works transcends music; they 
wish to present to sympathetic America 
the spirit, the patience and the faith of 
their countrymen alike in art as in life. 

F. R. G. 





CHOOSE STADIUM MANAGER 


Coppicus to Have Charge of Concerts 
to be Given Under Rothwell 


It is announced that the Stadium con- 
certs for this summer, to open on the 
night of June 26, and to be given by the 
Nationa! Symphony Orchestra under the 
auspices of the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, are to be under the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. F. C. Coppicus, head of this 
bureau, who was for many years with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, man- 
aged the first summer concerts in the 
Stadium, given two years ago under the 
financial wing of a committee whose 
principal members were Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Newbold LeRoy 
Edgar, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson and 
Adolph Lewisohn. Mrs. Guggenheimer 
is again chairman of the executive 
committee of the Stadium concerts, 
with Mr. Lewisohn as _ honorary 
chairman and Mrs. Edgar and Mrs. 
Gibson as active members. Last sum- 
mer the concerts were under the au- 
spices of the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, so that for this, the third 
season, all three elements which were 
principally responsible for the success 
of the two previous series are now co- 
operating in the undertaking, which the 
Music League hopes will make summer 





* concerts a permanent feature of life in 


New York. Walter Henry Rothwell, who 
will have artistic direction of the con- 
certs, has announced his intention to give 
symphonic, Wagnerian and popular pro- 
grames on different nights “to make 
these concerts attractive to all classes of 
people and satisfy all tastes.” Promi- 
nent soloists, both vocal and instrument- 
al, will participate in the concerts. 





Evelyn Starr, Violinist, Will 
Captain George C. Boggs 


The engagement has been announced 
of Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, 
to George C. Boggs of Woodstock, N. Y. 
Miss Starr was a pupil of Professor 
Leopold Auer, and made her London 
début in 1914, appearing since in concert 
in Canada and the United States. She is 
a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. H. 
Starr of Halifax, N. S., and a sister of 
Mrs. W. W. Fitzhugh, Jr., of Brooklyn. 


Marry 
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EAST LIVERPOOL, 


OHIO.—Marguerite 
Hammil, soprano, and Edgar Keifer, 
baritone, were the assisting soloists at 
the recent concert of the Male Chorus at 


the Ceramic Theater. 
Bs * ok 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Analyses 
classes now being offered by Mr. Bohl- 
mann in the Woman’s Building has 
aroused much interest. Last week he 
devoted himself to Beethoven works. 

* * ok 

RICHMOND, IND.—For the benefit of 
French orphans, the Richmond High 
School Orchestra gave a concert recently. 
The assisting artists were F. K. Hicks, 
Mary Jones, Elmer Hurrell and the Earl- 
ham Male Quartet. 

* ok * 

PoTspAM, N. Y.—A _ presentation of 
Bessie Whitleye’s “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood” was given recently by the students 
of the Crane Normal Institute of Music 
under the direction of Franklin H. 
Bishop of the Crane faculty. 

* OK 


* 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Ermine L. Perry was 


re-elected president of the Albany Music 


Teachers’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing. Pauline Harris was elected vice- 
president; Florence Page, secretary, and 
Elizabeth Kliest, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

* a * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The pupils’ recital 
of Mr. and Mrs. George L. Wilder given 
May 7, in the high school auditorium 
attracted an overflow audience and 
proved a fine success. Some thirty-five 
of their pupils appeared, and Mrs. Wil- 
der, contralto, also appeared on the pro- 
gram. 

ao * * 

PLAINS, PA.—Will S. Wilcox, organist, 
pianist and composer, has recently been 
made a Bachelor of Music by the Lin- 
coln-Jefferson University of Chicago. 
Mr. Wilcox, who is organist in one of 
the prominent churches of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., was awarded the degree for musical 
composition. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—On the evening of 
May 11 Alfred Troemel, violinist, of the 
faculty of the Hartford School of Music, 
gave a recital at the school, assisted by 
Helen J. Pratt, pianist. Mrs. Burton 
Yaw, pianist, and Samuel Leventhal, vio- 
linist, gave a Sonata recital at Unity 
Hall May 18. 

* ok 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—An old clothes 
coneert was given recently at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. The assist- 
ing artists were Jean Billingslea, Edgar 
Barett, Helen De Vore, Charles Ahrens, 
Louis Gilmore, Virginia Shaw, Edna Le- 
man-Morris, Inez Davis, Mary Williams 
and Ann Lynn. 

* *’ * 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The Douillet 
Club held its fifty-third meeting on May 
9, when a fine program was given by 
Hortense Roberts, Helen Cowan and Mrs. 
Glenn Woods. Marion Prevost has re- 
turned from New York, where she has 
been studying with Leopold Auer, Rich- 
ard Hagemann and Stojowski. 

* * * 


RICHMOND, IND.—The first graduating 
class of the vocational music department 
of the Richmond High School held its 
commencement recital on May 18, as- 
sisted, by Paul Steen, tenor, and the 
Hicks String Quartet. Mary Luring 
and Helen Louise Wickett were the two 
graduating members of the class. 

* * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The American As- 
sociation of Museums has invited Alice 
A. Briggs to present before it the idea 
of the Américan Museum and Temple of 
Music which she is organizing, at its an- 
nual meeting to be held in Washington, 
D. C., from May 17 to 19. The meetings 
are to be held at the National Museum. 

K * * 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Beethoven 
Club held its annual election of officers 
recently and Mrs. J. H. Hill, who has 
held. the office of president for two years 
was re-elected. Laverne Du Shaso has 
recently returned from filling a recital 
engagement at Crawfordsville, Ark., 
where she offered an excellent program. 


NEw HAMPTON, IowA.—This town has 
been without a band for several years, 
but this year it is to have one as the 
business men have raised the money for 
equipment. Regular band _ concerts 
throughout the summer are being ar- 
ranged, by which not only the town but 
a large farming community will be bene- 
fited. a 


St. Louis, Mo.—The East St. Louis 
Schubert Club recently closed its very 
active season with the presentation of 
an elaborate program at the Y. W. C. A. 
on the occasion of President’s Day. Mrs. 
Robert E. Murray was the retiring pres- 
ident and the program was given in her 
honor. O. Wade Fallert was again en- 
gaged to direct the club. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Horace Jones, a 
promising youthful violinist, whose in- 
structors have been Leslie E. Vaughan, 
of this city; Isadore Troostwyk of Yale, 
and Paul Stoering of New York, played 
a number of solos at an entertainment 
given in the High School recently. mr. 
Jones will leave in June for Wales and 
England, and he will study in London. 


* * * 


BRADFORD, MAss.—A choral and or- 
chestral concert was given May 21 at 
Bradford Academy by the combined 
music clubs of Phillips Andover and 
Bradford Academies. Carl Pfatteicher 
and Frederick Johnson conducted. 
There was a chorus of 120 and an or- 
chestra of fifty. The soloists were 
Marie Nichols, violinist; Laura Little- 
field, soprano; George Boynton, tenor, 
and Edward Gerry, bass. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Marguerite 
Neekamp-Stein, soprano; Helen Tufts- 
Lauhon, pianist, and Edwin M. Steckel, 
organist, gave a program of Opera num- 
bers recently in the First Presbyterian 
Church. The opera “Faust” was given, 
the story being presented and the prin- 
cipal numbers sung and played. An au- 
dience of ‘1000 were delighted and an- 
other opera will be presented in this 
manner in the near future. 

* ok * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A recital of in- 
terest was held in the Cropsey Auditor- 
ium of the Public Library, May 24, when 
John L. Geiger presented Hazel Sim- 


-mons Steele, soprano, and Dr. Paul Her- 


bert Kleeman, baritone, in a program of 
song gems, extending from the period of 
Lully and Giordani-Papini to the modern 
school of Russian, French and American 
composers. The accompaniments were 
played admirably by Mr. Geiger. 

* * 


MOLINE, ILtL.—The MacDowell Club 
enjoyed a program by Mrs. John Hansel, 
contralto, of Winetka, on the morning of 
the 19th. Mrs. Hansel’s charming voice 
was heard to great advantage in a group 
of negro spirituals by Burleigh, Spross’s 
“Ishtar” and other numbers. Mrs. Wil- 
liam O’Niel and Edna Mitchell contrib- 
uted several two-piano numbers, among 
which were ‘Valse Caprice by Spross, 
Grieg’s “Butterfly” and a Variation of 
Schuett. 

* ok * 

St. Louis, Mo.—A chorus of 200 High 
School students provided the music for 
the funeral services of E. L. Coburn, 
supervisor of music of the public schools, 
who passed away very suddenly on Sun- 
day of this week. The chorus sang two 
Negro Spirituals, “Deep River” and 
“Were You There,” that they had sung 
many times under his baton. Other con- 
tributors to the program were: Nellie 
Hartness, P. G. Anton, Mrs. Clelland and 
Wm. John Hall. ; 

a * + 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport 
Musicians’ Union held its fifth annual 
concert and ball in the Casino recently. 
An orchestra composed of fifty musi- 
cians added to the evening’s enjoyment. 
W. S. Jeffs was leader. E. Rhey Garri- 
son, pianist-composer, presented his 
junior pupils in recital. Those appear- 
ing were Lewis M. Metzger, Judith 
Paget. Rebecca Berman, Estella Fitel- 
son, Mabel Salet, Edward Green, Martha 
Rebock, George Dana, Mary Farwell, 
Martin Metzger. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the April 
meeting of the Music History Club, under 
the direction of Pearl Waugh, pianist, 
the following took part: Bertha Robbin, 
Anne Blanton, Joseph Michaelson, Mar- 
garet Shelton, Lillian Robbin, Mariam 
Jones, Margaret Michaelson, Alice 
Dickey, Simms Cooper, Helen Gregg, 
Elizabeth Young, Priscilla Ilsley, Joseph- 
ine Thompson, Dona Pollock, Helen Far- 
ringson, Winifred Michaelson and Mrs. 
Helen Williams Affleck. Mrs. Raymond 
B. Dickey, violinist, was assisting artist. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—At the annual 
meeting of the Musical Club the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Viola Vanderbeck; vice-president, Ger- 
trude Damon Fothergill; secretary, Mar- 
guerite Holcombe; treasurer, Maida 
Miner Bryant; chairman program com- 
mittee, Maud Toner Peck. Lillian B‘s- 
sell, chairman of the schedule committee 
presented an unusual schedule of work. 
Beginning with the earliest influences in 
record thrcugh the Oriental, Hebrew and 
Greek music, to the modern, especially 
the American composers. 

* * * 

MOLINE, ILL.—Arvid Samuelson, pian- 
ist, also head of the Department of 
Music at Augustana College, gave an in- 
teresting program in the college chapel 
on the evening of May 5. A large au- 
dience greeted Mr. Samuelson and de- 
manded several encores. His playing 
proved of more than ordinary interest 
and it should be a source of pride to the 
college that so gifted a pianist as Mr. 
Samuelson heads its piano faculty. His 
playing is characterized by a fluent tech- 
nique, clever pedaling and strong imagi- 
nation coupled with considerable poise. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Laura Walther pre- 
sented these students in piano recital, 
May 8: Doris Sigourney, Bernice Sigour- 
ney, Alice Anderson, Leslie Anderson, 
Elizabeth Platt, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Eugenia Jackson, William Jackson, 
Stanley Hackett, Gladys Elliott, Eliza- 
beth Hunt, Lawrence Arncord, Elsie 
Skooge, Jeanette Schwan, Mary Titus, 
Margaret Thiele, Henry Thiele, Marie 
Rimbach, Evelyn Balgeman, Ruth Balge- 
man, Velda Schultz, Austen Hansen, 
Bobbie Sherman, Laddie Sherman, Clar- 
ence Hink, Beatrice Westhoff and Wil- 
liam Berandrick. 

* * 

GAFFNEY, S. C.—Commencement week 
at Limestone College was marked by a 
number of interesting and pleasing con- 
certs given by the faculty and students 
of the School of Music. Students gave 
two recitals, in one of which the Choral 
Society sang two numbers. At the 
baecalaureate service, Helen Gooding, 
head of the voice department, sang a 
sacred solo composed especially for the 
occasion by the director, Frank L. Eyer. 
At the annual concert on May 23, Miss 
Gooding, Gordon Westrope and Mr. Eyer 
performed an excellent program of voice, 
violin, piano and organ numbers. 

* a” * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A high grade 
musical entertainment for the benefit of 
the church was given May 4, at the 
Park Street Congregational Church, un- 
der the auspices of the choir, comprising 
Mrs. Mabel Weidenhammer, soprano; 
Norma Weber, contralto; Arthur Lavas- 
seur, tenor; Clarence J. Lavey, bass; 
Clayton P. Stevens, organist and choir 
director. The soloist was Jean A. Stock- 
well, violinist of this city, who has 
reached a high position artistically, 
studying at the University of Leipsic, 
where she graduated with high honors. 
Miss Stockwell has a New York studio 
as well as one in Bridgeport. The pro- 
gram was excellently arranged, and a 
large attendance greeted the musicians. 

* * *” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Ingeborg-Svend- 
sen-Tune, director of music at the High 
School, recently presented her pupils in 
a light comie opera, “Captain Cross- 
bones,” by Arthur Penn. The play was 
enthusiastically received by a crowd that 
filled the High School auditorium. The 
cast included Donald _ Fish, Lena 
Konopky, Anna McClure, Alma Rosen, 
Vaughan Abercrombie, Irving Goldman, 
Fred Westerberg, Kenneth Schowers, 
Ella Duesay, Kenneth Moore and Ernest 
Cohen. The chorus of twenty was ad- 
mirable vocally and dramatically. The 
instrumental music was efficiently fur- 
nished by the Bridgeport High School 
mixed orchestra, also under the direc- 
tion and training of Miss Svendsen- 
Tune. 

* o* * 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—An_ entertaining 
concert was given May 16 in the Colonial 
Theater by a group of eight Victor sing- 
ers and instrumentalists. The group in- 
cluded Henry Burr, Albert Campbell, 
Frank Croxton, John H. Meyers, Billy 


leanne 


Murray, Fred Van Epps, Monroe Sil, 
and Frank Banta. The opportunity 


. hearing them was taken advantage 


by an audience that completely {i|| 
the theater. Besides individual vo, 
and instrumental solos there were . 
semble numbers and the program dre 
hearty response from the audience. T} 
event was managed by John J. Forre 
and Fred W. Gardner, local Victor de, 
ers, and the business details were ha) 
dled by Joseph Walsh. of the Forre 
concern. 
* * * 

LAWRENCE, MAss.—A concert that < 
served a far larger audience than it y 
ceived was given May 9 in the City H: 
by the Copley School of Music, assist, 
by several out-of-town artists. The fi: 
half of the program was devoted 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Song Cyc! 
“The Morning of the Year,” sung | 
Mrs. Apolonia Sztucinska, soprano; FE) 
Williams, contralto; Harlow Hove 
tenor, and Willis Hutchins, barito; 
Others who participated in the progra 
were Margaret L. Finegan, sopran 
Neal W. Webster, baritone; Rae Kilm: 
harpist; Beatrice M. Ridley, violinis 
Mildred A. Ridley, ’cellist; Alfred 
Perry, violin; Clara A. Kyle, viola, a: 
the Copley Girls’ Glee Club. The « 
companists comprised Edna A. Aldric| 
Mildred Vinton and Mildred Evans. 

; * 


CHARLES CiITy, lIowa.—The Com 
munity Club at Clarinda, Iowa, has e: 
tered into its fourth year’s contract wit! 
Major George W. Landers, director of 
the old Third Iowa Infantry Band an 
its leader in the Philippines and on th 
border, whereby Major Landers will con 
tinue to instruct free of charge, the boys’ 
junior band of thirty members, and lea 
the Clarinda and which will give 
series of public concerts in the park thi 
summer. Each of the boys in the junio: 
band receives a private lesson and a 1 
hearsal with the organization each week 
Several boys are playing with the olde: 
band after three years of careful train 
ing. Major Lander’s band has just bee: 
reinforced by ten excellent musicians 
who have moved to Clarinda to join it 
and he considers the band’s prospects th: 
best since his return from the Mexican 
border early in 1917. 

*” * + 

WATERLOO, IowA.—It was decided t 
mere all musical interests of this city 
into one parent unit, at a meeting of 
representatives from the B Natura! 
Music Club, the Fine Arts department 
of the Woman’s Club, professional music 
teachers, choir directors and members, 
orchestra and band leaders, choral so 
cieties and glee clubs of the city, held 
May 6 at the Hotel Russell-Lamson. 
Mrs. Hinkle, Peoria, IIl., vice-president of 
the Federated Music Clubs of the Unite: 
States, was present at this meeting an‘ 
gave an address in which she outline: 
the working details of such an organi 
zation and explained the value of « 
parent musical unit in directing the 
musical affairs of the city. The move 
ment here was started by the Greater 
Waterloo Association which called to 
gether the various heads of the musi- 
cal units of the city and aided in a: 
ranging the meeting. One of the chic! 
advantages of such a unit lies in th 
guarantee it gives of bringing the bes' 
talent to Waterloo. A meeting will b 
held this week to complete the organ 
zation and survey the field. No nam: 
for the organization has yet been de 
cided upon. Mrs. Hinkle will remain ' 
assist in the organization work. 


SALEM, ORE—A concert given by th 
piano pupils of Beatrice Shelton, as 
sisted by Joanna James, vocalist, an 
Bertha Clark, whistler, for the benefi' 
of the children’s ward in the new hos 
pital, was a great success, due to Miss 
Shelton’s efforts. She was assisted b) 
Beatrice Thompson, Mrs. L. S. Gee! 
Mrs. John Graber, Mrs. Sarah Minsen 
meyer, Genevieve Yannke, Grace Faw‘. 
Mrs. Oscar Ginrick and Edith Kan: 
the accompanist. Those who took par’ 
were Joanna James, pupil of Minelt« 
Magers of Portland, Miss Clark, accom 
panied by Ruth Bedford, Nell Sykes. 
Bernice Mulvey, Dorella Anderson, Miss 
Greer, Loretta Varley, Windron Jenks, 
Truth Huston, Darrel Myers, Cecil Dea- 
con, Mary Cupper, Ruth ~§ Buchner, 
Katherine Barker. Pauline Johnson, 
Bertha Babcock. Dorothy Bell, Genev® 
and Angela Sundin, Elizabeth Levy, Lor 
raine Fletcher, Valleda Ohmart, Lena 
Medaler, Margaret Blumenberg, Janette 
Sykes, Bert Hoffhine, Cecil Deacon 
Elaine Foster, Darrell Anderson, Hele! 


‘Pollock, Flaine Chapin, Wayne Allen 


Maxine. Myers, Rollin Graber. E!s 
worth Fletcher, Eleanor Schmidt. 
Dorothy Moore, Lois McAllister, Mar 
garet Bell, Esther Gibert and Claudine 
Gueffrey. 
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Alexander Bloch, the New York vio- 
Binist, gave his final pupils’ recital for 
his season on the evening of June 1 at 
his studio. Robert Quick played the first 
movement of the Second Concerto of 
‘ieuxtemps; Mary Schultz and Marie 
Hyde Lane, the Bach Double Concerto ; 
H\ary Kaufman, the Wieniawski Polon- 
wise in A; Mary Schultz, Handel’s 
Sonata in A Major; Nathaniel Davis, 
Vieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscou,” and 
Samuel Paul, his own transcription of 
‘Kili, E/ili” and Sarasate’s Caprice 
asque.” A high standard was main- 
ained in the performance of these stu- 
ents. 

On the evening of May 27 the pupils 
of Blanche Bloch, wife of Alexander 
‘Bloch, gave a recital of her piano pupils, 
hin which an innovation was made in hav- 
ling the first half of the program played 
\y children under 12 years of age. They 
ransposed their pieces at the request of 
he audience, harmonized scales with 
simple chords and made their own _ac- 
ompaniments to folk-songs. The older 
pupils played works by Bach, Mozart, 
Grieg, Debussy, MacDowell and Rach- 
maninoff admirably. At this musicale 
Mrs. Bloch’s little son made his first ap- 
pearance as a pianist. ; 

The Blochs leave the city for Lake 
reorge, N. Y., about June 15, where Mr. 
Bloch will teach during the summer 
ionths. 





Two artist-pupils of Mrs. Minnie M. 
IcConnell gave an interesting recital on 
‘riday afternoon, May 28, in Mrs. Mc- 
‘onnell’s studio in the Metropolitan 
)pera House Building, when Constance 
Paulton, contralto, and Marie McCon- 

nell, coloratura soprano, appeared in a 
program of arias and songs. Miss Paul- 
on was applauded heartily for her sing- 
ing of songs by Ronald, Tosti, Campbell, 
ipton, Gilberté, H. T. Burleigh and the 
aria “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don 
‘arlos,” in which she revealed a voice of 


rich quality and much temperament. 
liss McConnell scored in the aria 
‘Charmant Oiseau” from  David’s 


“Pearl of Brazil” and two groups of 
ongs by Koechlin, Fourdrain, Eckert, 
lacDermid, Hageman and Novello. She 
has a brilliant voice, which she handles 
admirably and her singing of the “Swiss 
icho Song” and the difficult David aria 
von her unanimous approval. 

Harriet McConnell, another of Mrs. 
McConnell’s artists, is now on tour as 
oloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, winning laurels for her ar- 
istic singing and Larry Lahey, tenor, is 
n tour with a male quartet in a series 
f concerts. 





On Wednesday afternoon, May 19, 
Bernece Kazounoff, pianist, a pupil of 
Louis S. Stillman, gave a recital at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, as- 
sisted by Constantin Buketoff, Russian 
baritone. Miss Kazounoff gave excel- 
dent performances of Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata, a Chopin group and pieces 
by Albeniz, Mana-Zucca and Gabrilo- 
witsch and was well received. Mr. Buke- 
toff won immediate favor in a group of 
Russian songs by Tschaikovsky, Napra- 
nik and Slonoff, his fine resonant voice 
flving great pleasure to his hearers. Dr. 
Maurice Halperson, the noted critic, gave 
a very interesting talk on the life and 
work of Schumann, following Miss 
Kazounoff’s performance of the Schu- 
mann Sonata. 





John Warren Erb’s gifts as song 
‘coach and program builder are being 
nanifested in a series of recitals at the 
Erb studios, by artists who are study- 
ng with this coach, conductor and ac- 
‘ompanist. On June 3, Vida Milholland, 
oprano, and J. Steel Jamison, tenor, 
Were presented in a program of songs 
which were sung with polished style and 
Vell conceived interpretation. Miss Mil- 
holland’s flexible and clear soprano voice 
vas heard with much pleasure in clas- 
‘ical airs from Beethoven, Handel and 
Haydn; Seotech and Irish folk songs, in 
which she excels. “We Two” by Kerno- 
than, and Frederick Root’s setting of 
Mary Baker Eddy’s poem, “Love.” As 
vets with Mr. Jamison, Miss Milhol- 
and gave “Love’s Lullaby,” of Augusta 
- Stetson, and “The Passage Bird’s 
“rewell,” Hildach. 


IN BINDING 


Mr. Jamison’s solo numbers included 
“Caro Mio Ben,” Giordanello, ‘““Where’er 
You Walk,” Handel; “The Crying of 
Water,” Campbell-Tipton; Rogers’ popu- 
lar “The Time For Making Songs Has 
Come”; two pieces by Benjamin Whelp- 
ley: Josephine McGill’s “Duna,” and 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death.” Mr. 
Jamison, who is tenor soloist in the 
quartet of Emanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, disclosed a robust voice, well 
placed and fresh, used with good in- 
terpretative sense. The splendid accom- 
paniments of Mr. Erb added measureably 
to the success of the recital. Earlier 
concerts in the series were given by 
Ralph L. Grosvenor, tenor, with Max 
Olanoff, violinist, and by Alice Madden 
Osborn, soprano, assisted by Lucie de 
Montine, diseuse, who teaches foreign 
language diction in the Erb studios. 

Mr. Olanoff, a pupil of Auer, played 
familiar violin pieces with brilliant 
technique and _ excellent tone. Mr. 
Grosvenor’s program included an- in- 
teresting French folk-song in manu- 
script, “Le Vieux Ruban,” sung to him 
by French natives while he was with 
the A. E. F., also two compositions of 
his own, “Ye Who Have Faith,” and a 
delightful encore number in popular 
vein, “Swingin’ On De Vine,’ now in the 
press of G. Schirmer. Mrs. Alice Os- 
born Madden’s voice is a high colora- 
tura soprano, and was heard to advan- 
tage in such pieces as the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah”; “Skylark, Pretty 
Rover,” Handel; “Song of the Shepherd,” 
Leh]. Rimsky-Korsakov. and _ other 
effective songs, classic and modern. Her 
final number was Augusta E. Stetson’s 
“The Song of Love.” Mr. Erb plans 
to. remain in New York during the en- 
tire summer to continue his work. 





Arthur Philips, New York vocal in- 
structor, has a number of extremely 
gifted pupils who gave an engaging re- 
cital recently in his Carnegie Hall studio, 
and elicited much applause. Those who 
scored were Dorothy Whittle, contralto, 
who sang songs of Rhene-Baton, Pala- 
dilhé, and Stern; Sophie Winfield, so- 
prano, singing the Micaela air from 
“Carmen”; Mrs. Albert Smith, a well- 
known Dallas, Texas, soprano; Raymond 
Hunter, baritone, and Mrs. Virginia Rie- 
bard, dramatic soprano. Edith Mac- 
Donald, who has been engaged by the 
Edison Company for two years “Tone 
Test” work, was also heard to advantage. 





Claude Warford’s pupils are busily 
engaged even at this time of the year, 
when the concert season is at its ebb. 
Elise Bartlett, soprano, who has this 
season been leading woman of the Somer- 
ville, Mass. Stock Co., is, this week, sing- 
ing the prima donna réle in “Oh, Lady, 
Lady.” Mary Davis, contralto, has been 
re-engaged for the quartet of the first 
Presbyterian Church of Orange, N. J. 
Elizabeth Eckel, soprano; Gertrude Mc- 
Dermitt, contralto, and Robert Woelfel, 
tenor, have been engaged as members 
of the quartet of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rutherford, N. J. 

Bert Gardner, baritone, has just 
closed a tour as leading juvenile of the 
“Listen, Lester,” Company. Tilla 
Gemunder, soprano, filled four New York 
engagements the second week in May. 
Emily Hatch, soprano, was soloist at the 
special D. A. R. meeting at Hotel Mc- 
Alpin on May 11, and gave a song re- 
cital at Tarrytown, N. Y., on June 1. 
Jack Leahy, tenor, has been engaged as 
a member of the Aborn Opera forces. 





Houston Clubs Select Heads for Com- 
ing Year 

Houston, TEX., June 1.—The musica! 

season lasted through the whole spring 

this year—and a brilliantly successful 


season it has been. ; oA 
The three biggest, artist-bringing mu- 


sical clubs of the city have all made 


their elections of officers for the season 
1920-21, with the following results: 
Treble Clef Club’s official list reads: 
President, Mrs. David Duller; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clara Carter Roos; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Geo. A. Delhomme; corre- 
sponding secretary, May Armstrong; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Metzler; librarian, 
Jabnie Mullane; business manager, Ger- 
tie Rolle; musical director. Mrs. R. L. 
Cox. Of the Women’s Choral Club, 
president, Mrs. Augusta Jones; honorary 
vice-president, Mrs. M. C. Culpepper; 


first active vice-president, Mrs. F. M. 
Johnson; second vice-president, Mrs. 
James von Roeder; treasurer, Norma A. 
Autrey; secretary, Mrs. Herbert Gates; 
corresponding secretary, Fannie Cul- 
more; librarian, Anna Garret; assistant 
librarian, Eira Peterson; musical direc- 
tor, H. T. Huffmaster. Girls’ Musical 
Club: President, Louise Daniel; first 
vice-president, Irene Hall; second vice- 
president, Blanche Foley; recording sec- 
retary, Elizabeth Boyd; corresponding 
secretary, Pauline Glenny; associate sec- 
retary, Jennie Lind Michaux; treasurer, 
Julia Frankel; librarian, Elva Kalb; 
dean, Wille Hutchinson. W. H. 


BALTIMORE K. OF C. SINGS 


New Chorus Gives Initial Concert Under 
Roman Steiner 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 2.—The first 
public concert given by the newly organ- 
ized Knights of Columbus Choir in the 


Peabody Conservatory auditorium before 
a large audience last night, established 
the high standard toward which the di- 
rector, Roman Steiner, and his associates 
have been striving. With an interesting 
choral program, in which mixed choruses 
were interspersed with solos and duets 
and in which the several soloists distin- 
guished themselves, the young choral or- 
ganization proved that its aims are be- 
ing carried out. Felix McNally, tenor; 
Hubert Sturm, baritone, and Mary Mc- 
Closkey, soprano, contributed the vocal 
solos. Bart Wirtz, cellist, a member of 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, was the instrumental soloist. 
Agnes Zimmish and John M. O’Connor 
were the accompanists. 

The chorus and orchestra from the 
high schools, under the direction of Music 
Supervisor John Deneus, gave a delight- 
ful concert at the Lyric on the evening 
of June 3, before a very large audience. 
It is worth noting that the progress of 
music in the curriculum of the high 
schools has been given an impetus 
through the energetic labors of Mr. De- 
neus and his co-workers. This public 
demonstration of what the youthful cho- 
rus and orchestra members have accom- 
plished during their school year was a 
credit to the plan of instruction followed. 
The work of the 175 young people who 
offered the program marked a notable 
beginning, which is evidence of the faith- 
ful application to the task of musical 
training which is being supplied as part 
of public school educuation. Rose Marie 
Barry and Jessie L. Armstrong, assist- 
ant supervisors of music, were the ac- 
companists. F. C. B. 








SALZEDO TO REMAIN HERE 





Harpist to Continue Work for National 
Association and Teaching 
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Carlos Salzédo, Distinguished French 
; Harpist 


Owing to the fact that he will be 
busily engaged this summer with the 
affairs of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., of which he is the presi- 
dent, Carlos Salzédo, the distinguished 
French harpist, is unable to go abroad 
this year. Mr. Salzédo will be at Seal 
Harbor, Maine, where, in addition to 
the work he will accomplish for the 
harp association, he will devote part 
of his time to teaching professional 
harpists, who come to study with him, 
being engaged in their work during the 
winter and consequently unable to study 
with him at any other time. 





Fraternal Association of Musicians Hears 
Soloists 


At the monthly meeting of the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians held in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of May 25, 
a program was offered by Louis Sajous, 
baritone, and Miguel Castellanos, pian- 
ist. At the business meeting before the 
concert, a resolution on the death”of 
Homer N. Bartlett, a member of the as- 
sociation, was read by George E. Shea, 
approved and passed. 











Passed Away 








Donald Baylis 


LONDON, May 19.—Donald Baylis, for 
years manager of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
operatic enterprises, died yesterday at 
his home, the gift of Sir Thomas. The 
news of his death was received with deep 
regret. 

It was almost by accident that Mr. 
Baylis came into the operatic world at 


all, but on his appearance about ten 


years ago at Covent Garden, he became 
almost at once a very considerable power 
there. He was a man of extraordinary 
singleness of purpose, holding invaria- 
bly paramount the interests of the opera 
company, and of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and the enterprises he assisted in were 
countless. His glory lay in his master's 
ever-growing successes, so many of 
which he shared in as business manager. 

To many of his friends the news of 
his death came with no sort of surprise, 
for Mr. Baylis had been in serious ill- 
health for several years. But its com- 
parative suddenness at the end was some- 
thing of a shock, for Mr. Baylis was still 
a very young man, though his short life 
was packed with experience. 





Julius J. Lyons 


SAN Dieco, CAL., June 2.—Julius J. 
Lyons, a lawyer, for many years a di- 
rector and counsel to the State Bank, 
died on May 26 in San Diego. He left 
his home in Chatham, N. J., a year ago 
and went to live with his son on a ranch 
near San Diego in search of health. He 
was born in this city in 1843, a son of 
the late Rabbi Jacques J. Lyons. 

For twenty-two years Mr. Lyons was 
an officer and director of several Jewish 
charitable institutions. In 1875-76 he 
was judge advocate, Second Brigade, on 
General Vilmar’s staff. He was also dis- 


tinguished as an amateur musician, for 
he composed the opera “The Lady and 
the Tiger,” founded and conducted the 
Metropolitan Amateur Orchestra, wrote 
on music for the Sunday Herald and 
was musical editor of the Daily News. 
He had retired from law practice. 


Arthur S. Phinney 


Arthur S. Phinney, a manager of the 
Arthur Hammerstein theatrical inter- 
ests, died on June 6, at the New York 
home of his mother, in his forty-fourth 
year. He was born in Ohio and was 
graduated from the University of Colo- 
rado Law School. Mr. Phinney gave up 
the practice of law to enter the theatrical 
profession and became affiliated with the 
Henry W. Savage interests. Among the’ 
many companies he managed were “The 
Merry Widow.” “Madame X.,” “Every- 
woman” and the original grand opera 
company of “Madame Butterfly.” His 
widow is Dora De Phillippe, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera. 








Mrs. Renda Louise Oliver 


Mrs. Renda Louise Oliver, daughter of 
Dr. Taylor, a well-known physician of 
Ludlow, Vt., died at her home in New 
York City, May 19. She was widely 
known as a singer. She studied under 
Italian masters, sang abroad in concerts 
and for several years was soloist of 
Grace Church in New York. Of old New 
England stock, she was a descendant of 
Henry Dunster, the first president of 
Harvard College. 





William Green 
LONDON, May 15.—William Green, the 
tenor, well-known in London, particular- 
ly for his fine work in connection with 
the Royal Choral Society, is dead at the 
age of fifty-two years. 





Robert Hall Hanly 


Robert Hall Hanly, who died, aged 
fifty-two, in New York recently, was the 
father of Robert J. Hanly, former or- 
ganist of St. Luke’s Council, Knights of 
Columbus. 
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The Polaccos Return from 
Their European Triumphs 





Edith Mason Took Paris and Monte Carlo by Storm with Her 
Voice, While Success of Her Husband as Conductor Brings 
Him Offer of Orchestral Post in French Capital—Tidings 


of Lucrezia Bori 





DITH MASON paused a few days 
in New York last week on her way 
from Europe.to Chicago. She has re- 
versed the ordinary peace-time itinerary 
of the opera singer and come to America 
for the summer because of the needs of 
Ravinia Park. At Ravinia she will re- 
main for two months. As for the sum- 
mer vacation—well, Miss Mason has no 
time just now to think of vacations. Or 
is an eight-weeks’ residence in Chicago 
during the hot weather with considerable 
study thrown in tantamount to a vaca- 
tion? Perhaps. For vacations are dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
Accompanied by her distinguished hus- 
band, Giorgio Polacco, Miss Mason re- 
turns from abroad triumph-laden. Her 
record of successes in France is impos- 
ing. For that matter those who follow 
the musical chronicles are well aware 
of the fact. But the most impressive 


part of it is the evidence it affords of 
the young soprano’s artistic growth since 
she sang here. And with her powers 
her répertoire has grown. It ranges at 
present over an extensive territory. In 
a day when operatic singers restrict 
themselves more and more to one type 
of parts, one feels on learning of Miss 
Mason’s range of achievement something 
of the surprise and admiration that come 
to the reader of Lilli Lehmann’s autobi- 
ography, in which this paragon of ver- 
satility is represented as singing an 
operetta one day and a Wagnerian trag- 
edy the next. Not that the young Amer- 
ican has quite gone to either of these 
extremes. But she has proved herself 
entirely in her element in réles usually 
reserved for colorature sopranos, in light 
comic parts, in the graces and suavities 
of Mozart, in lyric tragedy. And there 
has been no dissent in the matter of 
critical recognition. 

It is a fact attested by abundant ex- 
perience that an artistic ménage does 
not invariably work out to the best ar- 
tistic ends of either party. Too often 
frictions and jealous‘es inhibit large re- 
sults. The Polaccos form an agree- 
able exception. Their individual gifts 
interact as a kind of mutual incentive. 
The conductor is a stern coach and task- 
master. Just because Miss Mason is 
Mrs. Polacco, the maestro never admits 
himself satisfied with the artistic re- 
sults of her interpretations. “He will 
often make me cry with his criticisms 
and never does he seem entirely con- 
tented—even when my performance has 
been praised. The height of praise with 
him is an acknowledgment that what I 
did was ‘not so bad.’ But, after all, this 
is the safest course. It eliminates the 
danger of self-satisfaction, which is the 
worst possible hindrance to an artist’s 
progress.” 


Her French Successes 


Miss Mason’s French successes were 
divided this past year between Monte 
Carlo and Paris. On the Riviera the 
soprano opened the Gunsbourg season as 
Marguerite in “Faust.” In Paris she 
was at the Opéra, at the Comique, at the 
Théatre Lyrique. She sang the Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” and in “Mefistofele”’; 


Juliette, Zerlina (with Renaud in “Don 


Giovanni’’) ; Lauretta in “Gianni 
Schicchi,” when the Puccini tryptych had 
its Paris premiére; Butterfly, Thais, 
Gilda; Manon. Charpentier heard her 
and insisted that when she return to 
Paris she study Louise under his per- 


sonal guidance. And the Paris‘an 
critics indorsed her work to a man. The 
Figaro pronounced her voice “one of the 
finest heard in twenty years.” The 
Gaulois found her “one of the finest, if 
not the finest, we have had the privilege 
of applauding.” Comoedia declared 


father, to whom she was devoted. The 
circumstance was in the highest degree 
pathetic. Her mother had died while 
she was in South America and she al- 
ways dreaded that her father might die 
suddenly while she was away from home. 
“It was on the evening of one of her im- 
portant appearances,” relates Miss 
Mason, “that her brother suddenly burst 
in upon us, grief-stricken with the news 
of his father’s death. He was beside 
himself and did not want his sister to 
learn of their loss, knowing the disas- 
trous effect it must have upon her whole 
engagement. We did what we could for 
him and told him to call on us whenever 
he wished. The poor boy actually kept 
the news from his sister until the close 
of her engagement. At times, unable to 
control himself he would break down 
and weep in Lucrezia’s presence, but pre- 
tend for her sake that he was suffering 
from a toothache. And so well did he 
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Giorgio Polacco, the Conductor, and His Wife, Edith Mason, the Soprano, as They 
Returned From Their Triumphal European Visit 


that to find a rival for her Marguerite in 
“Faust,” one would have to go back to 
Mme. Carvalho, the creator of the réle. 
And it added: “The début of Miss 
Mason was sensational in the brilliancy, 
the power and the charm of an extraor- 
dinarily pure voice, used with an im- 
peccable skill. She is not only a greav 
singer and an excellent musician but 
also an incomparable artist.” And the 
eulogies run on in a similar strain at 
great length. One critic even advised 
pupils of the Conservatoire to hear 
Miss Mason and learn thereby to sing 
correctly. 
Tidings of Lucrezia -Bori 

At Monte Carlo, the Polaccos: heard 
Lucrezia Bori. She was disinclined to 
resume her operatic work in her native 
Spain, because of nervousness, and went 
to France for the purpose. It was dur- 
ing the Monte Carlo engagement that 
she had the misfortune to lose her 
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counterfeit that the singer finished her 
season without having learned an inkling 
of the truth. 

“The success of Mr. Polacco in Paris 
was most gratifying. In fact, few con- 
ductors have so completely won opera- 
goers in that city. There is a_ wide- 
spread desire to have him there for a 
longer period and he has even been of- 
fered an orchestra to be called the St. 
Cecilia. As he is eager to do sym- 
phonic conducting in the future, the of- 
fer is tempting.” H: F. P. 


CALGARY CHOIRS ARE 
VICTORS IN CONTES1 


High Honors Awarded They 
at Alberta Festival—Not 
Musicians Judges 


CALGARY, ALTA., June 3.—The A]! 
Musical Festival was held this yea 
Edmonton. Two of the largest choi), 
ever entered went from Calgary. Wes|e, 
Methodist Choir, under the direction os 
P. L. Newcombe, won the Challenge 
Shield for the second time, also the 8y). 
yea Cup, for the most artistic singing of 
any of the choral numbers. Knox 
Church Choir, under the direction of ¢. 
H. Knight, came a close second. The «om. 
peting numbers were “By Thy Glorious 
Death and Passion” from the “Stabat 
Mater” of Dvorak, and “Sweete Flowers 
ye were too Faire,” by Walmisley. The 
second choir received great praise for its 
singing of a madrigal. The Stutchbury 
Cup was won by Mrs. Herbison of (ai. 
gary, and the gold medal, for bass solo, 
by G. Bell; mezzo-soprano, May Scran- 
ton; contralto, Eva Coney, and tenor, by 
Mr. Morgan, all of Calgary. , 

Wesley Church Ladies’ Choir carried 
off the Bgary Shield, and Knox Church 
Male @ , silver medals. Mrs. Her. 
bison and Mr. Horn won the silver 
medals for soprano and tenor duet. Two 
of the most famous adjudicators were 
engaged for the festival, Dr. Henry 
Coward, conductor of the famous Shef.- 
field Choir, and Henry Fricker, con. 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto. This festival was, they said, one 
of the most difficult at which they had 
ever been judges, the competitions be- 
ing so closely and keenly contested. 

On Friday evening Mr. Fricker gave a 
very intresting organ recital in the 
First Baptist Church, Calgary. Among 
the numbers he played a Concert Over- 
ture, composed by himself. Mr. Fricker 
is at present giving a series of recitals 
throughout the West. Interest was 
added to the various functions tendered 
to Dr. Coward and Mr. Fricker, by the 
presence of Dr. Vogt, head of the To- 
ronto Conservatory of Music, who is on 
his way to Toronto after six months 
spent in California for his health. The 
next Alberta Festival takes places in 
Calgary, Alberta, next year. The 
Woman’s Musical Club of Calgary con- 
cluded its season recently with a mis- 
cellaneous program, in which the fol- 
lowing musicians participated: Mrs. 
Meldrum, Gladys Riches, Mrs. Paddon, 
Mrs. McPharlond and —: eg 








Haydn’s Hymn Will be Abolished as Aus- 
trian Anthem 


It is announced in a cable dispatch. 
from Vienna copyrighted by the New 
York Times that the Austrian Govern- 
ment has decided to inaugurate a new 
national hymn. The famous hymn com- 
posed in 1797 by Joseph Haydn is to be 
abolished. Chancellor Renner has writ- 
ten the words of the new hymn and Com- 
poser Kienzl has set it to music. 





Asks De Koven’s Estate for Legal Serv- 
ices’ Fee 


Papers asking the executrix of Regi- 
nald De Koven’s estate to show cause 
why a sum over $200 should not be imme- 
diately paid for legal services alleged t 
have been rendered, were filed on June ? 
in the Surrogate Court of New York, by 
David Gerber, a lawyer. Mr. De Kovens 
will was probated Jan. 29. 
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